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Advertisement  to  the  Reader. 

77V"  the  Treatifs  here  publijhed,  there 
is  the  following  Connection.  The  Jirji 
treats  of  Art  in  its  moft  comprehenfive 
Idea,  when  confdered  as  a  Genus  to  many 
fubordinate  Species.  The  fecond  conjiders 
three  of  thefe  fubordinate  Species,  whofe 
Beauty  and  Elegance  are  well  known  to 
all.  The  loft  treats  of  that  Art,  which 
refpeBs  the  ConduB  of  Human  Life,  and 
which  may  juftly  be  valued,  as  of  all  Arts 
the  moft  important,  if  it  can  truly  lead 
us  to  the  Endpropofed. 


TREATISE    THE    FIRST 


A     DIALOGVE 

CONCERNING  ART 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE   EARL   OF  SHAFTESBVRY 
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CONCERNING  ART 

A     DIALOGVE 

TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOVRABLE 
THE   EARL   OF   SHAFTESBVRY 


My  Lord, 

HE  following  is  a  Converfation 
in  its  kind  fomewhat  uncom- 
mon, and  for  this  reafon  I  have 
remembered  it  more  minutely  than  I  could 
imagine .  Should  the  fame  Peculiarity  prove 
a  Reafon  to  amufe  your  Lordfhip,  I  fhall 
think  myfelf  well  rewarded  in  the  Labour 
of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  Intention,  and  to  think 
there  is  fome  Merit  even  in  the  Sincerity 
of  my  Endeavours.  To  make  no  longer 
Preface,  the  Fact  was  as  follows. 

B  2  A 
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A  Friend  from  a  diftant  Country  hav- 
ing by  chance  made  me  a  Vint,  we  were 
tempted  by  the  Serenity  of  a  chearful  Morn- 
ing in  the  Spring,  to  walk  from  Salijbury 
to  fee  Lord  Pembroke's  at  Wilton.  The 
Beauties  of  Gardening,  Architecture,  Paint- 
ing, and  Sculpture  belonging  to  that  Seat, 
were  the  Subject  of  great  Entertainment  to 
my  Friend  :  Nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part, 
lefs  delighted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our 
Walk  had  fo  well  anfwered  his  Expecta- 
tions. We  had  given  a  large  Scope  to  our 
Curiofity,  when  we  left  the  Seat,  and  lei- 
furely  began  our  return  towards  home. 

And  here,  my  Lord,  in  paffing  over  a 
few  pleafant  Fields,  commenced  the  Con- 
verfation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which 
fell  at  firft,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many 
curious  Works,  which  had  afforded  us  both 
fo  elegant  an  Amufement.  This  led  us  in- 
fenfibly  to  difcourfmg  upon  ART,  for  we 
both  agreed,  that  whatever  we  had  been 
admiring  of  Fair  and  Beautiful,  could  all  be 

referred 
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referred  to  no  other  Caufe.  And  here,  I 
well  remember,  I  called  upon  my  Friend 
to  give  me  his  Opinion  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ART  :  A  Word  it  was  (I 
told  him)  in  the  Mouth  of  every  one  ;  but 
that  neverthelefs,  as  to  its  precife  and  defi- 
nite Idea,  this  might  ftill  be  a  Secret ;  that 
fo  it  was  in  fad:  with  a  thoufand  Words 
befide,  all  no  lefs  common,  and  equally  fa- 
miliar, and  yet  all  of  them  equally  vague  and 
undetermined.  To  this  he  anfwered,  That 
as  to  the  precife  and  definite  Idea  of  Art,  it 
was  a  Queftion  of  fome  Difficulty,  and  not 
fo  foon  to  be  refolved  ;  that,  however,  he 
could  not  conceive  a  more  likely  Method  of 
coming  to  know  it,  than  by  confidering 
thofe  feveral  Particulars,  to  each  of  which 
we  gave  the  Name.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
faid  he,  that  Mufic,  Painting,  Medicine, 
Poetry,  Agriculture,  and  fo  many  more, 
mould  be  all  called  by  one  common  Name,  if 
there  was  not  fome  thing  in  each,  which  was 
common  to  all.  It  mould  feemfo,  replied  I. 
What  then,  faid  he,  mall  we  pronounce 
this  to  be  ?  At  this,  I  remember,Iwas 
B  3  under 
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under  fome  fort  of  Hefitatiou.  Have  Cou- 
rage, cried  my  Friend,  perhaps  the  Cafe  is 
not  fo  defperate.  Let  me  aik  you — Is  Me- 
dicine the  Caufe  of  any  thing  ?  Yes  fure- 
ly,faid  I,  of  Health.  And  Agriculture, 
of  what  ?  Of  the  plentiful  Growth  of 

Grain.  And  Poetry,  of  what  ?        Of 

Plays  and  Satires,  and  Odes,  and  the  like. 

And  is  not  the  fame  true,  faid  he,  of 
Mufic,of  Statuary,of  Architecture,  and,  in 
fhort,  of  every  Art  whatever  ?  I  confefs, 
faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  Suppofe  then,  faid 
he,  we  mould  fay,  It  was  common  to  every 
Art  to  be  a  Caufe — Should  we  err  ?  I 
replied,  I  thought  not.  Let  this  then, 
faid  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  Art  is  Caufe, 

I  promiied  him  it  mould. 

But  how  then,  continued  he,  if all  Art 
be  Caufe,  is  it  alfo  true,  that  all  Caufe  is 
Art  ?  At  this  again  I  could  not  help 
hefitating.  You  have  heard,  faid  he, 

without  doubt,  of  that  Painter  famed  in 
Story,  who  being  to  paint  the  Foam  of 
a  Horfe,  and  not  fucceeding  to  his  Mind, 

threw 
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threw  at  the  Pi&ure  in  Refentment  a 
Sponge  bedaubed  with  colours?  and  pro- 
duced a  Foam  the  moft  natural  imaginable. 
Now,  what  fay  you  to  this  Facl:  ?  Shall 
we  pronounce  Art  to  have  been  the  Caufe  ? 
By  no  means,  faid  I.  What,  faid 
he,  if  inftead  of  Cha?2ce)\iis  Hand  had  been 
guided  by  mere  Compulfion,  himfelf  diiTent- 
ing  and  averfe  to  the  Violence  ?  Even 
here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been 
referred  to  his  Art.  But  what,   con- 

tinued he,  if  inftead  of  a  cafual  Throw,  or 
involuntary  Compulfion,  he  had  willingly  and 
defignedly  directed  his  Pencil,  and  fo  pro- 
duced that  Foam,  which  Story  fays  he 
failed  in  ? — .Would  not  Art  here  have  been 
the  Caufe  ?  I  replied,   in  this  cafe,  I 

thought  it  would.  It  mould  feem  then, 
faid  he,  that  Art  implies  not  only  Caufe, 
but  the  additional  Requifite  of  Intention, 
Re£fon,  Volition,  and  Confcioufnefs ;  fo  that 
not  every  Caufe  is  Art,  but  only  voluntary 
or  intentional  Caufe.  So,  faid  I,   it 

appears. 

B  4  And 
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And  fhall  we  then,  added  he, pronounce 
every  intentional  Caufe  to  be  Art?  I  fee 
no  reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider, 
faid  he  ;  Hunger  this  Morning  prompted 
you  to  eat.  You  were  then  the  Caufe, 
and  that  too  the  intentional  Caufe,  of  con- 
fuming  certain  Food  :  And  yet  will  you 
refer  this  Confumption  to  Art  ?  Did  you 
chew  by  Art  ?  Did  you  fwallow  by  Art  ? 
No  certainly,  faid  I.  So  by 

opening  your  Eyes,  faid  he,  you  are  the 
intentional  Caufe  of  Seeing,  and  by  ftretch- 
ing  your  Hand,  the  intentional  Caufe  of 
Feeling  j  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that 
thefe  Things  proceed  from  Art  ?  I  fhould 
be  wrong,  faid  I,  if  I  did :  For  what  Art 
can  there  be  in  doing,  what  every  one  is  able 
to  do  by  mere  Will,  and  a  fort  of  uninjlruBed 
Inflincl:  ?  You  fay  right,  replied  he,  and 
the  reafon  is  manifeft :  Were  it  otherwife, 
we  fhould  make  all  Mankind univerfal  Ar- 
tifts  in  every  fingle  Adtion  of  their  Lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  Abfurdity  than 
this  ?  I  confeifed  that  the  Abfurdity  ap- 
peared 
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peared  to  be  evident.  But  if  nothing 
then,  continued  he,  which  we  do  by  Com- 
pulfion,  or  without  intending  it^bQ  Art -,  and 
not  even  what  we  do  intentionally ',  if  it  pro- 
ceed from  mere  "Will  and  uninftrucled  In- 
ftincl: ;  what  is  it  we  have  left  remaining; 
where  Art  may  be  found  converfant  ?  Or 
can  it  indeed  poflibly  be  in  any  thing  elfe, 
than  in  that  which  we  do  by  Ufe,  Practice, 
'Experience  and  the  like,  all  which  are  born 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  after- 
ward by  advances  unperceived.  I  can 
think,  faid  I,  of  nothing  elfe.  Let  there- 
fore the  Words  Habit  and  Habitual^  faid 
he,  reprefent  this  Requifite,  and  let  us  fay, 
that  Art  is  not  only  a  Caufe>  but  an  in- 
tentional Caufe ;  and  not  only  an  intentio?i- 
al  Caufe,  but  an  intentional  Caufe  found- 
ed in  Habit,  or,  in  other  Words,  an  habi- 
tual Caufe.  You  appear,  faid  I,  to  ar- 
gue rightly. 

But    if    Art,   faid  he,    be    what    we 

have  now  aiTerted,  fomething  learnt  and 

acquired ,   if  it  be  alfo  a  thing  intentional 

I  or 
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or  voluntary,  and  not  governed  either  by 
Chance  or  blind  NeceJJity — If  this,  I  fay, 
be  the  Cafe,  then  mark  the  Confequences. 
And  what,  faid  I,  are  they  ?  The 
firft,  faid  he,  is,  that  no  Events,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  World,  muft  be  referred  to 
Art ;  fuch  as  Tides,  Winds,  Vegetation, 
Gravitation,  Attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
thefe  all  happen  by  ftated  Laws;  by  a  curi- 
ous NeceJ/ity,  which  is  not  to  be  withftood, 
and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate  Caufes 
appear  to  be  wholly  unconjcious,  I  con- 

fefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo.  In  the  next 
place,  continued  he,  we  muft  exclude  all 
thofe  admired  Works  of  the  Animal  World, 
which,  for  their  Beauty  and  Order,  we  me- 
taphorically call  artificial.  The  Spider's 
Web,  the  Bee's  Com  b,  the  Beaver's  Houfe, 
and  the  Swallow's  Neft,  muft  all  be  referred 
to  another  Source — For  who  can  fay,  thefe 
ever  learnt  to  be  thus  ingenious  ?  or,  that 
they  were  ignorant  by  Nature,  and  knowing 
only  by  Education?  None,  furely,  re- 
plied I.  But  we  have  ftill,  faid  he,  a 
higher  Confideration.       And  what,  faid  I, 

is 
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is  that  ?  It  is,  anfwered  he,  this — — • 
Not  even  that  Divine  Power,  which  gave 
Form  to  all  things,  then  afled  by  Art,  when 
it  gave  that  Form.  For  how,  continued 
he,  can  that  Intelligence,  which  has  all 
Perfection  ever  in  Energy,  be  fuppofed  to 
have  any  Power,  not  original  to  its  Nature? 
How  can  it  ever  have  any  thing  to  learn, 
when  it  knows  all  from  the  beginning  ;  or, 
being  perfeSl  and  complete,  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary  ?  I  fhould 
thinks  faid  I,  it  were  impoffible.  If  fo, 
faid  he,  then  Art  can  never  be  numbered 
among  its  Attributes  :  For  all  Art  is  fome- 
thing  learnt,  fomething  fecondary  and  ac- 
quired, and  never  original  to  any  Being, 
which  poffeffes  it.  So  the  Fact,  faid  I, 
has  been  eftablifhed. 

If  this  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true; 
if  Art  belong  not  either  to  the  Divine 
Nature,  the  Brute  Nature,  or  the  Inanimate 

Nature, to  what  Nature  mail  we  fay  it 

does  belong  ?       I  know  not,  faid  I,  unlefs 
it  be  to  the  Human,  You  are  right,  faid 

he; 
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he ;  for  every  Nature  elfe  you  perceive  is 
either  too  excellent  to  want  it,or  too  bafe  tobe 
capable  of  it.  Befide,  except  the  Human, 
what  other  Nature  is  there  left?  Or  where 
elfe  can  we  find  any  of  the  Arts  already 
inflanced,  or  indeed  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate  ?  Who  are 
Statuaries,  but  Men  ?  Who  Pilots,  who 
Muficians  ?  This  feems,  replied  I,  to 
be  the  Fad. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  fay,  not 
only  that  Art  is  a  Caufe,  but  that  it  is 
Man  becoming  a  Caufe  ;  and  not  only  Man, 
but  Man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to 
be  done,  and  doing  it  alfo  by  Habit ;  fo 
that  its  whole   Idea,   as   far  as  we  have 

hitherto  conceived  it,  is Man  becoming 

a  Caufe,  Intentional  and  Habitual.      Icon- 
fefs,  faid  I,   it  has  appeared  fo. 

And  thus,  faid  he,  have  you  had  exhi- 
bited to  you  a  Sketch  of  Art.  You  mult  re- 
member however, it  is  but  a  Sketch:  there 
is  flill  fomething  wanting  to  make  it  a 

finifhed 
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finifhed  Piece.  I  begged  to  know  what 
this  was.  In  order  to  that,  replied  he> 
I  cannot  do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a 
Paflage  in  your  admired  Horace.  It  is  con- 
cerning Alfenus ;  who  (if  you  remember) 
he  tells  us,  though  his  Tools  were  laid 
afide,  and  his  Shop  fhut  up,  was  ftili  an 
Artift  as  much  as  ever. — -— 
— - — Alfenus  vafer  omni 
Abjeffio  injirumento  Artis  claufdq.  taberna, 

Sutor  erat I  remember, 

faid  I,  the  PafTage,  but  to  what  purpofe  is 
it  quoted  ?  Only,  replied  he,  to  fliew 
you,  that  I  mould  not  be  without  Prece- 
dent, were  I  to  affirm  it  not  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  being  of  Art,  that  it  mould 
be  Man  actually  becoming  a  Caufe ;  but  that 
it  was  enough,  if  he  had  the  Power  or  Capa- 
city of  fo  becoming.  Why  then,  faid  I, 
did  you  not  fettle  it  fo  at  firft  ?  Becaufe, 
replied  he,  Faculties,  Powers,  Capacities, 
(call  them  as  you  will)  are  in  themfelves, 
abftrad  from  A&ion,  but  obfcure  and 
hidden  things.  On  the  contrary  Rnergies 
and  Operations  lie  open  to  the  S.enfes,  and 

cannot 
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cannot  but  be  obferved,  even  whether  we 
will  or  no.  And  hence  therefore,  when 
firft  we  treated  of  Art,  we  chofe  to  treat  of 
it,  as  of  a  thing  only  in  Energy.  Now  we 
better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured 
fomewhat  farther.  Repeat  then,  faid  I, 
if  you  pleafe,  the  Alteration,  which  you 
have  made.  At  firft,  anfwered  he,  we 
reafoned  upon  Art,  as  if  it  was  only  Man 
actually  becoming  a  Caufe  intentional  and 
habitual.  Now  we  fay  it  is  a  Power  in 
Man  of  becoming  fuch  Caufe ;  and  that, 
though  he  be  not  actually  in  the  Exercife  of 
fuch  a  Power.  I  told  him,  his  Amend- 
ment appeared  to  be  juft. 

There  is  too  another  Alteration,  added 
he,  which,  fur  the  fake  of  Accuracy,  is 
equally  wanting;  and  that  is  with  refpe£tto 
the  Epithet,  Intentional  or  Voluntary.  And 
what,  faid  I,  is  that  ?  We  have  agreed 
it,  replied  he,  to  be  neceflary,  that  all  Art 
fhould  be  under  the  Guidance  of  Intention 
or  Volition,  fo  that  no  Man  acting  by  Com- 
fulfion,    or  by  Chance^  mould  be   called 

an 
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an  Artift.  We  have.  Now  tho' 

this,  faid  he,  be  true,  yet  it  is  not  fufficient. 
We  rauft  limit  this  Intention  or  Volition  to 
a  peculiar  Ki?id.  For  were  every  little 
Fancy,  which  we  may  work  up  into  Habit, 
a  fufficient  Foundation  toconftitute  an  Art, 
we  fhouM  make  Art  one  of  the  'oweft  and 
moft  defpicable  of  things.  The  meaneft 
Trick  of  a  common  Juggler  might,  in  fuch 
cafe,  entitle  a  man  to  the  Character  of  an 
Artift.  I  confefled,  that  without  fome 
Limitation,  this  might  be  the  Confequence. 
But  how  limit  Intentions  to  a  Kind  or 
Species  ?  What  think  you,  replied  he, 
if  we  were  to  do  it  by  the  Number  and 
Dignity  of  the  Precepts^  which  go  to  the 
directing  of  our  Intentions  ?  You  mud: 
explain,  faid  I,  for  your  Meaning  is  ob- 
fcure.  Are  there  not  Precepts,  replied  he, 
in  Agriculture,  about  Ploughing  and  Sow- 
ing ?  Are  there  not  Precepts  in  Archi- 
tecture, about  Orders  and  Proportions  ? 
Are  there  not  the  fame  in  Medicine,  in 
Navigation,  and  the  reft  ?  There  are. 
And  what  is  your  Opinion  of  thefe 

feveraj 
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feveral  Precepts  ?   Are  they  arbitrary  and 
capricious ;  or  rational  and  Jieady  ?     Are 
they  the   Inventions  of  a  Day  ;   or  well- 
approved  by  long  Experience  ?       I  told  him, 
I  fhould  confider  them  for  the  moft  part  as 
rational,  fteady,  and  well-approved  by  long 
Experience.         And  what,  continued  he, 
fhali  we  fay  to  their  Number?  Are  they 
few  ?  Or  are  they  not  rather  fo  numerous, 
that  in  every   particular   Art,  fcarce  any 
comprehend  them  all,  but  the  feveral  Ar- 
tifts  themfelves  ;  and  they  only  by  length 
of  time,  with  due  Attendance  and  Appli- 
cation ?         I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 
Suppofe  then  We  were  to  pronounce,  that 
to  every  Art  there  was  a  Syjiem  of  fuch 
various  and  well- approved  Precepts :  Should 
we  err  ?       No  certainly.        And  fuppofe 
we  fhould  fay,  that  the  Intention  of  every 
Art  if,  in  his  feveral  Art,  was  directed  by 
fuch  a  Syjiem :  Would  you  allow  this  ? 
Surely.  And  will  not  this  limiting  of 

Intentions  to  fuch  only,  as  are  fo  directed, 
fufficiently  diftinguifh  Art  from  any  thing 
elfe  which  may  refemble  it  ?— — - In  other 

words, 
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words,  Is  it  likely,  under  this  Diftin&ion, 
to  be  confounded  with  other  Habits  of  a 
trifling,  capricious  and  inferior  Kind? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not. 

Let  us  then  fee,  faid  he,  and  collect 
all  that  we  have  faid,  together.  We  have 
already  agreed,  that  the  Power  of  ac~iing 
after  a  certain  manner  is  fufficient  to  con- 
ftitute  Art,  without  the  actually  operating 
agreeably  to  that  Power.  And  We  have 
now  farther  held  the  Intentions  of  every 
Artift  to  be  directed  by  a  Syfi 'em  of  various 
and  well-approved  Precepts,  Befides  all  this, 
we  fettled  it  before,  \h2XallArt  was  founded 
in  Habit ;  and  was  peculiar  to  Man }  and 
was  feenby  becoming  the  Caufe  offomeEf- 
feci.  It  mould  feem  then,  that  the  whole 
Idea  of  Art  was  this — An  habitual 
Power  in  Man  of  becoming  the 
Cause  of  some  Effect9  accord- 
ing to  a  System  of  various 
and   well-approved  precepts. 

I  replied.  That  his  Account  appeared 
to  be  probable  and  juft. 

C  §2. 
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§  2.  And  now  then,  continued  he,  as  we 
have  gone  thus  far, and  have  fettled  between 
us  what  we  believe  Art  to  be ;  fhall  we  go  a 
little  farther,  or  is  your  Patience  at  an  end? 
Oh!  no,  replied  I,  not  if  any  thing  be 
1  eft.  We  have  walked  fo  leifurely ,  that  much 
remains  of  our  Way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no 
Method,  how  we  may  better  amufe  our- 
felves. 

My  Friend uponthisproceededwithfay- 
ing,  that  if  Art  were  a  Caufe,  (as  we  had 
agreed  it  was)  it  muft  be  the  Caufe  offome* 
thing.  Allow  it,  faid  I.  And  if  it  be 
the  Caufe  offomething^  it  muft  have  a  Sub- 
jeB  to  operate  072.  For  every  Agent  has  need 
of. fome Patient;  theSmithof  his  Iron,  the 
Carpenter  of  his  Wood,  the  Statuary  of  his 
Marble,  and  the  Pilot  of  his  Ship. 
I  anfwered,   it  was   true.  If  th°n, 

faid  he,  the  Subjefls  of  particular  Arts  be 
thus  evident :  What  Idea  (hall  we  form  of 
that  unvoerfal SubjeB, which  is  common  to  ell 
Art  f  At  this  Queftion,  it  muft  be  con- 

felfed,  I  was  a  little  embarafTed. 

This 
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Th  1  s  induced  him  to  aik  me,  How  many 
forts  of  Subje&s  I  allowed  of?  Here  I 
could  not  help  hefitating  again.  There 
is  nothing,  continued  he,  fo  difficult  in  the 
Queftion.  You  mull  needs  perceive,  that 
all  Natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con- 
tingent or  neceffary.  This  may  be,  re- 
plied I;  but  even  yet  I  do  not  comprehend 
you.  Not  comprehend  me  !  faid  he ; 
then  anfwer  me  a  Queftion :  Can  you  con- 
ceive any  Medium  between  Motion  and  No- 
Motion,  between  Change  and  No-Changed 
I  replied,  I  could  not.  If  not, 
can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the  whole 
Order  of  Beings  which  muft  not  be  either 
liable  to  thefe,  or  ?iot  liable?  Nothing. 
Call  thofe  things  therefore,  faid  he, 
which  are  liable  to  Change  and  Motion,  con- 
tingent Natures  j  and  thofe  which  are  not 
liable,  necpjjary  Natures:  And  thus  you 
have  a  Divi/ion,  in  which  all  things  are  in- 
cluded. We  have  fo,  faid  I. 

C2  In 
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In  which  therefore,  faid  he,  of  thefeNa*-* 
tures  fhall  we  feek  for  this  common  Subject  of 
Art  ?  To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable 
to  anfwer.  Reflect,  faid  he,  a  little. 
We  have  found  Art  to  be  a  Caufe. 

We  have.  And  is  it  not  ejfential  to 

every  Caufe  to  operated  or  can  it  be  a  Caufe, 
and  be  Jthe  Caufe  of  nothing  ?    Impoffible. 
Wherever  therefore  there  is  Caufe, 
there  is  neceffarily  implied  fome  Operation, 
There  is.         Andean  there  poflibly 
be  Operation,  without  Motion  and  Change  ? 
There  cannot.  But  Change  and 

Motion  mull  needs  be  incompatible  with 
what  is  necejfary  and  immutable.        They 
muft.       So  therefore  is  Caufe,      It  mull. 
And  fo  therefore  Art,  It  muft. 

Truth  therefore,  faid  he,  and  Know- 
ledge ;  Principles  and  Demonftrations ;  the 
general  and  intelledualEffences  of  Th ings ; 
in  fhort,  the  whole  immutable  and  necejfary 
Nature  is  no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  Subjecl 
of  Art,         It  feems  fo,  faid  I. 

If 
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If  therefore  Art,  faid  he,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Heady,  abfiraffi,  and  ne- 
ceffary  Nature  ^  it  can  have  only  to  do 
with  the  tranfient,  the  particular,  and 
contingent  'one.  It  is  true,  faid  I ;  for 

there  is  no  other  left.  And  fhall  we 
then  fay,  replied  he,  it  has  to  do  with  all 
contingent  Natures  exifting  in  the  Uni  verfe? 
For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  ap- 
pears contrary.  What  think  you,  faid 
he,  of  thofe  Contingents  of  higher  Order  f. 
fuch  as  the  grand  Planetary  Syftem  ;  the 
Succeffion  of  the  Seafons  ;  the  regular  and 
uniform  Courfe  of  all  fuperior  Natures  in 
the  Univerfe  ?  Has  Art  any  Ability  to 
intermeddle  here  ?  No  certainly,  faid  I. 
Thefe  fuperior  Contingents  then, 
which  move  without  Interruption >  are,  it 
feems,  above  it.  They  are. 

And  fhall  we  fay  the  fame  of  thofe  of  lower 
Sort;  thofe,  whofe  Courfe  we  fee  often  inter- 
rupt ed\  thofe,  which  the  Strength  and  Cun- 
ning  of  Man  are  able  to  influence  and  con- 
ffoul  f         Give  Inflances,  faid  I,  of  what 

C  3  im 
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you  mean.  I  mean,  faid  he,  Earth, 
Water,  Air,  Fire  ;  Stones,  Trees  ;  Ani- 
mals; Men  themfelves.  Are  thefe  Con- 
tingents within  the  reach  of  Art,  or  has 
Art  here  no  Influence  ?  I  fhould  think, 
faid  I,  a  very  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  mould 
feem  that  the  common   or   universal 

SUBJECTOF  ARTWaS ALL  THOSE  CON- 
TINGENT NATURES,  WHICH  HE  WITH- 
IN THE  REACH  OF  THEHUMAN  POWERS 

to  influence.  I  acknowledge,  faid  I, 
it  appears  fo. 

Thus  far  then,  faid  he,  we  have  ad- 
vanced with  tolerable  Succefs.  We  have 
gained  fome  Idea  of  Art,  and  fome  Idea  of 
its  SubjeSf.  Our  Inquiry,  on  the  whole, 
has  informed  us,  that  Art  is an  habi- 
tual Power  in  Man  of  becoming  a  certain 
Caufe — and  that  its  Subject  is — every 
fuch  contingent  Nature,  which  lies  within  the 
reach  of  the  human  Powers  to  influence. 


H 
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§  3 .  It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  appears  to  have 
been  the  refult  of  our  Inquiry,  and  a  full 
and  ample  one  it  feems  to  have  been. 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you-pleafe,  but 
not  a  full  and  ample  one.  Can  any 

thing,  faid  I,  be  wanting,  after  what  you 
have  faid  already  ?  Certainly,  replied 

he,  a  great  deal.  We  have  talked  much 
indeed  of  Art>  conlidered  as  a  Caufe  ;  and 
much  of  the  SubjeB,  on  which  it  operates  ; 
but  what  moves  thefe  Operations  to  com- 
mence, and  where  it  is  they  end,  thefe  are 
Topics,  which  we  have  as  yet  little 
thought  of.  I  begged  him  then,  that 
we  might  now  confider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  faid,  for  his  Part, 
and  immediately  went  on  by  afking,  What 
I  thought  was  the  Beginning  of  Art  ? 
I  mean,  faid  he,  by  Beginnings  that  Caufe 
for  the  Sake  of  which  it  operates,  and  which 
being  fuppofed  away,  Men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.  To  this,  I  told  him, 
\  was  unable  to  anfwer.  You  will  not 
!p  4  think 
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think  it,  faid  he,  fo   difficult,  when  you 

have  a   little  more  coniidered.     Reflect 

with  yourfelf Was  it  not  the  Ab fence 

of  Health,  which  excited  Men  to  cultivate 
the  Art  of  Medicine  \  I  replied,  it  was. 
What  then,  faid  he,  if  the  Human 
Body  had  been  fo  far  perfect  and  felf- 
fujfaent,  as  never  to  have  felt  the  Vicifji- 
tudes  of  Well  and  111:  Would  not  then  this 
Art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? 
I  replied,  I  thought  it  would.  And 

what  faid  he,  if  we  extend  this  Perfection 
a  Degree  farther,  and  fuppofe  the  Body  not 
only  thus  healthful ^  but  withal  fo  robujl^  as 
to  have  felt  no  Uneafmefs  from  all  Incle- 
mencies of  V/zjther :  Would  not  then  the 
Arts  of  Building  alfo  and  C!oathing  have 
been  as  ufelefs  as  that  of  Medicine  ? 
I  replied,  it  feemed  they  would.  But 
what  faid  he,  if  we  bound  not  this  Per- 
fection of  ours  even  here  ?  What  if  we 
fuppofe,  that  not  only  Things  merely  necef- 
fary,  but  that  thofe  alfo  conducive  to  Ele- 
gance and  Enjoyment  were  of  courfe  all 
implied  in  the  Conilitution  of  Human  Na- 
ture ; 
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ture  ;  that  they  were  all  fleady,   con  ft  ant  ^ 
and  independent  from  without,  and  as  in- 
feparable  from  our  Being,  as  Perfpiring,or 
Circulation  :    In  fuch  cafe,  would  not  the 
Arts  of  Mufic,  Painting,  and  Poetry,  with  , 
every  other  Art  pafling  under  the  Denomi- 
nation of  Elegant,  have  been  as  ufelefs,  as 
we  have  held  thofe  others  of  Medicine, 
Clothing,  and  Architecture  ?      I  replied, 
It  feems  they  would.        It  was  then  the 
Ab fence  of  Joys,  Elegancies,  and  Amufe- 
ments  from   our    Conftiiution,  as  left  by 
Nature,  which  induced  us  tofevk  them  in 
thefe  Arts  of  Elegance  and  Entertainment. 
It  was.         And  what,  faid  he,  are 
Joys,  Elegancies,  Amufements,   Health, 
Robuftnefs,  with  thofe  feveral  other  Objects 
ofDefre,  ivhofe  Abfence  leads  to  Art,  but  fo 
many  different  Names  of  that  complex  Being 
called  Good,  under  its  various,  and multi- 
fir w,  and  popular  Appearances  ?         I  re- 
plied, it  feemed  fo. 

If  this  then,  faid  he,   be  granted,  it 
fhould  feem  that  the  Beginning  or  Prin- 
ciple 
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ciple  of  Art  was  the  Abfence  of  fomething 
thought  Good ;  becaufe  it  has  appeared  that 
it  is  for  the  Sake  of  fome  fuch  abfent  Good 
that  every  Art  operates  ;  arid  becaufe,  if 
we  fuppofe  no  fuch  Abfence  to  have  been, 
we  foould  never  have  known  any  Artf 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feerns  fo. 

But  how  then,  continued  he  \  If  it  be 
true  that  all  Art  implies  fuch  Principle^ 
it  is  reciprocally  true,  that  every  fuch 
Principle  mould  imply  Art  ?  1  fee  no 
Reafon,  faid  I,  why  not.  Confider, 

faid  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  Good  by 
fbme  perhaps,  to  be  as  ftrong  as  thofe 
Horfes,  which  are  ploughing  yonder  Field ; 
to  be  as  tall  as  thofe  Elms,  and  of  a  Nature 

as  durable. Yet  would  the  Abfence  of 

Goods  like  tbefe,  lead  to  Art  ?  Or  is  it  not 
abfurd  to  fuppofe,  there  fhould  be  an  Art 
of  ImpoJJi bill  ties  ?  Abfurd,  faid  I,  cer- 
tainly. If  fo,  faid  he,  when  we  define 
the  Beginning  or  Principle  of  A  rt,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  Abfence  of  Something 
thought  Good,  unlefs  we  add,  that  the  Good 
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be  a  Good  Pofible;  a  Thing  attainable  by 
Man ;  a  Thing  relative  to  Human  Life,  and 
confident  with  Human  Nature:  Or  does  not 
this  alfo  appear  a  Requifite  ?  I  replied, 
I  thought  it  did. 

But  ftill,  continued  he Is  it  a  fuf- 

ficient  Motive  to  Art,  that  the  Good  de fired 
Ihould  be  attainable  ?  In  other  Words, 
does  every  Abfence  of  Good  attainable  lead 
to  Art,  or  is  our  Account  ftill  too  loofe,  and 
in  need  of  ftricter  Determination  ? 
Of  none,  faid  I,  which  appears  to  me. 
Refledt,faid  he;  there  are  fome  of  the  pof- 
Jible  Goods  fo  obvious  and  eafy,  that  every 
Man,  in  an  ordinary  State  of  common  na- 
tural Perfection,  is  able  to  acquire  them, 
without  Labour  or  Application.  You  will 
hardly  deny  but  that  a  fair  Apple,  tempting 
to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a  clear  Spring, 
tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by 
the  mere  Suggeftions  of  will  and  unin- 
Jlrufled  InJlincJ.  I  granted,  they  might. 
It  would  be  therefore  impertinent, 
faid  he,  to  fuppofe  that  Goods,  like  thefey 

ihould 
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fhould  lead  to  Art,  becaufe  Art  would  be 
Juperfluous,   and   in  no  refped:  neceflary. 
Indeed,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo. 

If  therefore,  faid  he,  neither  Impoffibles 
lead  to  Art,  becaufe  offucb  there  can  be  no 
Art ;  nor  Things  eafi'y  fojjibie,  becaufe  in 
Jiich  Nature  can  do  without  Art :  what  is  it 
we  have  left,  to  which  we -may  refer  it  ? 
Orcan  it  indeedbe  to  any  other  than  to  that 
middle  Clajs  of  Things,  which,  however  pof- 
iible,  are  Hill  not  fo  eafy,  but  to  be  beyond 
the  Powers  of  Will,  and  Inftincl:  yjain- 
ft.rut~t.ed  ?  I  replied,  it  feemed  fo. 
That  there  are  many  fuch  Things,  faid  he, 
is  evident  paft  Doubt.  For  what  Man 
would  pay  Artifts  fo  largely  for  their  Arts, 
were  he  enabled  by  Nature  to  obtain  what- 
ever he  defired  ?  Or  who  would  ftudy  to 
be  {killed  in  Arts,  were  Nature's  original 
Powers  to  be  of  themfelves  alone  fufficient? 
I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  fhould  feemthen,  faid  he,  according 
tothisReafoning,thattheB£  g  in  n  in  g  ,Mcr 

tive, 
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the,  or  Principle  of  Art ;  that  Caufe;  which 
firft  moves  it  to  ASiion,  and,  for  the  Sake  of 
which  its  feveral  Operations  are  exerted, 
is — the  Want  or  Absence  of  Some- 
thing  appearing  good  ;  relative 
to  Human  Life,  and  attainable  by 
Man,  but  superior  to  his  natural 
and  uninstructed  faculties. 
I  replied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the 
Account  appeared  probable. 

§  4.  Let  this  then,  faid  he,  fuffice,  as  to 
the  Beginning  of  Art.  But  how  fhall  we 
defcribe  its  Eiid?  What  is  it  we  fhall  pro- 
nounce this  ?  My  Anfwer,  I  replied, 
muftbe  the  fame  as  often  already;  which 
was  indeed,  that  I  could  not  refolve  the 
Queftion.  It  fhould  feem,  faid  he, 

not  fo  difficult,  now  we  have  difcovered 
what  Beginning  is.  For  if  Beginning  and 
End  are  Contraries  and  oppofed,  it  is  but 
to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  Notion  of  Begin- 
ning, and  we  gain  of  courfe  the  Notion  of 
End.  I  afked  him  in  what  Manner  ? 
Thus,  faid  he,  the  Beginning  of  Art  has 

been 
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been  held  to  be  Something,  which,  iffuppofed 
away,  Men  would  be  never  moved  to  apply  to 
Art.  By  Inverf on  therefore  the  Endot  Art 
mull  be  Something,  which,  while  fuppofed 
away,  Men  would  never  ceafe  applying  to  Art ; 
becaufe,  were  they  to  ceafe,  while  the  End 
was  wanting,  they  would  ceafe  with  Im- 
perfection, and  their  Performance  would 
be  incomplete.  To  this  I  anfwered,  That 
the  Account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too 
general,  to  give  me  much  Intelligence. 

He  replied,  If  it  was,  he  would  endea- 
vour to  be  more  particular.  And  what, 
continued  he,  mould  we  fay,  that  every 
Art,  according  to  its  Genius,  will  of  courfe 
be  accomplijhed either  in  fome  Energy,  or  in 
(bme  Work  j  that,  befides  thefe  two,  it  can 
be  accomplifhed  in  Nothing  elfe ;  and  con- 
fequently  that  one  of  thefe  muft  ofnecejjity  be 
its  End?  I  could  not  here  but  anfwer 
him  with  a  Smile,  That  the  Matter  was 
now  much  obfcurer  than  ever.  I  find 
then,faidhe,it  is  proper  we  mould  be  more 
explicit  in  our  Inquiries,  and  deduce  our 

Reafon- 
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Reafonings  from  fome  clearer  Point  of 
View.  I  told  him,  It  was  quite  necef- 
fary,  if  he  intended  to  be  intelligible. 

Thus  then, faid he.  You  will  grant,  that 
ever  j  Art,  being  a  Cauje,  muji  be  productive 
of  fome  EffeSl  \  for  inftance,  Mufic,  of  a 
Tune;  Dancing,of  a  Dance;  Architecture, 
of  a  Palace  ;  and  Sculpture,  of  a  Statue. 
It  is  allowed,  faid  I.  You  will 

grant  alfo,  faid  he,  that  in  thefe Productions 
they  are  all  accomplifhed  and  ended :  Or,  in 
otherWords, that  asMufic  produces  aTune, 
fo  it  is  ended  and  accomplifhed  in  a  Tune; 
and  as  Sculpture  produces  a  Statue,  fo  is 
it  ended  and  accomplifhed  in  a  Statue. 
It  is  admitted,  faid  I.  Now  thefe  Pro- 
ductions, continued  he,  if  you  will  examine, 
are  not  like  Units  or  Mathematical  Points  -, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  confift  of  a  certain 
Number  ofParts^  from  whofe  accurate  Or- 
der  is  derived  their  Beauty  and  Perfection. 
For  example  ;  Notes,  ranged  after  fuch  a 
Manner,  make  a  Tune  in  Mufic  ;  and 
Limbs,  ranged  after  fuch  a  Manner,  make  a 

Statue 
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Statue  or  a  Picture.  I  replied,  They  did. 
If  then  the  Productions,  continued  he, 
of  every  Art  thus  confift  of  certain  Parts* 
it  will  follow,  that  thefe  Parts  will  be  either 
co-exi/ient,  or  not ;  and  if  not  co-exijlent, 
then  of  cour  fefuccejjive.  Affift  me, 

faid  I,  by  another  Inftance,  for  you  are 
growing  again  obfcure.  Co-exifient,  re- 
plied he,  as  in  a  Statue,  where  Arms,  Legs, 
Body,  and  Head  allju  bfift  together  at  one  in- 
dividual Injiant:  Succefjive,^  in  a  Tune  or 
Dance,  where  there  is  nofuchCo-exiftence, 
but  where  fome  Parts  2x0,  ever pafjing  away, 
and  others  are  ever  fucceeding  them. 

Can  any  Thing  be  faid  to  exift,  faid  I, 
whofe  Parts  are  ever  pajjing  away  f 
Surely,  replied  he,  or  how  elfe  exift  Years 
and  Seafons,  Months  andDays,  with  their 
common  Parent ,  Time  itfelf  ?  Or  indeed 
what  is  Human  Life,  but  a  Compound  of 
Parts  thus  fleeting;  a  Compound  of  various 
and  multiform  Aclio?is,  which  fucceed  each 
other  in  a  certain  Order  ?  The  Fa£t, 
faid  I,  appears  fo. 

This 
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This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  cafe, 
and  there  being  this  Difference  in  Produc- 
tions, call  every  Production,  the  Parts  of 
which  exiji  fuccefively,  and  whofe  Nature 
hath  its  Being  or  E fence  in  a  *Tr  an/it  ion,  call 
it,  what  it  really  is,  a  Motion  or  an  En  e  r  g  y— « 
Thus  a  Tune  and  a  Dance  are  Energies; 
thus  Riding  and  Sailing  are  Energies;  and 
fo  is  Elocution,  and  fo  is  Life  itfelf.  On 
the  contrary,  call  every  Productions  whofe 
Parts  exijl  all  at  once,  and  whofe  Nature  de- 
pends not  on  a  Tranfithnfr  its  Effence,  call 
it  a  Work,  or  Thing  done,  not  an  Energy 
or  Operation. — Thus  a  Houfe  is  a  Work, 
a  Statue  is  a  Work,  and  fo  is  a  Ship,  and 
fo  a  Picture.  I  feem,  faid  I,  to  com- 
prehend you. 

If  then  there  be  no  Productions,  faid  he, 
but  muft  be  of  Parts,  either  co-exifient  or 
fuccejjive  ;  and  the  one  of  thefe"  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  Work,  and  the  other  be  an 
Energy ;  it  will  follow,  there  will  be  no 
Production,  but  will  be  either  a  Work  or  an 

D  Energy* 
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Energy.        T  here  will  not,  faid  I.       But 
every  Art^  faid  he,  you  have  granted,  is 
accomplished  and  ended  in  rJohat  it  produces  ? 
I  replied,  I  had.  And  there  are 

no  Productions,  but  Works  or  Energies  ? 
None. 

It  will  follow  then,  faid  he,  thajt  every 
Artwillbe  accomplished  andend- 
ed  in  a  Work  or  Energy. 

To  this  I  anfwered,  That  his  Reafoning 
I  could  not  impeach  ;  but  that  ftill  the  Di- 
ftinclion  of  Work  and  Energy  was  wdiat  I 
did  not  well  comprehend.  There  are 
feveral  Circumftances,  faid  he,  which  will 
ferve  fufficiently  to  make  it  clear. 
I  begged  he  would  mention  fome. 

Thus  then,  faid  he When  the  Pro- 
duction of  any  Art  is  an  Energy^  then  the 
Perfection  of  the  Art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  Energy.  For  inftance,  the  Per- 
fection of  aMufician  is  only  known,  while 
he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  Pro- 
duction 
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du&ion  of  any  Art  is  a  Work,  then  is  not  the  ^ 
Perfection  vifible  during  the  Energy,  but  only 
after  it.  Thus  the  Perfe&ion  of  the  Sta- 
tuary is  not  feen  during  his  Energies  as  a 
Statuary,  but  when  his  Energies  are  over, 
when  no  Stroke  of  the  Chizzel  is  wanting,, 
but  the  Statue  is  left  as  tbeRefult  of  all 
It  is  true,  faid  I. 

Again,    continued   he,^ in  confe- 

quence  of  this,  where  the  Production  is  an 
Energy i  there  the  Production  is  of  Necejity 
co-eval  with  the  Artift*  For  how  fhould 
the  Energy  furvive  the  Man  ?  the  Playing 
remain,  when  the  Mufician  is  dead?  But 
where  the  Production  is  a  Work,  then  is 
there  no  fuch  NeceJJity.  The  Work  may  well 
remain,  when  the  Artift  is  forgotten ;  there 
being  no  more  reafon,  that  the  Statue  and 
the  Artift  fhould  be  co-eval,  than  the  Man 
and  the  rude  Marble,  before  it  received  a 
regular  Figure.  You  feem  now,  faid  I, 
to  have  explained  yourfelf, 

B  2  If 
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If  then,  faid  he,  Work  and  Energy 
be  made  intelligible  Terms ,  you  cannot  but 
perceive  the  Truth  of  what  we  before  af- 

ferted -—that  every  Art%  according  to  tts 

Genius,  miifi  needs  be  accomplijhed  in  one  of 
thefe  \  that ,  except  in  thefe  two,  it  can  be  ac- 
complifoed  in  nothing  elj'e  ;    and  confequently 

that  ONE  OF  THESE  MUST-OF  NECESSITY 

be  its  End,  I  anfwered,  That  the 

Reafoning  appeared]  uftly  deduced.  So 
much  then,  replied  he,  for  the  Ending  or 
Accomplifiment  of  Art ;  and  fomuchalfo 
for  a  long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  Difqui- 
fition.  • 

§  5.  He  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than  I 
was  beginning  to  applaud  him  ;  efpecially 
en  his  having  treated  a  Subject  focopioufly, 
itarted,  as  it  were,  by  Chance,  and  without 
any  apparent  Preparation.'  But  I  had  not 
gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me,  by  fay- 
ing, That  as  to  my  Praifes  they  were  more 
than  he  deferved  ;  that  he  could  pretend  to 
no  great  Merit  for  having  been,  as  I  called 

6  it, 
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it,  fo  copious,  when  he  had  fo  often  before 
thought,  on  what  at  prefent  v  |  :een 

talking.  In  ihort,  fays  he,  to  tell  you  a 

Secret,  I  have  been  a  long  time  amufmg 
myfelf,  in  forming  an  EiTay  upon  this  Sub- 
ject. I  could  not  here  forbear  reproach- 
ing him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his 
Intentions.  My  Reproaches  produced  alert 
of  amicable  Gontroverfy,  which  at  length 
ended  in  his  offering,  That,  to  make  me 
fome  amends,  he  would  now  recite  me  (if 
I  pleafed)  a  fmall  fragment  of  the  Piece  ; 
a  Fragment  which  he  had  happened  acci- 
dentally to  have  about  him.  The  Propofal, 
on  my  part,,  was  willingly  accepted^  and 
without  farther  Delay,  the  Papers  were 
produced. 

As  to  the  Performance  itfelf,  it  mud  be 
confefTed,  in  point  of  Stile,  it  wasfomewhat 
high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  Excefs.  At  the  time  however  of 
recital,  this  gave  me  lefs  Offence,  becaufe 
it  feemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  Drynefs 
of  what  had  paffed  before, and  in  fome  fort 
D  3  tQ 
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to  fupply  the  Place  of  an  Epilogue  to  our 
Conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate, 
he  began  reading  as  follows : 

<c  O  Art  !  Thou diftinguifhing Attribute 
e<  and  Honour  of  'Human  Kind  !  who  art 
u  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her 
"  Graces, but  (what  is  more)  even  to  adorn 
tC  her  with  Graces  of  thy  own.  PoffeiTed  of 
tc  Thee,  the  meaneft  Genius  grows  deferv- 
<c  ing,  and  has  a  juft  Demand  for  a  Portion 
"  of  our  Efteem.  Devoid  of  Thee,  the 
<{  Brighter!  of  our  Kind  lie  loft  and  ufelefs, 
"  and  are  but  poorly  difdnguifhed  from 
**  the  moft  Defpicable  and  Bafe.  When 
*e  we  inhabited  Forefts  in  common  with 
"  Brutes,  nor  other  wife  known  from  them 
"  than  by  the  Figure  of  our  Species  ;  Thou 
"  taughteft  us  to  affert  the  Sovereignty  of  our 
"  Nature,  and  to  affume  that  Empire,  for 
"  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thou- 
"  fands  of  Utilities  owe  their  Birth  to  Thee ; 
"  thoufandsof  Elegancies,  Pleafures,  and 
"  Joys,  without  which  Life  itfelf  wOuld  be 
"  but  an  in  lipid  PofTeffion. 

"  Wide 
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"  Wide   and  extenfive  is  the  Reach 
"  of  thy  Dominion.      No  Element  is 
"  there  either  fo  'violent  or  {ofubtleSoyield- 
*\  ingov  fojluggi/h,  as  by  the  Powers  of  its 
"  Nature  to  be  fuperior  to  thy  Direction. 
"  Thou  dreadefl  not  the  fierce  Impetuofuy 
•*  of  Fire,  but  compelled  its  Violence  to 
(i  be  both  obedient  and  ufeful.  By  it  Thou 
"  fofteneft  theftubborn  Tribe  of  Minerals, 
"  fo  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded  into 
"  Shapes  innumerable.   Hence  Weapons, 
*c  Armour,  Coin  ;  and  previous  to  thefe, 
"  and   other  Thy  Works  and   Energies, 
"  hence  all  thofe  various  Tools  and  Inftru- 
"  ments,  which  empower  Thee  to  proceed 
"  to  farther  Ends  more  excellent.     Nor  is 
"  the  fubtle   Air   lefs   obedient  to  Thy 
"  Power,  whether  Thou  willeft  it  to  be  a 
**  Minifter  to  our  Pleafure,  or  Utility.    At 
"  Thy  Command  it  give th  Birth  to  Sounds, 
"  which  charm  the  Soul  with  all  the  Powers 
"  of  Harmony.    Under  thy  Inftru&ion  it 
*'  moves  the  Ship  o'er  Seas,  while  that 
*'  yielding  Element,  where  otherwife  we 
D  4  "  fink, 
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t4  fink,  even  Water  itfclf  is  by  Thee 
"  taught  to  bear  us;  the  van;  Ocean  topro- 
Cj  mote  that  Jntercourfe  of  Nations,  which 
tQ  Ignorance  would  imagine  it  was  d'eftmed 
cs  to  intercept.  To  fay  how  thy  Influence  is 
"  (qcti  on  Earth,  would  be  to  teach 
*{  the  me'aneir,  what  he  knows  already. 
€*  Suffice  it  but  to  mention  Fields  of  Arable 
et  and  Paflure  ;  Lawns  and  Groves,  and 
"  Gardens,andPlantations; Cottages;  Vil- 
*'  lages,Caftles, Towns;  Palace.s,TempIes., 
sc  and  fpacious  Cities. 

"  Nor  does  thy  Empire  end  in  Subjects 
€J  thus  in-animate.  Its  Power  alfo  extends 
4C  thro'  the  various  Race  of  Animals, 
"  who  either  patiently  fubmit  to  become 
ec  thy  Slaves,  or  are  fure  to  findThee  an  ir- 
"  refiftibfe  Foe.  The  faithful  Dog,  the 
45  patient  Ox, the  generous Horfe,  and  the 
<«  mighty  Elephant,  are  content  all  to  re- 
4C  ceive  their  Inftruclions  from  Thee,  and 
u  readily  to  lend  their  natural  InJiincJs  or 
u  Strength,  to  perform  thofeOmces,which 
V  thy  Occafions  call  for.  If  there  be  found 

l<  any 
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"  any  Species,  which  are  ferviceable  when 
<<  dead,  Thou  fuggeftefl  the  Means  to  in- 
"  veftigate  and  take  them.  If  any  be  fo 
"  favage,  as  to  refufe  being  tamed  ;  or  of 
"  Natures  fierce  enough,  to  venture  an  At- 
Ci  tack ;  Thou  teacheft  us  to  fcorn  their 
<c  brutal  Rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  purfue,  and 
*'  conquer. 

Cc  A-nd  fuch,  O  Art  !  is  thy  amazing 
"  Influence,  whenThou  art  employed  only 
"  onthefe  inferior  Subjeffs-,  on  Natures  In* 
"  animate ',  or  at  bed  Irrational.  But  when-? 
"  e'er  Thou  choofeft  a  Subjetf  more  noble, 
*6  and  fetteft  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind 
"  itfelf ,  then  it  is  Thou  becomeft  truly  ami- 
"  able  and  divine;  the  ever-flowing  Source 
"  of  thofe  fublimer  Beauties,  of  which  no 
t(  SubjeB'  but  Mind  alone  is  capable.  Then 
cc  it  is  Thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  Man- 
"  kind  the  admired  Tribe  of  Poets  and  of 
"  Orators;  the  facred  Train  of  Patriots  and 
<c  of  Heroes  ;  the  godlike  Lift  of  Philofo- 
<s  phers  and  Legiflators;  the  Forms  ofvir- 
V  tuous  and  equal  Polities,  where  private 

"  Wei- 
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<c  Welfare  is  made  the  fame  with  public  ; 
"  where  Crowds  themfelves  prove  dif- 
"  interefted  and  brave,  and  Virtue  is  made 
"  a  national  and  popular  Chara&eriflic. 

"  Hail  !  facred  Source  of  all  thefe 
<c  Wonders  !  Thy/elf  mftxudL  me  to  praife 
(t  Thee  worthily,thro' whom  whate'er  we 
<f  do,  is  done  with  Elegance  and  Beauty  ; 
"  without  whom,  what  we  do,  is  ever  grace- 
"  lefs  and  deformed. — Venerable  Power  ! 
tc  By  what  Name  mall  I  addrefs  Thee  ? 
"  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind  ; 
"  or  art  Thou  more  truly  Mind  itfelf? — 
u  It  is  Mind  Thou  art,  moft  perfect 
tc  Mind  ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and 
"  polifhed  ;  infuchThou  dwelleft,  of  fuch 
<£  Thou  art  the  Form  ;  nor  is  it  a  Thing 
ec  morepoffibleto  feparate  Thee  from  fuch, 
ct  than  it  would  be  to  feparate  Thee  from 
'f  thy  own  Exiftence." — — 

My  good  Friend  was  now  arrived  to  a 
very  exalted  Pitch,  and  was  purfuing  his 
Panegyric  with  greatWarmth  and  Fluency ; 

when 
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when  we  entered  the  Suburbs,  our  Walk 
being  near  finifhed.  The  People,  as  we 
went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  Sur- 
prize ;  which  I,  who  was  lefs  engaged, 
having  leifure  to  obferve,  thought  it  was 
proper  to  admonifh  my  Friend,  that  he 
fhould  give  over.  He  immediately  ceafed 
reading  ;  put  his  Papers  up  ;  and  thanked 
me  for  Hopping  him  at  fo  feafonable  a 
Time. 

§  6.  What  remained  of  our  Difcourfe 
paffed  off  with  lefs  Rapture,  and  was  in- 
deed no  more,  than  a  kind  of  fhort  Re- 
capitulation. 

He  obferved  to  me,  that  our  Inquiries 
had  furnifhed  out  an  Anfwer  to  four  diffe- 
rent Queftions.  For  thus,  faid  he,  if  it  be 
afked  us,  What  Art  is  ?  We  have  to 
Anfwer,  //  is — — an  habitual  Power  in 
Man,  of  becoming  the  Caufe  offome  Effect, 
according  to  a  Syjiem  of  various  and  well- 
approved  Precepts,  If  it  be  afked  us,  On 
what  Subject  Art  operates  ?  We  can  anfwer, 

On 
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On  a  contingent,  which  is  within  the  reach 
ef  the  Human  Powers  to  influence.  If  it  be 
aiked  us,  For  what  Reafon,  for  the  fake  of 
what,  Art  operates  ?  We  may  reply,  For 
the  fake  of  fame  abjhit  Goo  J,  relative  to  Hu- 
man Life,  and  attainable  by  Man,  butfupe- 
rior  to  h*s  natural  and  iminjirucled  Facul- 
ties, Laftly,  if  it  be  afked,  Where  it  is  the 
Operations  of  Art  end  ?  We  may  fay, 
JLitber  infome  Energy,  or  injome  Work, 

He  added,  That  if  he  were  not  afraid  of 
the  Imputation  of  Pedantry,  he  could  be 
almoft  tempted  to  fay,  That  we  had  been 
confidering  Art,  with  refpecl:  to  thofe  four 
Caufes,  fo  celebrated  once  among  Profeffors 
in  the  Schools.  By  thefe,  upon  Inquiry,  I 
found  that  he  meant  certain  Caufes,  called 
the  f  Efficient,  the  f  Material,  the  %  Final \ 
and:  the.  (|  Formal. 

But 
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But  here,  without  farther  explaining, 
he  begged  for  the  prefent  that  we-  might 
conclude,  being  fufficiently,  as  he  faid, 
fatigued  with  the  Length  of  what  had 
paffed  already.  The  Requeft  was  reafon- 
able  I  could  not  but  own,  and  thus  ended 
our  Converfation,  and  foon  after  it  our 
Walk. 


7be     END. 
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A    DISCOURSE 

On  MUSIC,    PAINTING, 
and    POETRY. 

CHAP.     I. 

Introduction, — De/ign  and  Diftribution  of 
the  Whole, — Preparation  for  the  following 
Chapters. 

AL  L  Arts  have  this  in   common,  Ch.  L 
that    they    refpeSl    Human    Life,   ^^-v- 
Some   contribute   to    its   Neceffi- 
ties,  as  Medicine  and  Agriculture;  others 
to  its  Elegance,  as  Mufic,  Painting,  and 
Poetry. 

Now,  with  refpecl:  to  thefe  two  diffe- 
rent Species^  the  necejfary  Arts  feem  to  have 
been  prior  in  time ;  if  it  be  probable,  that 
E  3  Men 
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Men  confulted  how  to  live  and  to  fvpport 
themfehes,  before  they  began  to  deliberate 
how  to  render  Life  agreeable.  Nor  is  this 
indeed  unconfirmed  by  Fact,  there  being 
noNationknownfo  barbarous  and  ignorant, 
as  where  the  Rudiments  of  thefe  necefary 
Arts  are  not  in  fome  degree  cultivated. 
And  hence  poffibly  they  may  appear  to  be 
the  more  excellent  and  worthy,  as  having 
claim  to  a  Preference)  derived  from  their 
Seniority. 

The  Arts  however  of  Elegance  cannot 
be  faid  to  want  Pretentions,  if  it  be  true, 
that  Nature  framed  us  for  fome  thing  more 
than  mereExifence.  Nay,  farther*,  ifFVell- 
beirg  be  clearly  preferable  to  Mere-being, 
and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  contempt- 
ible, they  may  have  reafon  perhaps  to 
afpire  even  to  a  Superiority ■,  But  enough 
of  this,  to  come  to  our  Purpofe, 

§2- 


*  'Ou   to  tfiv  Tzrfpi  •arAs'jfS  •srotjjleoi/, 
Y,AA;;   to    eu   t$vi     Plat,  in  Critone. 


PAINTING,  and  POETRY.  $$ 

§  2.  The  Defign  of  this  Difcourfe  is  to  Ch.  I. 
treat ofMusic,  Painting, andPoETRY;    ,-^^— 
to  confider  in  what  they  agree,  and   in 
what  they  differ ;  and  which  upon  the 

WHOLE,  IS  MORE  EXCELLENT  THAN  THE 
OTHER  TWO. 

In  entering  upon  this  Inquiry,  it  is  firft 
to  be  obferved,  that  the  Mind  is  made 
confeious  of  the  natural  V/ or  Id  and  its  Af- 
fections, and  of  other  Minds  and _  their 
Affections,  by  the  feveral  Organs  of  the 
Senfes  (a).  By  the  fame  Organs,  thefe  Arts 
exhibit  to  the  Mind  Imitations,  and  imitate 
either  Parts  or  Affections  of  this  ?2atural 
E  4  World, 


[a)  To  explain  fome  future  Obfervations,  it  will 
be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  Mind  from  thefe 
Materials  thus  brought  together,  and  from  its  own  Ope- 
rations on  them,    and  in  confequence  of  them,    becomes 

fraught-  with  Ideas- and  that    many  Minds/p 

fraught,  by  a  fort  of  Compact  affigning  to  each  Idea 
fome  Sound  to  be  its  Mark  or  Symbol,  were  thefirfi 

Inventors  and  Founders  a/  Language.     See 

Vol.  II.  or  Hermes,  Lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  4. 
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World,  or  elfe  the  Pamons,  Energies,  and 
other  Affections  of  Minds.  There  is  this 
Difference  however  between  thefe  Arts  and 
Nature ;  that  Nature  paifes  to  the  Percipient 
thro*  all  the.  Senfes;  whereas  thefe  Arts  ufe 
only  two  of  them,  that  of  Seeing  and  that 
of  Hearing.  And  hence  it  is  that  ihejen- 
fible  Objects  or  Media,  thro'  which  [b)  they 
imitate,  can  hzfuch  only,  as  thefe  twoSenfes 
are  framed  capable  of  perceiving;  and  thefe 
Media  are  Motion,  Sound,  Colour •,  and 
figure. 

Paint- 


(&)  To  prevent  Confuficn  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  in  all  thefe  Arts  there  is  a  Difference  between 
the  fevjible  Media,  thro'  which  they  imitate,  and  the 
Subjects  imitated.  The  fenfible  Media,  tbro'  which 
they  imitate,  muft  be'  always  relative  to  that  Senfey 
by  which  the  particular  Art  applies  to  the  Mind ;  but 
the  Subject  imitated  may  he  foreign  to  that  Se?ife,  anci 
beyond  the  P^wer  of  its  Perception  Painting,  for  in- 
j^anee,  (as  is  (hewn  in  this  Chapter)  has  no  fevfible 
Mediay  thro'  which  it  operates,  except  Colour  and 
Figure:  But  as  to  Subjetft,  it  may  have  Motions, 
Sounds,  moral  Affections  and  Actions;  none  of  which 
are  either  Colours  or  Figures-,  but  which  however  are 
all  capable  of  being  imitated  thro'  them.  See  Chapter 
fcfce  fecond,  Notes  (£),  (e),  {d). 
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Painting,  having  the  Eye  for  its  Or-  Ch.  L 
van,  cannot  be  conceived  to  imitate,  but 
thro'  the  Media  of  vifible  Objedts.  And 
farther,  its  Mode  of  imitating  being  always 
?mtionlefs,  there  mull  be  fubtra&ed  from 
thefe  the  Medium  of  Motion.  It  remains 
then,  that  Colour  and  Figure  are  the  only 
Media,  thro' -which  Painting  imitates, 

Music,  palling  to  the  Mind  thro'  the 
Organ  of  the  Ear,  can  imitate  only  by 
Sounds  and  Motions, 

Poetry,  having  the  Ear  alfo  for  its 
Organ,  as  far  as  Words  are  confidered  to  be 
no  more  than  mere  Sounds,  can  go  no  far- 
ther in  Imitating,  than  may  be  performed 
by  Sound  and  Motion,  But  then,  as  thefe 
its  Sounds  jt and  by  *  Compact  j or  the  various 
Ideas,  with  which  the  Mind  is  fraught,  it  is 
enabled  by  this  means  to  imitate,  as  far  as 

Lan** 


*  $ce  Note  (a)  Page  55. 
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Ch.  I.     Language  can  exprefs ;  and  that  It  is  evident 
*-""*"— '   will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  feen,  how 
thefe  Arts  agree,  and  how  they  differ. 

They  agree,  by  being  #// Mimetic, 
or  Imitative. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different 
Media ;  P  ai  n  t  i  n  g  by  Figure  and  Colour  j 
M  u  s  1  c ,  by  Sound  and  Motion  $  Painting 
and  Music,  by  Media  which  are  Natural ; 
Poe  t  R  y  ,  for  the  greaterl  Part,  by  ^Medium, 
which  is  Artificial  [c]% 

§3- 


(c)  A  Figure  painted,  or  a  composition  of  Mu- 
fical  Sounds  have  always  a  natural  Relation  to  that, 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  be  the  Refeniblance .  But 
a  Defcriptiou  in  Words  has  rarely  any  fuch  natural 
Relation  to  the  feveral  Ideas,  of  ivhich  thofe  IVords  are 
the  Symbols.  None  therefore  understands  the  Defcrip- 
tion,  but  thofe  who /peak  the  Language.  On  the  con- 
trary, Mufical  and  Pi&ure-Imitations  are  intelligible 
to  all  Men. 

i  Why 

4 
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§  3.  As  to  that  Art,  which  upon  the  Ch.  L 
whole  is  moji  excellent  of  the  three  \\K.  muft  be 
obferved,  that  among  thefe  various  Media 
of  imitating,  fome  will  naturally  be  more  ac- 
curate, fome  lefs;  fome  will  beji  imitate  one 
Subjetl: ;  fome,  another.  Again,  among 
the  Number  of  SubjeBs  there  will  be  natu- 
rally alfo  a  Difference,  as  to  Merit  and  De- 
merit, There  will  be  {omefublime,  and 
{ome  low;  fome  copious,  and  {ome  fhorti 
fome  pathetic,  and  others  void  of  Vafjion  ; 
fome  formed  to  injlru5l,  and  others  not  ca- 
pable of  it. 

Now,  from  thefe  two  Circumftances  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  from  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Imitation^  and  the  Merit  of  the  Subjetf 
imitated^  the  Queftion  concerning  which 
Art  is  mojl  excellent,  rauft  be  tried  and  de- 
termined. 

This 


Why  it  is  faid  that  Poetry  is  not  unlverjally,  but 
only  for  the  greater  part  artificial,  fee  below,  Chapter 
the  Third,  where  what  Natural  Force  it  has,  is  ex- 
amined  and  eftimated,    ' 
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CJh.  I.         This  however  cannot  be  done,  without 
********  a  Detail  of  Particulars,  that  fo  there  may 

be  formed,  on  every  part,  juft  and  accurate 

Comparifons. 

To  begin  therefore  with  Painting. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     II. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Painting  imitate*. -— 
0?i  the  Subjects  which  Mnjic  imitates. — 
Comparifon  of  Mufic  with  Painting. 

THE  fittest  Subjects  for  Ch.  IL 
Painting,  are  all  fuch  Things,   <—-**--' 
and  Incidents,  as  are* peculiarly  cha- 
raflerifed  by  Figure  and  Colour. 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  Mafs  (a)  of 
Things  inanimate  and  vegetable ;  fuch  as 
Flowers,  Fruits,  Buildings,  Landfkips — 
The  various  Tribes  of  Animal  Figures ;  fuch 
as  Birds,  Beafts,  Herds,  Flocks — - — The 
Motions  and  Sounds  peculiar  to  each  Animal 
Species,when  accompanied  with  Configura- 
tions^ which  are  obvious  and  remarkable(b)—~ 

The 

*  P.  57- 

(a)  The  Reafon  is,  that  thefe  things  are  almoft 
wholly  known  to  us  by  theirs  Colour  and  Figure.  Be- 
fides,  they  are  as  motlonlefs,  for  the  mofc  part,  in 
Nature-,  as  in  the  Imitation. 

(Z>)  Instances  of  this  kind  are  the  Flying  of 
Birds,  the  Galloping  of  Horfes,  the  Roaring  of  Lions, 
the  Crowing  of  Cocks.     And  the  R.eafon  is,  that 

though 
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Ch.  II.  The  Human  Body  in  all  its  Appearances  [as 
v"""v~"'     Male,  Female;  Youn^,  Old;  Handfome, 
Ugly;)  and  in  all  its  Attitudes,  (as  Laying, 

Sitting,  Standing,  &c.) The  Natural 

Sounds  peculiar  to  the  Human  Species,  (fuch 

asCrying,Laughing,Hollowing,cfr.)(^) — 
All  Energies,  PaJJions*,  and  Affections  of  the 
Sou/,  being  in  any  degree  more  intenfe  or 

violent 


though  to  paint  Motion  or  Sound  be  impoffible,  yet  the 
Motions  and  Sounds  here  mentioned  having  an  z'm- 
tnedlate  and  natural  Connexion  with  a  certain  vifible 
Configuration  of  the  Parts,  the  Mind,  from  a 
Profpe£t  of  this  Configuration,  conceives  infenfibly  that 
which  is  concomitant ;  and  hence  it  is  that,  by  a  fort  of 
Fallacy,  the  Sounds  and  Motions  appear  to  be 
painted  alfo.  On  the  contrary,  not  fo  in  fuch  Mo- 
tions, as  the  Swimming  of  many  kinds  of  Fifh;  or  Hi 
fuch  Sounds,  as  the  Purring  of  a  Cat;  becaufe  here  is  no 
fuch  fpecial  Configuration  to  be  perceived. — Homer  m  his 
Shield  defcribing  the  Picture  of  a  Bull  feized  by  two 
Lions,  fays  of  the  Bull — o  Si  [Axytpiz  fj.tpvx.ug '  EXxtlo— - 
He,  belioiving loudly,  was dr ag d along*  Where Eujiathius9 
in  commenting  on  this  Bellowing,  fays,  us  s^nAs  tw 
yv\y.ot\i,  as  he  (the  Bull)  made  manifeji  (in  the  Picture) 
by  his  Figure  or  Attitude*  Euft.  in  J.  2.  p.  1224. 

(c)  The  Reafon  is  of  the  fame  kind,  as  that 
given  in  the  Note  immediately  preceding  ;  and  by 
the  fame  Rule,  the  Obfervation  muft  be  confined  to 
natural  Sounds  only.  In  Language,  few  of  the  Speakers 
know  the  Configurations ,  which  attend  it. 
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violent  than  ordinary  (d) All  ABions  Ch.  II. 

and  'Events,  whofe  Integrity  or  Wholenefi 
depends  upon  zfiort  and  felf' evident  Suc- 

ceffion  of  Incidents  (e) Or  if  the  Sue- 

ceflion  be  extended,  then  Jiicb  Actions  at 
leaft,  whofe  Incidents  are  all  along,  during 
that  SucceJJion^Jimilar  (/*) — —All  AcJions, 
which  being  qualified  as  ^I'^open  them- 
feives  into  a  large  Variety  of  Circumftances, 

con- 


(d)  The  Reafon  is  flill  of  the  fame  kind,  viz.. 
from  their  Vifible  Effects  on  the  Body.  They  natu- 
rally produce  either  to  the  Countenance  a  particular 
Rednefs  or  Paknefs ;  or  a  particular  Modification  of  its 
Mufcles  ;  or  elfe  to  the  Limbs,  a  particular  Attitude. 
Now  all  thefe  Effects  zttfolely  referable  to  Colour 
and  Figure,  the  two  grand  fenfible  Media,  peculiar 
to  Painting.  See  Raphael's  Cartoons  of  St.  Paul  at 
Athens,  and  of  his  flriking  the  Sorcerer  Elytnas  blind  ■ 
See  alfo  the  Crucifixion  of  Polycrates,  and  the  Suffer- 
ings of  the  Conful  Regulus,  both  by  Salvator  Rofa. 

(e)  For  of  neceffity  every  Picture  is  a  Pun£lum 
<Te??iporis  srlNSTANT. 

(f)  Such,  forinftance,  as  a  Storm  at  Sea  ;  whofe 
Incidents  ofVifion  may  be  nearly  all  included  in  foam- 
ing Waves,  a   dark  Sky,  Ships  out  of  their  erect 

Pofture,  and  Men  hanging  upon  the  ropes. — ■ 

Or  as  a  Battle  ;  which  from  Beginning  to  End  pre- 
fents  nothing  elfe,  than  Blood,  Fire,  Smoak,  and 
Diforder.     Naw fmh  Events  may  be  well  imitated 

all 
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Ch.  II.  concurring  all  in  the  fam'e  Point  of  Time  (g). 

y-^~> jiU  Acliom  which  are  known,    and 

known  univerfally,  rather  than  Actions 
newly  invented  or  known  but  to  few  {/i). 

And' 


attatonce\  for  how  long  foever  they  la  ft,  they  are  but 
Repetitions  of  the  fame Nicias,  the  Painter,  recom- 
mended much  the  fame  Subjects,  viz.  a  Sea-fight  or  a 
Land-battle  of  Cavalry.  His  reafons  too  are  much  the 
fame  with  thofe  mentioned  in  Note (g).  He  concludes 
with  a  Maxim,  (little  regarded  by  his  Succeflbrs,  how- 
ever important, )thattheSubje£l  itfelf  is  as  much  aPart 
of  the  Painter's  Art,  as  the  Poet's  Fable  is  a  Part  of 
Poetry.     See  Demetrius  Phal.  p.  53.  Edit.  Ox. 

(g)  For  Painting  is  not  bounded  in  Exten- 
sion, as  it  is  in  Duration.  Befides,  it  feems 
true  in  every  Species  of  Compofition,  that,  as  far  as 
Perplexity  and  Confufion  may  be  avoided,  and  the 
JVholenefs  of  the  Piece  maybe  preferved  clear  and  in- 
telligible ;  the  more  ample  the  Magnitudei  and  the 
greater  the  Variety ,  the  greater  alfo,  in  proportion, 
the  Beauty  and  Perfetlion.  Noble  inftances  of  this* 
are  the  Pictures  above-mentioned  in  Note  (d). 
See  Ariflot.  Poet.  cap.  7.  'O  <i\  x<*9'  uvlyv  (p{i<rni  ra 
i&odyiji.oti®*  o°©r>y  «£*  y-h,  &c.  See  alfo  Cbarafteri-* 
Jiicks,V.  I.  p.  143.  and  BoJ/u,  B.  1.  cap.  16.  L'Achille' 
d'Homere  eflfigrand^  Sue. 

(h)  The  Reafon  is,  that  a  Picture  being  (as  has 
been  faid)  but  a  Point  or  In/lant,  in  a  Story  well 
known  the  Spectator's  Memory  will  fupply  the  pre- 
vious znA  the  fubfegncnt.     But  this  cannot  be  done, 

where 
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And  thus  much  as  to  the  Subjects  of  Ch.  II. 
Painting. 

§  2.    In  Music,  the  fittest  Sub- 
jects of  Imitation  are  all  fuch  Things 

and 


where  fuch  Knoivledge  is  wanting.  And  therefore  ic 
may  be  juftly  queftioned,  whether  the  mod  cele- 
brated Subje&s,  borrowed  by  Painting  from  Hiftory, 
would  have  been  any  of  them  intelligible  thro'  ths 
Medium  of  Painting  on/y,  fuppofing  Hillory  to  have 
been  filent,  and  to  have  given  no  additional  Information. 

It  maybe  here  added,  that  Horace,  comformably 
to  this  Reafoning,  recommends  even  to  Poetic  Imita* 
tion  a  known  Story,  before  an  unknown. 

Tuque 


Re  Situs  Iliacum  carmen  deducts  in  ablusi 
£htamfi  prof  err  es  ignota,  indi&aque  primus. 

Art.  Poet.  v.  128. 

And  indeed  as  the  being  underftood  to  others ,  either 
Hearers  or  Spectators,  feems  to  be  a  common  Requi* 
fite  to  all  Mimetic  Arts  whatever  ;  (for  to  thofe,  who 
underftand  them  not,  they  are  in  fa&  no  Mimetic 
Arts)  it  follows,  that  Perfpicuiiy  muft  be  Ejfcntial  to 
them  all\  and  that  no  prudent  Artift  would  neglect,, 
if  it  were  poffible,  any  juft  Advantage  to  obtain  this 
End.  Now  there  can  be  no  Advantage  greater,  than 
the  Notoriety  of  the  Subjecl  imitated. 
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Ch.  II.  and  Incident  s,asaremofl  eminently  *cha- 
*"""*""-'   raclerifed  by  Motion  and  Sound. 

Motion  may  be  either  flow  or  fwift* 

even  or  uneven^  broken  or  continuous • 

Sound  may  be  either  foft  or  loud,  high  or 
low*  Wherever  therefore  any  of  thefe  Spe- 
cies of  Motion  or  Sound  may  be  found  in 
'  an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree*, 
there  will  be  room  for  Musical  Imita- 
tion. 

Thus,  in  the  Natural  or  Inanimate 
Worlds  Music  may  imitate  the  Glidings, 
Murmurings,Toffings,Roarings,and  other 
Accidents  of  Water*  as  perceived  in  Foun- 
tains, Cataracts,  Rivers,  Seas,  &c, — The 
fame  of  Thunder — the  fame  of  Winds,  as 
well  the  ftormy  as  the  gentle. — —In  the 
Animal  World*  it  may  imitate  the  Voice  of 
ibme  Animals,  but  chiefly  that  of  finging 

Birds It  may  2M0  faintly  copy  fome  of 

their  Motions* — In  the  Human  Kind*  it  can 

alfo 

*  P.  5> 
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alfo  imitate  fome  Motions  [i)  and  Sounds (k) ;  Ch.  IT; 
and  of  Sounds  thofe  moji  perfectly ,  which  v~~v"""^ 
are  expreffive  of  Grief  and  Anguifo  (I) . 

And  thus  much  as   to  the  Subjects, 
which  Mufic  imitates. 

§  3.  It  remains  then,  that  we  compare 
thefe  two  Arts  together.  And  here  in- 
deed, as  to  Mujical  Imitation  in  general,  it 
muft  be  confeffed  that — as  it  can,  from  its 
Genius,  imitate  only  Sounds  and  Motions-—* 
as  there  are  not  many  Motions  either  in  the 

Animal 


(:')  As  the  Walk  of  the  Giant  Polypheme,  in  the 
Pa  floral  of  Acis  and  Galatea.' — ^-^See  what  ample  Strides 
he  takes,  &c. 

(k)  As  the  Shouts  of  a  Multitude,  in  the  Corona- 
tion Anthem  of,  Godfave  the  King,  &c. 

(/)  The  Reafon  is,  that  this  Species  of  Mufical 
Imitation  moft  nearly  approaches  Nature.  For  Grief  i 
in  moft  Animals,  declares  itfelf  by  Sounds,  which  arc 
not  unlike  to  long  Notes  in  the  Chromatic  Syftem,, 
Of  this  kind  is  the  Chorus  of  Baal's  Priefts  in 
the  Oratorio  of  Deborah,  Doleful  Tidings9  how  $e 
wound,  &c. 

F  a 
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Ch.  II.  Animal  ox  in  the  Inanimate  World,  which 
*~-*v~— '  are  exclujively  peculiar  even  to  any  Species 

and  fcarcely  any  to  an  Individual as 

there  are  rio  Natural  Sounds,  which  cha- 
ra&erife  at  leaft  lower  than  a  Species  (for 
the  Natural  Sounds  of  Individuals  are  in 

every  Species  the  fame) farther,  as 

Mufic  does  but   imperfectly  imitate  even 

thefe  Sounds  and  Motions  (m) On  the 

contrary,  as  Figures,  Poftures  of  Figures, 

and  Colours  characlerife  not  only  every  fen- 

jible  Species^  but  even  every  Individual^  and 

for  the  moil  part  alio  the  various  *  Energies 

and  Paffions  of  every  Individual and 

farther,  as  Painting  is  able,  -with  the  higheft 
Accuracy  and Exaflnefs,  to  imitate  ail  thefe 
Colours  and  Figures ;   and  while  Mufical 

Imita- 


(w)  The  Reafon  is  from  the  DiJJimilitude  be- 
tween the  Sounds  and  Motions  of  Natwe,  and  thofe 
of  Mufic.  Mufical  Sounds  are  all  produced  from  Even 
Vibration,  mod  N> tural  from  Uneven  ;  Mufical  Mo- 
tions are  chiefly  Definite  in  their  Meafure,  mod 
Natural  are  Indefinite. 


See  Note  (d)  of  this  Chapter. 
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Imitation  pretends  at  mq/i  to  no  more,  than  Ch.  II. 
the  railing  of  Idesisfimilar,  itfelf  afpires  to  ' — ■"*—"' 
raife  ideas  the  very  fame — — in  a  word,  .as 
Painting,  in  refpett  of  its  Subjecls>  is  equal 
to  the  nobleji  Part  of  Imitation,  the  Imi- 
tating regular  Actions  confijling  of  a  Whole 
and  Parts;  and  of  fitch  Imitation,  Mufic  is 

utterly  incapable from  all    this    it 

muft  be  confefled,  that  Musical  Imita- 
tion   IS    GREATLY    BELOW    THAT    OF 

Painting,  and  that  at  befi  it  is  but  an 
imperfect  thing. 

As  to  the  Efficacy  therefore  of  Music, 
it  muft  be  derived  from  another  Source, 
which  muft  be  left  for  the  prefent,  to  be 
confidered  of  hereafter  *; 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  Imi- 
tation by  Poetry. 

*  Ch.  VI. 

F3  C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.     III. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates,  but 
imitates  only  thro  natural  Media,  or  mere 

Sounds Comparifon  of  Poetry  in  this 

Capacity,  firfi  with  Painting,  then  with 
Mufic* 

Ch.III.  T3OETIC  Imitation  includes  every 
JL  thing  in  it,  which  is  per  formed  either  by 
Picture-Imitation  or  Musical  ;  for 
its  Materials  are  Words,  and  Words  a.re 

*  Symbols  by  Compact  of  all  Ideas. 

Farther  as  Words>  befide  their  being 
Symbols  by  Compact,  are  alfo  Sounds  vari~ 
oufly  diftinguifhed  by  their  Aptnefs  to  be 
rapidly  or  Jlowly  pronounced,  and  by  the 
refpe&ive  Prevalence  of  Mutes,  Liquids,  or 
Vowels  in  their  Compofition;  it  will  follow 
that,   befide  their  Compaq-Relation,  they 

will 


*  See  Note  {a)  Chap.  I, 
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will  have  likewife  a  Natural  Relation  to  all  Chill, 
fuch  Things,  between  which  and  them-  '  *"" 
felves  there  is  any  Natural  Refemblance. 
Thus,  for  inftance,  there  is  Natural  Re- 
femblance  between  all  forts  of  harJJj  and 
grating  Sounds.  There  is  therefore  (ex- 
clufiveof  its  Signification)  a  iV^/z/nz/ Rela- 
tion between  the  Sound  of  a  vile  Hautboy, 
and  of  that  Verfe  in  *  Virgil, 

Stridenti  miferumjtipuld  difperdere  Carmen* 

or  of  that  other  in  f  Milton. 

Grate  on  their  Scrannel  Pipes  of  wretched 
Straw, 

Soalfo  between  the  fmoothfwift  Gliding  of 
a  River,  and  of  that  Verfe  in  ||  Horace^  ■ 

Labitur,  £?  labetur  in  omne  volubilis  cevum. 

And  thus  in  part  even  Poetic  Imitation 

has  its  Foundation  in  Nature.     But  then 

F  4  this 


*  Eel.  3.  ver.  27.  f  In  his  Lycidas. 

||  Eplft.  2. 1.  1.  Yer.  42,  43. 
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Ch.IIL  this  Imitation  goes  not  far :   and  taken 
v — *"""'   without  the  Meaning  derived  to  the  Sounds 
from  Compact,  is  but  little  intelligible,  how- 
ever perfect  and  elaborate. 

§  2.  If  therefore  Poetry  be  compared 
with  Painting,  in  refpecl  of  this  its 
merely    Natural  and  Inartificial  Refern- 

blance,  it  may  be  juftly  faid  that In  as 

much  as  of  this  fort  of  Refemblance, 
Poetry  (like  Mufic)  has  no  other  Sources, 

than  thofe  two  of  Sound  and  Motion 

in  as  much  as  it  often  wants  thefe  Sources 
themfehes  (for  Numbers  of  Words  neither 
have,  nor  can  have  any  Refemblance  to 
thofe  Ideas,  of  which  they  are  the  Sym- 
bols)  in  as  much  as  Natural  Sounds 

and  Motions,  which  Poetry  thus  imitates, 
are  themfelves  but  *  loofe  and  indefinite  Ac- 
cidents of  thofe  SubjeStSy  to  which  they 
belong,  and  confequently  do  but  loofely  and 

indefinitely  character ife  them laflly,  in 

as  much  as  Poetic  Sounds  and  M6tions  do 

but 

*  P.  67i  68. 
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but  faintly  referable  thofe  of  Nature,  which.  Ch.IIL 
are  tbemfehes  confeffed  to  be  fo  imperfefl 

and  vague From   all  this   it  will 

follow  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  Mufic) 

that Poetic  Imitation  founded 

in  mere  Natural  Resemblance  is 
much  inferior  to  that  of  paint- 
ING, and  at  frejl  but  very  imperfecta 

§  3.  As  to  the  Preference,  which  fuch 
Poetic  Imitation  may  claim  before 
Musical,  or  Musical  Imitation  be- 
fore that;  the  Merits  on  each  Side  may 
appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch 
their  Imitations  from  \  Sound  and  Motion, 
Now  Music  feems  to  imitate  Nature  bet- 
ter as  to  Motion,  and  Poetry  as  to  Sound. 
The  Reafon  is,  that  in  Motions  (a)  Mufic 

has 

+  P.57. 

(<?)  Music  has  no  lefs   than   Jive  different  Lengths 
of  holes  in  ordinary  ufe,  reckoning  from  the  Semi- 
brief  to  the   Semi-quaver  ;  all  which  may  be  infi- 
nitely 
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Ch.IlI.  has  a  greater  Variety  \  and  in  Sounds,  thofc 
%~~vmmmJ  0f  Poetry  approach  nearer  to  Nature  [b). 

If  therefore  in  Sound  the  one  have  the 
Preference,  in  Motion  the  other,  and  the 
Merit  of  Sound  and  Motion  be  fuppofed 
nearly  equal ;  it  will  follow,  that  the 
Merit  of  the  two  Imitations 
will  be  nearly  eqjjal  also. 


nltely  compounded,  even   in   any  one  Time,  or  Mea- 

fure Poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  but  two 

Lengths  or  Quantities,  a  long  Syllable  and  a  Jhorty 
(which  is  its  Half)  and  all  the  Variety  of  Verfe  arifes 
from  fuch  Feet  and  Metres,  as  thefe  two  Species  of 
Syllables,  by  being  compounded,  can  be  made  produce. 

(b)    Musical    Sounds    are  produced    by  even 

Vibrations,  wluchfcarcely  any  Natural  Sounds  are 

on   the  contrary,  Words  are   the  Product  ol  uneven 

Vibration,  and  fo   are   mojl  Natural  Sounds > 

Add  to  this,  that  Words  are  far  more  numerous,  than 
Mufical  Sounds.  So  that  Poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
Sound,  feems  to  exceed  Mufjc,  not  only  in  nearnefs  of 
Refemblance,  but  even  in  Variety  alfo. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

On  the  SubjeBs  which  Poetry  imitates^  not 
by  mere  Sounds  or  natural  Media,  but  by 
Word  s  fignificant ;  the  SubjeBs  at  the  fame 
time  being fuchy  to  which  the  Genius,  of  each 
of  the  other  two  Arts  is  moft  perfectly 
adapted — Its  Comparifon  in  thefe  SubjeBs, 
firft  witb  Paintings  then  with  Mufic. 

THE  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry  has  Ch  IV. 
been  hitherto  confidered,  as  fetch- 
ing its  Imitation  from  mere  Natural  Re- 
femblance.  In  this  it  has  been  ihewn 
much  inferior  to  Painting,  and  nearly 
equal  to  Music. 

It  remains  to  be  confidered,  what  its 
Merits  are,  when  it  imitates  not  by  mere 
Natural  Sound,  but  by  Sound figju fie  ant ; 
by  Words,  the  compaB  Symbols  of  all  kinds 
pf  Ideas.  From  hence  depends  its  genuine 

Force. 
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Ch.IV.  Force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  rind 
.*■— v~— '  Sounds  expreffive  of  every  Idea,  fo  is  there 
no  Subject*  either  of  Picture-Imitation,  or 
Mufical,  to  which  it  does  not  afpire  ;  all 
Things  and  Incidents  whatever  being,  in  a 
manner,  to  be  defcribed  by  Words. 

Whether  therefore  Poetry,  in  this 
its  proper  Sphere y  be  equal  to  the  Imitation  of 
the  other  two  Arts,  is  the  Queftion  at  pre- 
sent, which  comes  in  order  to  be  difcufled. 

Now  as  Subjects  are  infinite ■,  and  the 
other  two  Arts  are  not  equally  adapted  to 
imitates//;  it  is  propofed,  firft  to  compare 
Poetry  with  them  infuch  Subjects,  to 
which  they  are  moft  perfectly  adapted, 

§  2.  To  begin  therefore  with  Paint- 
ing. A  Subject,  in  which  the  Power 
of  this  Art  may  be  ?noft  fully  exerted, 
(whether  it  be  taken  from  the  Inanimate^ 
or  the  Animal \  or  the  Moral  World)  muft 
be  a  Subject,  which  is  principally  and 
eminently  characJerifed  by  certain  Colours 9 

Figures^ 
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Figures,  and  Poftures  of  Figures whofe  Ch.IV. 

Comprehenfion  depends  not  on  a  SucceJJion  of 
Events  -,  or  at  leaf,  if  on  a  SucceJJion,  on  a 
fiort  andjelf-evident  one — >■ — 'which  admits  a 
large  Variety  offuch  Circumftances,  as  all 
concur  in  the  fame  individual  Point  of  Timey 
and  relate  all  to  one  principal  Aclion. 

As  to  fuch  a  Subject  therefore — -—In  as 
much  as  Poetry  is  forced  to  pafs  thro* 
the  Medium  of  CompaB,  while  Painting 
applies  immediately  thro'  the  Medium  of 
Nature -,  the  one  being  underflood  to  all, 
the  other  to  the  Speakers  of  a  certain  Lan- 
guage *  only in  as  much  as  Natural 

Operations  mull  needs  be  more  affecling, 

than  Artificial in  as  much  as  Painting 

helps  our  own  rude  Ideas  by  its  own,  which 
are  confummate  and  wrought  up  to  the  Per- 
fection of  Art ;  while  Poetry  can  raife  no 
other  (a)  than  what  every  Mind  is  furnifhed 

with 

*  Note  (c)  p.  58. 

(a)  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Eve,  that 
•  Grace  was  in  all  her  Steps,  Heav'n  in  her  Eye, 
In  ev'ry  Gejlure  Dignity  and  Love ; 

we 
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Ch.lV.  with  before — in  as  much  as  Painting  fhews 
*— -,*-,"-J  all  the  minute  and  various  concurrent  Cir-> 
cumftances  of  the  Event  in  the  fame  indivi- 
dual Point  of  Time,  as  they  appear  in 
Nature ;  while  Poetry  is  forced  to  want 
this  Circumftance  of  Intelligibility,  by 
being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  fome  de- 
gree of Detail inasmuch  as  this  Detail 

creates  often  the  Dilemma  of  either  be- 
coming  tedious,   to    be  clear ;  or  if  not 

tedious,  then  obfcure laftly,  in  as  much 

as  all  Imitations  morefmilar,  more  imme- 
diate, 


we  have  an  Image  not  of  that  Eve,  which  Milton 
conceived,  but  of  fuch  an  Eve  only,  as  every  one, 
by  his  own  proper  Genius,  is  able  to  reprefent,  from 
reflecting  on  thofe  Ideas,  which  he  has  annexed  to 
thefe  feveral  Sounds.  The  greater  Part,  in  the  mean 
time,  have  never  perhaps  bellowed  one  accurate 
Thought  upon  what  Grace,  Heaven,  Love,  and  Dignity 
mean ;  or  ever  enriched  the  Mind  with  Ideas  of. 
Beauty,  or  afked  whence  they  are  to  be  acquired, 
and  by  what  Proportions  they  are  conjiituted.  On 
the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted  by  an 
able  Painter,  we  labour  under  no  fuch  Difficulty  ; 
becaufe  we  have  exhibited  before  us  the  better  Con- 
cepticns  of  an  Artist,  the  genuine  Ideas  of  perhaps  a 
Titian  or  a  Raphael. 
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diate,  and  more  intelligible,  are  preferable  Ch.1V. 
to  thofe  which  are   lefs  (o;  and  for  the   im~~*~m 
Reafons  above,   the   Imitations  of  Poetry 
are  le&Jimiiiar,  lefs  immediate,  and  lefs  in-    .t 
telligible  than  thofe  of  Painting From 

ALL  THIS  it  will  follow,  that -—IN   ALL 

Subjects,  where  Painting  can 
fully  exert  itself,  the  imita- 
TIONS of  Painting  are  superior 
to  those  of  Poetry,  and  CONSE- 
quently in  all  such  subjects 
that  Painting  has  the  Prefe- 
rence. 

§  3.  And  now  to  compare  Poetry 
with  Music,  allowing  to  Mufic  the  fame 
Advantage  of  a  well-adaptedSubjtdi,  which 
has  already  been  allowed  to  Painting  in  the 
Comparifon  juft  preceding. 

What  fuch  a  Subject  is,  has  already 
been  *  defcribed.    And  as  to  Preference,  it 

muft 


*  See  Chap.  II.  §  2. 
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Ch  IV.  muft  be  confeffed,  that In  as  much  as 

^•^^  Musical  Imitations,  tho'  Natural^ 
afpire  not  to  rai:e  the  farm  Ideas,  but  only- 
Ideas  \Jlmilar  and  analogous;  whilePoETic 
Imitation,  tho'  Artificial,  raifes  Ideas 
the  very  fame — in  as  much  as  the  Definite 
and  Certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  Indefi- 
nite and  Uncertain-,  and  that  more  efpeci- 
ally  in  Imitations ,  where  the  principal 
(b)   Delight  is   in   recognizing  the  Thing 

imitating 


11  P.  68,  69. 

{b)  That  there  is  an  eminent  Delight  in  this 
very  Recognition  it/elf,  abstract  from  any  thing 
pleafing  in  the   Subjefl   recognized,   is    evident  from 

hence that,  in  all  the  Mimetic  Arts,  we  can  be 

highly  charmed  with  Imitations,  at  whofe  Originals  in 
Nature  we  are  Jhocked  and  terrified.  Such,  for  in- 
ftance,  as  Dead  Bodies,  Wild  Beafts,  and  the  like. 

The  Caufe,  affigned  for  this,  feems  to  be  of 
the  following  kind.  We  have  a  Joy,  not  only  in 
the  Sanity  and  Perfeclion,  but  alfo  in  the  jujl  and  na- 
tural Energies  of  our  feveral  Limbs  and  Faculties. 
And  hence,  among  others,  the  Joy  in  PiEasoning; 
as  being  the  Energy  of  that  principal  Faculty,  our  In- 
tellect or  Understanding.  This  Joy  ex- 
tends, not  only  to  the  Wife*  but  to  the  Multitude. 
For  all  Men  have  an  Jverjion  to  Ignorance  and  Error, 

and 
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imitated— -it  will  follow  from  hence  that —  Ch.  IV. 
even  in  Subjects  the  best  adapted 
to  Musical  Imitation,  the  Imita- 
tion of  Poetry  will  be  still  more 
excellent. 


and  in  fome  degree,  however  moderate,  are  glad  to 
learn  and  to  inform  themfelves. 

Hence  therefore  the  Delight,  arifing  from  thefe 
Imitations^  as  we  are  enabled,  in  each  of  them,  to 
exercife  the  Reasoning  Faculty  ;  and,  by  com- 
paring the  Copy  with  the  Archetype  in  our  Minds,  'to 
infer  that  this  is  such  a  thing;  and,  that, 
another  ;  a  Fact  remarkable  among  Children, 
even  in  their  firft  and  earliefh  Days. 

To,  T£  yacp  ysifAiTcrvoci)  (rv[x(p\jlov  ro7q    xv^puiroiq  In 

juj^awjhwtoIov  lr«,  Jfasi  rxq  a«6»io"£t?  zrojarai  J'tji 
fj.ty.Yt<jtodq  raj?  ur^coT«?  )t,  ro  yoctonv  roiq  {AifAViuot-ti 
irxvlixq.  £vy,£iov  3\  tjjts  to  rvpQxivov  iiri  tuv  seytov, 
A  <yxp  ccvlx  Awrypocq  opuptv,  tutuv  rxq  axovocq  txq 
pxAifoc.  wpi€u){Asvx.s)  yjy.lpoy.iv  SicooxUbc;'  oTov  Syio'uv 
te  fxoptpa.;    tuv  dypt'jolocTuv,    3%    vwpodv.    ''Ailiov   Js    h£ 

T<5T»,  OTJ  [AXV^XVZIV  8  |UoVoV  T0~f  ©*A0(T(/^0Jf  ^'SlfOV, 
aX\0l    Hj    T01C    xAXoiq   0'J.Otuq'     «AA      £7Tl    ^pxyjj    KOiVMViS- 

civ  aula.  /Ijx  <yxp  tzto  j/xioxcn  rccq  siKovxg  c/owwe?, 
ot»  Gvptxlvu  Siupxvlocs  fAxvQdveiy  kx)  G-vXhcyi^tc-Qxiy 
tj  Exasrov'  oTov,  ot»  »t®j  exav^.      A  rift.  Poet.  c.  4. 

G  CHAR 
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CHAP.     V. 

On  the  Subjects  which  Poetry  imitates  by 
Words  fignijicanty  being  at  the  fame  time 
Subjects  not  adapted  to  the  Genius  of 
either  of  the  other  Arts — The  Nature  of 
thofe  Subjects — "The  Abilities  of  Poetry 
to  imitate  them— — Comparifon  ofPodry 
in  thefe  Subjects,  firfi  with  Painting, 
then  with  Mufc. 


Ch.  V.  H^HE  Mimetic  Art  of  Poetry 
jl  has  now  been  eonfidered  in  two 
Views- — Firft,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural 
Media  ;  and  in  this  it  has  been  placed  on  a 
level  with  Music,  but  much  inferior  to 
Painting It  has  been  fince  eon- 
fidered as  imitating  thro'  Sounds  fgnif  'cant 
by  Compact,  and  that  in  juch  Subjects  re- 
fpectively,  where  Painting  and  Music 
have  xhtfullejt  Power  to  exert  themfelves. 

Here 
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Here  to  Painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  Ch.  V. 
but  to  Mufic  it  has  been  preferred,  w    *"" 

It  remains  to  be  confidered what 

other  Subjects  Poetry  has  left,  to  which  the 
Genius  of  the  other  two  Arts  is  lefs  per-" 
feSlly  adapted — How  far  Poetry  is  able  to 

imitate  them and    whether  from  the 

Perfection  of  its  Imitation,  and  the  Nature 
of  the  Subjects  themfelves,  it  ought  to  be 
called  no  more  than  equal  to  its  Sifter  Arts; 
or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  mould  not 
rather  be  called  fuperior, 

§  2.  To  begin,  in  the   firft  place,  by 
comparing  it  with  Painting, 

The  SuhjetJs  of  Poetry,  to  which  the 

Genius  of  Painting  is  not  adapted^  are — ■ 

all  Actions,   whofe    (a)  Whole  is  of  fo 

G  2  lengthened 


(a)  For  a  juft  and  accurate  Defcription  of  Who/e- 
nefs  and  Unity,  fee  Arijl.  Poet.  Ch.  7  &  8.  and  Bo/fu, 
his  beft  Interpreter,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Epic  Poem, 
B.  II,  ch.  9,  10,  1 1. 
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Ch.  V.  lengthened  a  Duration,  that  no  Faint  of 
*■**■*■»  Time,  in  any  part  of  that  Whole,  can  be 
given  Jit  for  Painting;  neither  in  its  Be- 
ginning, which  will  teach  what  is  Sitbf- 
qnent\  nor  in  its  End,  which  will  teach 
what  is  Previous;  nor  in  its  Middle,  which 
will  declare  both  the  Previous  and  the  Sub- 

fequent* -Alfo  all  Subjects  fo  framed,  as 

to  lay  open  the  internal  C  072ft  i  tut  ion  of  Man, 
and  give  us  an  Infight  into  (b)  CbaracJers, 
Manners,  Pajjions,  and  Sentiments. 

The 


(b)  For   a  Description  of  Character,  fee  be- 
Jovv,  Note  (d)  of  this  Chapter. 

As  for  Manners,  it  may  be  faid  in  general, 
that  a  certain  Syfem  of  them  makes  a  Characler ;  and 
that  as  thefe  Syftems,  by  being  differently  compounded^ 
make  each  a  different  Character,  fo  is  it  that  one  Man 
truly  differs  from  another. 

Passions  are  obvious ;  Pity,  Fear,  Anger,  &c. 

Sentiments  are  difcov'ercble  in  all  thofe 
Things,  which  are  the  proper  Bufwefs  and  End  of 
Speech  or  Discourse.  The  chief  Branches  of 
this  End  are  to  Affert  and  Prove ;  to  Solve  and  Re- 
fute; to  exprefs  or  excite  Poffions;  to  amplify  In- 
cidents, 
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The  Merit  of  thefe  Subjects  is  obvious.  Ch.  V. 
They  muft  necefiarily  of  all  be  the  moil 
affecting-,   the  mofl  improving  *,   and  fuch 
of  which  the  Mind  has  the  firongejl  Com- 
preherjion* 

For  as  to  the  ajfeBing  Part — if  it  be 
true,  that  all  Events  more  or  lefs  affecJ  us, 
as  the  Subjects,  which  they  refpect,  are 
more  or  lefs  nearly  related  to  us  ;  then 
furely  thofe  Events  mufl:  needs  be  mofi  af- 
fecling^  to  whofe  Subjects  we  are  of  all  the 
mofi  intimately  related.  Now  iuch  is  the 
Relation,  which  we  bear  to  Mankind \  and 
Men  and  Human  Actions  are  the  Subjects, 
here  propofed  for  Imitation. 

G  3  As 


cklents,  and  to  dimimjh  them.  It  is  in  thefe 
things  therefore,  that  we  muii  look  for  Sentiment* 
See   Ar'tfl.  Poet    c.  19. eV»  Ji    xaclx.  t«u    Asffiyoiau 

VQLVTOL,  Q&O,  V7T0  T8  Aoj/X  $H  TSQl.pUGKiVSL$§y*2.$*  MiAfl 
Ot   TSTWtl,    TO,    Tg    &7rQd'ilXVVVQil)    »J    TC    AU£«f,    Kg   T&    STO,^ 
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Ch.  V.  As  to  Improvement — there  can  be  none 
*"~-v  '  furely  (to  Man  at  leaf!:)  fo  great,  as  that 
which  is  derived  from  a  juft  and  decent 
Reprefentation  of  Human  Manners,  and 
Sentiments.  For  what  can  more  contribute 
to  give  us  that  Majler-Knowlealge  (<:),  with- 
out 


(OTNA0I  2  A  T  T  O  N.  But  farther, 
betides  obtaining  this  moral  Science  from  the  Con- 
templation of  Human  Life  ;  an  End  common  both  to 
Epic,  Tragic,  and  Comic  Poetry;  there  is  a  pecu- 
liar End  to  Tragedy^  that  of  eradicating  the  Pafiions 
of  Pity  and  Fear.  7/E?iv  hv  rgayyiix  jOWjotj?crj?  ■zrgdjrius 
cnrxoixictg  y^  riAiixg — jj'  L\ta  kJ  (poQu  ■Grspxivx&x.  rr,v 
tuv  Toi&Tuv  ■ura.Q'/ipxTuv  xoiQxprriv.  Arift.  Poet.  c.  6. 
Tragedy  is  the  Imitation  of  an  Aclion  important  and 
f  erf  eel,  thro"  Pity  and  Fear  working  the  Purga- 
tion OF  SUCH-LIKE  PASSIONS. 

Thfre  are  none,  it  is  evident,  fo  devoid  of  thefe 
two  PafJions)  as  thole  perpetually  converfant,  where 
the  Ouajions  of  them  are  moft  frequent ;  fuch,  for 
infb.nce,  as  the  Military  Men,  the  Profeflbrs  of 
Medicine,  Clirurgery,  and  the  like.  Their  Minds, 
by  &i^  Intercourfe,  become  as  it  were  callous ;  gain- 
ing an  Apathy  by  Experience,  which  no  Theory  can 
ever  teach  them- 

Now 
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out  which,  all  other  Knowledge  will  prove  Ch.  V. 
of  little  or  no  Utility  ?  *~~" V~"*J 

G  4  As 


Now  that,  which  is  wrought  in  thefe  Men  by 
the  real  Dtfajhrs  of  Life,  may  be  fuppofed  wrought 
in  others  by  the  Fiflions  of  Tragedy ;  yet"  with  this 
happy  Circumftance  in  favour  of  Tragedy,  that, 
without  the  Difafters  being  real}  it  can  obtain  the 
fame  End. 

It  muft  however,  for  all  this,  be  confeffed,  that 
an  Effect  of  this  kind  cannot  reafonably  be  expeeled, 
except  among  Nations,  like  the  Athenians  of  old3 
who  lived  in  a  perpetual  Attendance  upon  thefe 
Theatrical  Reprefentations.  For  it  is  not  a  Jingle  or 
occafioval  Application  to  thefe  Paffions,  hut  a  confiunt 
and  uninterrupted,  by  which  alone  they  may  be  ieffened 
or  removed. 

It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Note, 
without  obferving,  that  the  Philofopher  in  this 
place  by  Pity  means  not  Philanthropy,  Na- 
tural AjfeSiion^  a  Readinefs  to  relieve  others  in  their 
Calamities  and  Diflrefs ;  but,  by  Pity,  he  means  that 
Senseless  Effeminate  Co  nst  ernatiosst, 
which  feizei  weak  Minds  t  on  the  fudden  Profps£I  of  any 
thing  difaflrous\  which,  in  its  more  violent  Effects, 
is  feen  in  Sbriekings,  Swooningst  &c.  a  Paflipn,  fo  far 
from  laudable,  or  from  operating  to  the  Good  of 
others,  that  it  is  certain  to  deprive  the  Party, -who 
labours  under  its  Influence,  of  all  Capacity  id  d®  the 
leafl  good  Office. 
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Ch.  V.        As  to  our  Comprehenjion there  is  no- 

V— v— ^  thing  certainly,  of  which  we  have  iojirong 
Ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the 
Moral  or  Human  World.  For  as  to  the 
Internal  Part,  or  Aclive  Principle  of  the 
Vegetable,  we  know  it  but  okfcurely;  becaufe 
-  there  we  can  difcover  neither  Pajjion,  nor 
Sen/at  ion.  In  the  Animal  World  indeed 
this  Principle  is  more  feen,  and  that  from 
the  Pqffions  and  Sen/cations  which  there  de- 
clare themfelves  Yet  all  ftill  refts  upon  the 
mere  Evidence  pf  Senfe ;  upon  the  Force 
only  of  ex  'crnal  and  unajjified  Experience. 
But  in  the  Moral  ox  Human  World,  as  we 
have  a  Medium  of  Knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this  ;  fo  from  hence  it  is, 
that  we  can  comprehend  accordingly. 

With  regard  therefore  to  the  various 
Events  which  happen  I  ere,  and  the  various 

Caufes,  by  which  they  are  produced 

inother  Words,  of  all  Characters,  Manners, 
Human  Pamons,  and  Sentiments;  befides 
the  Evidence  of  Sen/e}  we  have  the  higheft 

JLvidence 
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Evidence  additional  in  having  an  exprefs  Ch,  V. 
Confcioufnefs  of  fome  thing  Jimilar  within-, 
of  fomething  homogeneous  in  the  RecefTes  of 
our  own  Minds;  in  that,  which  conflitutes 
to  each  of  us  bis  trite  and  real  Self, 

These  therefore  being  the  Subjects, not 
adapted  to  the  Genius  of  Painting,  it  comes 
next  to  be  confidered,  how  far  Poetry  can 
imitate  them. 

And  here,  that  it  has  Abilities  clearly 
equal*  cannot  be  doubted ;  as  it  has  that 
for  the  Medium  of  its  Imitation,  through 
which  Nature  declares  herfelf  in  the  fame 
Subjects.  For  the  Sentiments  in  real  Life 
are  only  known  by  Men's  *  Dijcourjie. 
And  the  Character  sy  Manners ,  and  PaJJions 
of  Men  being  the  Prompters  to  what  they 
fay ;  it  muft  needs  follow,  that  their  Dij- 
courfe will  be  a  conjlant  Specimen  of  thofe 
Characters }  Manners,  and  Pajfons. 

Format 


P.  84,  Note  (b). 


go  A  Discourse  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.  V.    *  Format  enim  Natura  prius  nos  intus  ad 
*—* — ~*  omnem 

Fort  im  arum  habitumijuvat,  aut  impel  lit  ad 

iram : 
Poji  eiTert  Animi  Motus,   Interprete 
Lingua. 

Not  only  therefore  Language  is  an  ade-* 
quate  Medium  of  Imitation,  but  in  Senti- 
ments it  is  the  only  Medium ;  and  in  Man- 
ners and  Pajjions  there  is  no  other,  which 
can  exhibit  them  to  us  after  that  clear, 
precifi,  and  definite  Way,  as  they  in  Nature 
Hand  allotted  to  the  various  forts  of  Men, 
and  are  found  to  conftitute  the feveral  Cha- 
racters of  each  (a), 

§3- 


*  Hor.  de  Arte  Poet.  verf.  108. 

(d)  It  is  true  indeed  that  (befides  what  is  done 
by  Poetry)  there  is  fome  Idea  of  Characlery  which 
even  Painting  can  communicate.  Thus  there  is  no 
doubt,  but  that  fuch  a  Countenance  may  be  found  by 
Painters  for  Mneast  as  would  convey  upon  view  a 

mildy 
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§  3.  To  compare  therefore  Poetry ,  in  Ch.  V. 
thefe  Subjects,  with  Painting — In  as  much  v-~^"""-' 
as  no  Subjects  of  Painting  are  *  wfroliyju  - 

pericr 

*P-57>5S-  75,76. 
mild,  humane,  and  yet  a  brave  Bifpofition.  But 
then  this  Idea  would  be  vague  and  gen  .-'/  It  would 
be  concluded,  only  in  the  grofs,  that  the  Hero  was 
Good,  As  to  that  Syftem  of  Qualities  peculiar  to 
JEneas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  conjlltutes  his 
true  and  real  CharoSler,  this  would  flill  remain  a 
Secret,  and  be  no  way  difcoverable.  For  how  de- 
duce it  from  the  mere  Lineaments  of  a  Countenance  ? 
Or,  if  it  were  deducible,  how  few  Spectators  would 
there  be  found  fo  fagacious  ?  It  is  here,  therefore, 
that  Recourfe  mud  be  had,  not  to  Painting,  but  to 
Poetry.  So  accurate  a  Conception  of  Character  can 
be  gathered  only  from  a  Succcjfion  of  various,  and  yet 
conffent  Aclions  ;  a  Succefhon,  enabling  us  to  conjec- 
ture, what  the  Perfbn  of  the  Drama  will  do  in  the 
future,  from  what  already  he  has  done  in  the  pafl. 
Now  to  fuch  an  Imitation,  Poetry  only  is  equal', 
becaufe  it  is  not  bounded,  like  Paintings  to  fhirt,  and, 
as  it  were,  infant  Events,  but  may  imitate  Subjects 
of  any  Duration  whatever.  See  Arift.  Poet.  cap.  6. 
'  £j-»  Jt  r$og  p\v  to  TdHTCi/,  o  SnXoi  rr,v  Supo  act  pier  iv 
oirolloi  ti?  iriv,  tv  oig  vk  ift  Srihov,  ii  ztcoslipe'itcci  n 
(pivyu  o  \iyuv.  See  alfo  the  ingenious  and  learned 
Bojfu,  Book  4.  ch.  4. 


$2                ^Discourse  on  MUSIC, 
Ch.  V.  pericr  to  Poetry;  while  the  Subjects,  here 
dcfcribed^  far  exceed  the  Power  of  Paint- 
ing  in  as  much  as  they  are  ofWbub- 

jecls  the  moft  f  affecting,  and  improi     \ 
and  fuch  of  which  we  have  the  jlroi       ' 

Comprehenjion further,   in  as  muc 

Poetry  can  mofi  %  accurately  imitate  them-— 
in  as  much  as,  befides  all  Imitation,  there 
is  a  Charm  in  Poetry,  arifmg  from  its  very 
Numbers  ^e) ;  whereas  Painting  Las  Pre- 
tence 


■f  P.  8?,  &c. 
$  P.  89,  &t. 

(()  That  there  is  a  Charm  in  Poetry,  arifing 
from  its  Numbers  only,  may  be  made  evident  from 
the  five  or  fix  firft  Lines  of  the  Parcdife  Lojl;  where, 
without  any  Pomp  of  Phrafe,  Sublimity  of  Senti- 
ment, or  the  leajl  Degree  of  Imitation,  every  Reader 
rnuft  find  himfelf  to  be  ferifibly  delighted  ;  and  that, 
only  from  the  graceful  and  fimple  Cadence  of  the 
Numbers,  and  that  artful  Variation  of  the  Cajura  or 
Paufc,  fo  effential  to  the  Harmony  of  every  good 
Poem. 

An  EngUjh  Heroic  Verfe  con  fills  of  ten  Semipeds, 
or  Half-feet.     Now  in  the  Lines  above-mentioned 

the 
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tence  to  no  Charm,  except  that  of  Imita-  Ch.  V. 

tion  only laftly,    (which  will  foon  be 

*  fhewn)  in  as  much  as  Poetry  is  able  to 
ajfociate  Mufic,  as  a  moft  powerful  Ally ; 
of  which  Affiftance,  Painting  is  utterly  in- 
capable  From  all  this  it  may  be 

fairly  concluded,  that- Poetryhb^ 

only  Equal,  but  that  it  is  in fact  far  Su- 
perior to  its  Sister  Art  of  Paint- 
ing. 

§4.  But  if  it  exceed  Fainting  in  Sub- 
jects, to  which  Painting  is  not  adapted;  no 
doubt  will  it  exceed  Music  in   Subjects  to 

Mufic 


*  Chap.  VI. 

the  Poufes  are  varied  upon  different  Semipeds  in  the 
Order,  which  follows ;  as  may  be  feen  by  any,  who 
will  be  at  the  Pains  to  examine. 

Paradise   Lost,    B.I. 
Verfe  \~\ 

' 5 


>has  its  Paufe 
fall  upon 


bJ 
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Ch.  V.  Mufic»0*  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been 
*  preferred^  even  in  thofe  Subjects,  which 
have  been  held  adapted  the  beji  ofalL 

§  5.  Poetry  is  therefore,  on  the 
whole  much  superior  to  either  of 
the  other  Mimetic  Arts  ;  it  having 
been  fiewn  to  be  equally  excellent  in  the 
■f  Accuracy  of  its  Imitation;  and  to 
imitate  Subjects,  which  far  surpass, 
as  well  in  %  Utility,  as  in  ||  Dig- 
nity. 


*  Ch.  IV.  §  3.  f  P.  89.  i  P.  86. 

||  See  p.    83,  84.  andip.  64,  Note  (g).     See  a  If  a 
P*  59- 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

On  Mufic  confide  red  not  as  an  Imitation,  bat 
as  deriving   its   Efficacy  from   another 

Source, On  its  joint  Operation  by  this 

means  with  Poetry. An  Objection  to 

Mufcfohed. — The  Advantage  arifing  ta 
it,  as  well  as  to  Poetry,  from  their  being    . 
united. Conclufion* 

IN  the  above   Difcourfe,  Music  has  Ch.VL 
been  mentioned  as  an  *  Ally  to  Poetry.    v-^-— •* 
It  has  alfo  been  faid  to  derive  its  f  Efficacy 
from  another  Source,  than  Imitation.     It 
remains,  therefore,  that  thefe  things  be  ex- 
plained. 

Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  firft  to  be 
obferved,  that  there  are  various  Afediions^ 
which  may  be  raifed  by  the   Power  of 

Mttjfic* 


P.  93,  t  P-  69, 


g6  ^  Discourse  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.VL  Mujic.  There  are  Sounds  to  make  us 
chearful,  or  fad ;  martial,  or  tender  ;  and 
fo  of  almoft  every  other  Affection,  which 
we  feel. 

It  is  alfo  further  obfervable,  that  there 
is  a  reciprocal  Operation  between  our  Af- 
feclions,  and  our  Ideas  ;  fo  that,  by  a  fort 
of  natural  Sympathy,  certain  Ideas  neceffa- 
rily  tend  to  raife  in  us  certain  Affections ; 
and  thofe  Affeclions,  by  a  fort  of  Counter- 
Operation,  to  raife  the  fame  Ideas,  Thus 
Ideas  derived  from  Funerals,  Tortures, 
Murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate 
the  Affection  of  Melancholy '.  And  when, 
by  any  Phyfical  Caufes,  that  AffeSlion  hap- 
pens to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the 
fame  doleful  Ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  Ideas,  derived 
from  external  Caufes,  have  at  different 
times,  upon  the  fame  Perfon,  fo  different 
an  Effect.  If  they  happen  to  fuit  the 
Affections,  which  prevail  within,  then  is 
thei  rlmgreffiovimojlfenfbk,  and  their  Effect 

mofi 
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moft  lafiing.     If  the  contrary  be  true,  then:  Ch.VI. 
is  the  Effect  contrary.  Thus,  for  inftance,    * — "— "*j 
a  Funeral  will  much  more  affect  the  fame 
Man,  if  he  fee  it  when  melancholy,  than 
if  he  fee  it  when  chearful. 

Now  this  being  premifed,  it  ^ill  fol* 
low,  that  whatever  happens  to  be  the 
Affeclion  or  Difpojition  of  Mind,  which 
ought  naturally  to  refult  from  the  Genius 
of  any  Poem,  the  fame  probably  it  will  be 
in  the  Power  of  fome  Species  of  Mujic  to 
excite.  But  whenever  improper  AffeSlion 
prevails*,  it  has  been  allowed  that  then  all 
kindred 'Ideas-, derived  from  external  Caufes, 
make  the  moft  fenftble  ImpreJJion.  The" 
Ideas  therefore  of  Poetry  mull  needs  make 
the  molt  fenfible  Impreffion,  when  the 
(a)  Affections,  peculiar  to  them,  are  al- 
ready 


(<?)  Quintilian  elegantly^  and  exactly  appofite 

to   this  Reafoning,    fays  of  Mufu Namque  & 

voce    IS    medulatione    grandia   elaity  jncunda   dulciter$ 

moderates, 

H 
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Ch.  VI.  ready  excited  by  the  Mufic.  For  here  a 
*-—*"■*■'  double  Force  is  made  co-operate  to  one  End, 
A  Poet,  thus  ajjijied^  finds  not  an  Audience 
i  in  a  Temper,  averfe  to  the  Genius  of  his 
Poem,  or  perhaps  at  beft  under  a  cool  In- 
difference-,  but  by  the  Preludes,  the  Sym- 
phonies, and  concurrent  Operation  of  the 
Mufic  in  all  its  Parts,  rouzed  into  thofe 
very  Affections ,  which  he  would  molt 
defire. 

•  An  Audience,  fo  difpofed,  not  only  em- 
brace with  Pleafure  the  Ideas  of  the  Poet, 
when  exhibited  ;  but,  in  a  manner,  even 
anticipate  them  in  their  feveral  Imagina- 
tions. TheSuperftitious  have  not  a  more 
previous  Tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  of  Spectres,  or  a  Lover  to  fall  into 
R  aptures  at  the  fight  of  his.Miftrefs ;  than 
a  Mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  Power  of 

Mufic, 


moderata  lentter  canity  totaque  arte  confentit  cum-  eo- 
rum,  quae  dicuntur,  Affectieus.  jnji.  Orator.  I.  i. 
cap.  io. 
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Mufic,  to  enjoy  all  Ideas,  which  arefuitable  Ch.  VI* 
to  that  Temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  Charm  of 
Mufic,  and  the  Wonders  which  it  works, 
thro'  its  great  Profeflbrs  [b),  A  Power, 
which  confifts  not  in  Imitations,  and  the 
raihng  Ideas;  but  in  the  railing  Ajf'eStions, 
to  which  Ideas  may  correlpond.  There 
are  few  to  be  found  fo  inienfible,  I  may 
even   fay  fo   inhumane,    as  when  good 

PoETRY     IS    JUSTLY     SET     TO    MUSIC, 

not  in  fome  degree  to  feel  the  Force   of 
fo  amiable  an  Union.    But  to  the  Mufes 
Friends  it  is  a  Force  irrefiftibie^  and  penc- 
il 2  trates 


(l>)  Such,  above  all,  is  George  Frederick  Handel  % 
whofe  Genius,  having  been  cultivated  by  continued 
Exercife,  and  being  ltfelf  far  the  fublimefl  and  mod 
univerfal  now  known,  has  juftly  placed  him.  with- 
out an  Equal,  or  a  Second.  This  traafient  Tefti- 
mony  could  not  be  denied  fo  excellent  an  Artiffj 
from  whom  this  Treatise  has  borrowed  fuch  eminent 
Examples,  to  juftify  its  AtTertiohs  in  what  it  has  of - 
ferred  concerning  Mufic. 


ioo  A  Discourse  on  MUSIC, 

Ch.VI.  trates  into  the  deepeft  RecefTes  of  the 
Soul. 

_— —  *  Pectus  inaniter  angitr 


Irritat,  muicet^faljis  terroribus  impkt. 

§  2.  Now  this  is  that  Source ',  from 
T/hence  Mufic  was  j~  faid  formerly  to  de- 
rive its  great  eft  Efficacy.  And  here  indeed  , 
not  in  (c)  Imitation,  ought  it  to  be  chiefly 
cultivated.  On  this  account  alfo  it  has 
been  called  a  J  powerful  JLUy  to  Poetry. 
And  farther,  it  is  by  the  help  of  this  Rea- 
ibning,  that  the  Objection  is  folved,  which 
is  raifed  againft  the  Singing  of  Poetry  (as 
in  Opera's,  Oratorio's,  &c.)  from  the  want 

-    of 


*  Horat.  Epift.  1. 1.  2.  verf.  21 1. 
t  P.  <>9*  X  p.  93. 

(c)  For  the  narrow  Extent  and  little  Efficacy  of 
Music,  confidered  as  a  Mimetic  or  Imitative 
Art,  fee  Ch.  II.  §  3. 

4 
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of  Probability  and  Refcmblance  to  Nature.  Ch.VI. 
To  one  indeed,  who  has  no  mufical  Ear, 
this  Objection  may  have  Weight.     It  may- 
even  perplex  a  Lover  of  Mulic,  if  it  hap- 
pen to  furprife  him  in  his  Hours  of  In- 
differ tnce.     But  when   he  is  feeling  the 
Charm  of  Poetry  fo  accompanied^  let  him 
be  angry  (if  he   can)  with  that,  which 
ferves  only  to  intereft  him  more  feelingly 
in   the    Subjecl,   and  fupport   him  in   a 
Jlronger  and  more  earnejl  Attention  ;  which 
enforces,  by  its  Aid,  the  feveral  Ideas  of 
the  Poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  Imagi- 
nation with  unufual  Strength  and  Gran- 
deur.   He  cannot  furely  but  confefs,  that 
he  is  a   Gainer  in  the  Excha?ige,    when 
he  barters  the   want  of  a   fmgle  Proba- 
bility,   that    of   Pronunciation    (a    thing 
merely  arbitrary  and  every  where  different) 
for  a  noble  Heightening  of  Affecltons  which 
are  fuitable  to  the  Occafion,  and  enable  him 
toenter  into  the  Subjecl:  with  double  Energy 
and  Enjoyment. 


h  3 


a* 
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Ch.VI.  §  3.  From  what  has  been  faid  it  is 
"*  evident,  that  thefe  two  Arts  can  never  be 
fo  powerful  Jingly,  as  when  they  are  pro- 
perly united.  For  Poetry,  when  alone, 
muft  be  necelTariiy  forced  to  wajle  many 
of  its  richeli  Ideas,  in  the  mere  raifmg  of 
Affections,  when,  to  have  been  properly 
relifhed,  it  mould  have  found  thofe  Af- 
fections in  their  higheft  Energy.  And 
Mujic,  when  alone,  can  only  raife  Affec- 
tions,  which  foon  langidjh  and  decay,  if 
not  maintained  and  fed  by  the  nutritive 
Images  of  Poetry.  Yet  muft  it  be  re- 
membered, in  this  Union,  that  Poetry  ever 
have  the  Precedence ;  its  *  Utility,  as  well 
as  Dignity,  being  by  far  the  more  con- 
fiderable. 

§  4.  And  thus  much,  for  the  prefent, 
as  to  \  Music,  Painting,  and  Poetry, 

the 


*  Ch.  V.  §  2.  p.  83. 

t  p.  55. 
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the  Circumftances,  in  which  they  agree,  Ch.VL 
and  in  which  they  differ  ;  and  the  Pre- 
ference, DUE  TO  ONE  OF  THEM  ABOVE 
THE  OTHER  TWO. 


The     END, 


H4 


TREATISE  THE  THIRD; 


Concerning    HAPPINESS, 


A     DIALOGUE. 


(    *°7   ) 

Concerning    HAPPINESS, 
A    D  I  A  L  OGUE. 

PART   the   First. 

J.   H.    to    F.  S. 

ATURE  feems  to  treat  Man,  Parti, 
as  a  painter  would  his  difciple,  u .  » ' 
to  whom  he  commits  the  out- 
lines of  a  Figure  lightly  fketched,  which 
the  Scholar  for  himfelf  is  to  colour  and 
complete.  Thus  from  Nature  we  derive 
Senfes,  and  Paffions,  and  an  Intellect, 
which  each  of  us  fir  himfelf  has  to  model 
into  a  Character.    And  hence  (the  reverfe 

of 


I  o8  Concerning    HAPPINESS, 

Part  I.  of  every  Species  befide)  Human  Characters 
alone  are  infinitely  various;  as  various  in- 
deed, as  there  are  Individuals  to  form 
them,  Hence  too,  the  great  Diverlity  of 
Syftems,  and  of  Doctrines,  respecting  the 
Laws  and  Rules,  and  Conduct  of  Human 
Life. 

It  is  in  the  Hiftory  of  thefe,  my  Friend, 
you  have  fo  fuccefsfully employed  yourfelf. 
You  have  been  ftudious  to  know,  not  fo 
much  what  Greeks,  Homans,  or  Barbarians 
have  done\  as  what  they  have  reaf-ned,  and 
what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  Epicure 
has  more  Joy  in  the  Memory  of  a  deli- 
cious Banquet,  than  I  feel  in  recollecting, 
what  we  have  difcourfed  on  thefe  Sub- 
jects. 

And  here  you  cannot  forget  (for  we 
were  both  unanimous)  the  Contempt,  in 
which  we  held  thofe  fuperficial  Cenfurers, 
who  profefs  to  refute,  what  they  want 
even  Capacities  to  comprehend.  Upon  the 
Faith  of  their  own  Boafting  (could  that  be 

credited) 
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credited)  Sentiments  are  expofed,  Opinions  Part  I. 
demolished,  and  the  whole  Wifdom  of 
Antiquity  lies  vanquifhed  at  their  Feet. 
Like  Opera  Heroes,  upon  their  own  Stage, 
they  can  with  eafe  difpatch  a  Lion,  or  dif- 
comrit  a  whole  Legion.  But  alas!  were 
they  to  encounter,  not  the  Shadow,  but 
the  Subftance,  what  think  you  would  be 
the  Event  then  ? — Little  better,  I  fear,  than 
was  the  Fortune  of  poor  Priam,  when  the 
feeble  Old  Man  durft  attack  the  Youthful 
Pyrrhus. 

■ *  Telum  imbellefiie  iSfu 

Conjecit ;  rauco  quod  prctenus  cere  reptdfttm. 
Etfwnmo  Cly peine  qiiicquam  ambonepependit* 

Among  the  many  long  exploded  and 
obfolete  Syftems,  there  was  one,  you  may 
remember,  for  which  I  profeffed  a  great 
Efteem.  Not  in  the  leaft  degree  con- 
vinced by  all   I  had  heard  againft  it,  Y 

durft 


*■  Mneld,  i.  2,  verf.  544, 


no  N  Concerning  HAPPINESS, 
Part  I.  durft  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  Syftem 
^  '  was  more  plaufible ;  that  grant  but  its 
Principles,  and  the  reft  followed  of  courfe  ; 
that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  Per- 
fection of  oar  own  Religion,  as  I  could 
prove*  were  there  occafion,  by  Authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew, 
were  the  Favourer  of  an  Hypothecs  fome- 
what  f  different ;  fo  I  attempted  to  fup- 
port  my  own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain 
Dialogue.  Not  fucceeding  however  fo 
happily  In  the  Recollection,  as  I  could 
wifh,  I  have  fince  endeavoured  to  tran- 
fcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hearfed.  The  refult  of  my  Labour  is  the 
following  Narrative,  which  I  commit  with 
Confidence  to  your  Friendship  and  Can- 
dour. 

§  2.  It  was  at  a  time,  when  a  certain 
Friend,  whom  I  highly  value,  was  my 
Gueft.     We  had  been  fitting  together, 

enter- 


f  Viz,  the  Platonic. 
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entertaining   ourfelves   with  Shake/pear.  Part  I; 
Among  many  of  his  Characters,   we  had   U*"V"~"J 
looked  into  that  of  Woolfey.     How  foon, 
fays  my  Friend,  does  the  Cardinal  in  Dif- 
grace  abjure  that  Happinefs,  which  he  was         / 
lately  fo  fond  of?  Scarcely  out  of  Office, 
but  he  begins  to  exclaim 

*Vain  Pomp  andGIory  of  theWorld!  I  hat  eye. 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  Sentiments  ever  vary 
with  the  Seafon ;  and  that  in  Adverfity  we 
are  of  one  Mind,  in  Profperity,  of  another. 
As  for  his  mean  Opinion,  faid  I,  of 
Human  Happinefs,  it  is  a  Truth,  which 
fmallRefleclionmighthavetaughthimlong 
before.  There  feems  little  need  of  Diilrefs 
to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  commend 
the  feeming  Wifdom  of  that  f  EafternlVIo- 
narch,  who  in  the  Affluence  of  Profperity, 
when  he  was  proving  every  Pjeafure,  was 
yet  fo  fenfible  of  their  Emptinefs,  their  In- 
efficiency to   make  him   happy,  that  he 

pro- 


*  Shakespear'.;  Henry  the  Eighth. 
f  Tufu  Difp.  v.  7. 
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Part  L  proclaimed  a  Reward  to  the  Man,  who 
*— ■v*—?  fhould  invent  a  new  Delight.  The  Re- 
ward indeed  was  proclaimed,  but  the  De- 
light was  not  to  be  found.  If  by 
Delight,  faid  he,  you  mean  fome  Good} 
fome thing  conducive  to  real  Happinefs ;  it 
might  haye  been  found  perhaps,  and  yet 
not  hit  the  Monarch's  Fancy. 
Is  that,  faid  I,  poffible?  It  is  poffible, 
replied  he,  tho'  it  had  been  the  Sovereign 

Good  it/elf- -And  indeed  what  wonder  I 

Is  it  probable  that  fuch  a  Mortal,  as  an 
Eaftern  Monarch;  fuch  a  pampered,  flat- 
tered, idle  Mortal ;  mould  have  Attention, 
or  Capacity  to  a  Subject  fo  delicate  ?  A 
Subj eel:,  enough  to  exercife  the  Subtler! 
and  moll  Acute  ? 

What  then  is  it  you  efteem,  faid  I,  the 
Sovereign  Good  to  be?  It  mould  feenvby 
your  Reprefentation,  to  be  fomething  very 
uncommon.  Aik  me  not  the  Queftion, 
faid  he,  you  know  not  where  it  will  carry 
us.  Its  general  Idea  indeed  is  eafy  and 
•     .  -plain ;  but  the  Detail  of  Particulars  is 

perplexed 
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perplexed  and  long Paffions,  and  Opi-  Part  L 

nions  for  ever  :hwart  us- — a  Paradox 

appears  in  almoft  every  Advance.  Beiides, 
did  our  Inquiries  fucceed  ever  fo  happily 
the  very  bubjcdl  itfelj  is  always  enough  to 
give  me  lain.  That,  replied  I,  feems 

a  Paradox  indeed.  It  is  not,  faid  he, 

from  any  Prejudice,  which   1  have  con- 
ceived againft  it ;  for  to  Man  I  efteem  it 
the  nobleft  in  the  World.      Nor  is  it  for 
being  a  Subject,  to  which  my  Genius  does 
not  lead  md  ;  for  no  Subject  at  all  times 
has  more  employed   my  Attention.     But 
the  Truth  is,  I  can  fcarce  ever  think  on  it 
but  an  unlucky  Story  ilill  occurs  to  my 
Mind.     "  A  certain  Star-gazer,  with  his 
"  Telefcope  was  once  viewing  the  Moon  ; 
"  and  defcribing  her  Seas,  her  Mountains', 
"  and  her  Territories.     Says  a  Clown  to 
"  his  Companion,   Let  him  fpy  what  he 
tc  pleafes  3    we  are  as  near  to  the  Moon,  as 
"  he  and  all  his  Brethren"     Sc-  fares  it 
alas  !  with  thefe,  our  moral  Speculations. 
Practice  too  often   creeps,  where  Theory 
cznjbar.    The  Philofopher  proves  as  weak, 
I  as 
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Part  I.  as  thofe,  whom  he  mofl  contemns*  A  morti- 
jl-x-j-~J  fying  Thought  to  fuch  as  well  attend  it. 
Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be 
long  dwelt  on.  Give  us  rather  your  ge- 
neral Idea  of  the  Sovereign  Good.  This  is 
eafy  from  your  own  Account,  however  in- 
tricate the  Detail. 

Thus  then,  faid  he,  fince  you  are  fo 
urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I  conceive  it.  The 
Sovereign  Good  is  that,  the  Pos- 
session of  which  renders  usHappy. 
And  how,  faid  I,  do  we  poffefs  it  ? 
Is  it  Senfual,  or  Intelleclual  ?  There 

you  are  enterings  faid  he,  upon  the  Detail. 
This  is  beyond  your  Queftion.  Not 

a  fmall  Advance,  faid  I,  to  indulge  poor 
Curiofity?  Will  you  raife  me  aThirft,  and 
be  fo  cruel  not  to  allay  it  ?  It  is  not, 

replied  he,  of  my  raifing,  but  your  own. 
Eefides  I  am  not  certain,  mould  I  attempt 
to  proceed^  whether  you  will  admit  fuch 
Authorities ,  as  it  is  poflibie  I  may  vouch. 
That,  faid  I,  mufl  be  determined 
by  their  Weight,  and  Character.        Sup- 

2  pofe, 
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pofe,  faid  he,  It  mould  be  Mankind  ;  Part  I. 
the  whole  Human  Race.  Would  you  not  '  """* 
think  it  fomething  ftrange,  to  feek  oithofe 
concerning  Good,  who  purfue  it  a  thou- 
fand  Way*)  and  many  of  them  contra- 
dictory ?  I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  feems  fo. 
And  yet,  continued  he,  were  there 
a  Point,  in  which  fuch  Diffentients  ever 
agreed,  this  Agreement  would  be  no  mean 
Argument  in  favour  of  its  'Truth  and  Jufl-> 
nej's.  But  where,  replied  Ij  is  this 
Agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  anfwered  me  by  aiking,  What  if 
it  fhould  appear,  that  there  were  certain 
OriginalCharacteristicsandPre- 
Conceptions  of  Good / which  were  Na- 
tural,Uniform  andCommqn  to  all 
Men  ;  which  all  recognized  in  their  various 
Purfuits  j  and  that  the  Difference  lay  only 

IN  THE  APPLYING  THEM  ToPARTi  CU~* 

Lars  ?  This  requires,  faid  I,  to  be 

illuflrated.  As  if,  continued  he,  a 

Company  of  Travellers,   in   fome  wide 
Foreft,  were  all  intending  for  one  City, 
I  2  but 
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Part  L     but  eac^  ^y  a  R°ute  peculiar  to  himfelf. 

*— -» — *•  The  R.oads  indeed  would  be  various,  and 
many  perhaps  /iz//^  ;  but  all  who  travelled, 
would  have  one  End  in.  view.  It  is 

evident,  faid  I,  they  would.  So  fares 

it  then,  added  he,  with  Mankind  in  pur- 
fuit  of  Good.  1  he  Ways  indeed  are  Many* 
but  what  they  feek  is  One. 

For  inflance  :  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
any,  who  in  purfuit  of  their  Good,  were 
for  living  the  Life  of  a  Bird,  an  Infect,  or 
a  Fifh  ?  None.  And  why  not  ? 

It  would  be  inconfiftent,  anfwered  I, 
with  their  Nature.  You  fee  then, 

faid  he,  they  ell agree  in  this that  what 

they  purfue,  ought  to  be  conffient^  and 
agreeable  to  their  proper  Nature.  So 

ought  it,  faid  I,  undoubtedly.  If  fo, 

continued  he,  one  Pre-conception  is  dis- 
covered, which  is  common  to  Good  in  gene- 
ral—-It  is,  that  all  Good  is  Jhppofedfome- 
thing  agreeable  to  Nature.  This  in- 

deed, replied  [,  feems  to  be  agreed  on  all 
hands. 

6  But 
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Bar  again,  faid  he, Is  there  a  Man  Part  I. 

fcarcely  to  be  found  of  a  Temper  fo  truly 
mortified,  as  to  acquiefce  in  the  lowefi,  and 
fljcrtejl  Neceffaries  of  Life  f  Who  aims  not, 
if  he  be  able,  at  fomething/',-r//.t7\,  fame- 
thing  better?  I  replied,  Scarcely  one. 
Do  riot  Multitudes  purine,  faid  he, 
infinite  Objects  of  Deiire,  acknowledged, 
every  one  of  them,  to  be  in  no  refpect 

Neceffaries  ? Exqui  fite  Viands,  deli- 

cious  Wines,  fplendid  Apparel,  curiousGar- 
dens;magnifi6entApartmentsadornedwith 
Pictures  and  Sculpture;  Mufic  and  Poetry, 
and  the  whole  Tribe  of  Elegant  Arts  ? 
It  is  evident,  faid  I.  If  it  be, 

continued  he,  it  mould  feem  that  they  all 
confidered  the  Chief  ox  Sovereign  Good,  not 
to  be  that,  which  conduces  to  bare  Exiflence 
or  mere  Being ;  for  to  this  the  Necejfaries 
alone  are  adequate.  I  replied  they  were. 
But  if  not  this,  it  muft  be  fomewhat 
conducive  to  that^  which  is  fuperior  to  mere 
Being.  It  muft.  And  what,  con- 

tinued he,  can  this  be,  but  V/ell-Being  ? 
I  3  Well- 
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Well-Being,  under  the  various  Shapes,  in 
which  differing  Opinions  paint  it?  Or  can, 
you  fuggeft  any  thing  elfe  ?  I  replied, 
I  could  not.  Mark  here,  then,  con- 

tinued he,  another  Pre-conception,  in  which 

they  all  agree- the  Sovereign  Good  is 

fomewhat  conducive  y  not  to  mere  Being,  but 
to  Well-being.  I  replied,  it  had  fo  ap- 


Again,  continued  he.  What  labour, 
what  expence,  to  procure  thofe  rarities, 
which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to 
afford  us  ?  How  is  the  world  ranfacked  to 
its  utmoft  verges,  and   luxury  and  arts 

imported  from   every   quarter  ? Nay 

more How  do  we  baffle  Nature  her- 

felf;  invert  her  Order;  feek  the  Vegetables 
of  Spring  in  the  rigours  qf  Winter,  and 
Winter's  Ice,  during  the  heats  of  Sum- 
mer ?  I  replied,  We  did.  And 
what  difappointment,  what  remorfe,  when 
endeavours  fail  ?  It  is  true.  If  this 
then  be  evident,  faid  he,  it  mould  feem, 
that  whatever  we  defire  as  our  CbieJ  and 

Save-r 
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Sovereign  Good,  is  fomething  which,  as  far  Part  I. 
aspoffible,  we  would  accommodate  to  a  UP  laces 
and  Times.         I  anfwered,  fo  it  appeared. 
See  then,  faid  he,  another  of  its  Cfia~- 
rac~lerijlics,  another  Pre-conception, 

But  farther  ftill What  conteftsfor 

Wealth  ?  What  fcrambling  for  Property  ? 
What  perils  in  thepurfuit;  whatfollicitu.de 
in  the  maintenance? — And  why  all  this  ? 
To  what  Purpofe,  what  End? — Or  is  not 
the  reafon  plain  ?  Is  it  not  that  Wealth 
may  continually  procure  us,  whatever  we 
fancy  Good;  and  make  that  perpetual^ 
which  would  otherwife  be  tranfient? 
I  replied,  it  feemed  fo.  Is  it  not  far- 

ther defired,  as  /applying  us  from  our/elves  ; 
when,  without  it,  we  mull  be  beholden  to 
the  benevolence  of  others,   and  depend  on 
their  caprice Tor  ail  that  we  enjoy? 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  this  feems  a  reafon. 

Again— — Is  not  Power  of  every  degree 

as  much  contefted  for,  as  Wealth?  Are  not 

magiftracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 

I  4  empires 
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empire,  the  iubje&s  of  fhife,  and  ever- 
lafting  contention  ?  I  replied,  They 

were.  And  why,  faid  he,  this  ?  To 

obtain  what  End? Is  it  not  to  bdp  us, 

like  wealth,  to  the  Bojjejjipn  of  what  we 
defire?  Is  it  not  farther  to  ascertain,  to 
f'cureom  enjoyments;  that' when  others 
would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  ftrong  enough 
to  rejiji  them  f,  1  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole Why  are 

there,  who  fee:,  recedes  the  moft  diftant 
and  retired  ?  fly  courts  and  power,  and 
fubmit  to  Parcimony  and  Gbfcurity  ?  W  hy, 
all  this,  but  from  the  Jame  intention  ? 
From  an   Opinion  that  jmall  .polfeffions, 

ufed  moderately,    are  permanent that 

larger  poffefiions  raife  envy,  and  are  more 

frequently  invaded that  the  Sajety  of 

Tower  and  Dignity  is  more  precarious^  than 
that  of  Retreat ;  and  that  theiefore  they 
have  chofen,  what  is  mojl  eligible  upon  the 
whole?  It  is  not,  faid  I,  improbable, 

that  they  acT  by  fome  fuch  motive. 


Dp 
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Poyou  net  fee  then,  continued  he,  two  Part  I, 
or  three  more  >  r  -conception*  <  f  the  Sow-    K-~ v~~" 
retgn  Gooa  which  are  fought  for  by  all,  as 
effentialtft  con (iitute  it ?  And  what, 

faid  1,   are  thefe  ?  That  it  fhould 

not  be  tranfient,  nor  derived  jrom  the 
Will  of  others,  nor  in  tkreir  Powjr  to  take 
away;  but  be  durahk,  felf- derived ,  and  (if 
I  may  ufe  the   Expreffion)  indeprivahte. 

I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 
But  we  have  already  found  it  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  jam-  thing  dp  -eeable  to  our  Nature; 
conducive,  not  to  mere  Being,  but  to  IV ell- 
Being',  and  what  we  aim  to  have  accommo- 
date to  all  Places  and  Times.         We  have. 

There  rriay  be  otter  Chara^teriftics, 
faid  he,  but  thefe  I  think  fufHcient.  See 
then  its  Idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from 
the  Original,  Natural,  and  Vmvcrjal  Pre- 
conceptions of  all  Mankind '.  The  Sove- 
reign-Goop,  they  have  taught  us,  ought 
tobe  fomething — —Agreeable  to  our 
NaturejConducivetoWell-Being  ; 

Accom- 
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Part  I.    Accommodate  to  all  Places  and 
"m^^mJ  Times;  Durable, Self-derived, and 
Indeprivable.  Your  account,  faid 

I,  appears  juft. 

It  "matters,  continued  he,  little,  how 
they  err  in  the  Application — if  they  covet 
that  as  agreeable  to  Nature^  which  is  in  it- 

felf  rnoft  Contrary if  they  would  have 

that  as  Durable,  which  is  in  itfelf  rnoft 
'Tranjient— — that  ^Independent,  and  their 
own,  which  is  mofl  precarious  and  Servile, 
It  is  enough   for  us,  if  we  know  their 

Aim enough,  if  we  can  difcover,  what 

it  is  theypropofe the  Means  zndMethod 

may  be  abfurd,  as  it  happens.  I  an- 

fwered,  their  Aim  was  fufficient  to  prove 
what  he  had  afferted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly 
fufficient.  A  nd  yet  perhaps,  even  tho'  this 
were  ever  fo  certain,  it  would  not  be  al- 
together foreign,  were  we  to  examine, 
how  they  ad  ;  how  they  fuCceed  in  ap- 
plying theie  Univerfah  to  Particular  Sub' 

jefis* 
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je&s.    Should  they  be  found  jufl  in  the  Part  L 
Application,  we  need  look  no  farther — 
The  true  Sovereign  Good  would  of  courfe 
be  Plain  and  Obvious ;  and  we  fhould  have 
no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the  beaten 
road.  It  is  granted,  replied  I.     But 

what  if  they  err  ?  Time  enough  for 

that,  faid  he,  when  we  are  fatisfied  that 
they  do.  We  .ought  firft  to  inform  our- 
felves,  whether  they  may  not  poffibly  be 
in  the  right.  I  fubmitted,  and  begged 
him  to  proceed  his  own  way. 

§  3.  Will  you  then,  faid  he,  in  this 
difquifition  into  Human  Conduct,  allow 
me  this— — That  fuch,  as  is  the  Species 
of  Life,  which  every  one  choofes  ;  fuch  is 
his  Idea  of  Happinefs^  fuch  his  Conception 
of  the  Sovereign  Good?  I  feem,  faid  I, 

to  comprehend  You,  but  mould  be  glad 
You  would  illuftrate.  His  Meaning, 

he  anfwered,  was  no  more  than  this 

If_a  Man  prefer  a  Life  oi  Indujiry^  it  is  be- 
caufe  he  has  an  Idea  of  Happinefs  in  Wealthy 
jf  he  prefers  a  Life  of  Gaiety ',  it  is  from  a 

like 
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*  art  I.  lite  Idea  concerning  Pleafure.  And  the 
fame,  we  fay,  holds  true  in  every  other 
Inftance.  I  told  him,  it  mull  cer- 

tainly. 

And  can  you  recollect,  laid  he,  any 
Life,  but  what  is  a  Life  of  Bufinefs,  or  of 
Leifure  f  I  anfwered,  None.  And 
is  not  the  great  End  of  Bufinefs  either 
Power,  or  Wealth  ?  It  is.  Mull 

not   every  Life  therefore  of  Bujinefe  be 
either  Political  ox  Lucrative?         It  mud. 
Again — Are  not  Intellect  and  Senfe, 
the  SouPs  leading  Powers?  They  are. 

And  in  Leifure  are  we  not  ever 
feeking,  to  gratify  one  or  the  other  ? 
We  are.  Mull  not  every  Life  there- 

fore of  Leifure  be  either  Pkafurable,  or 
Contemplative  f  If  you  confine  Pleafure, 
faid  I,  to  Senfe,  I  think  it  necelfarily  mull. 
If  it  be  not/?  confined,  faid  he,  we 
confound  all  Inquiry.  Allow  it. 

Mark  then,  faid  he,  the  two  grand 
Genera,  the  Lives  of  Business  and  of 

Leisure 
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Leisure mark  alfo  the  fubordinate  Part  I. 

Species  j   the   Political    and  Lucra- 
tive,   the     Contemplative    and 
Pleasurable — —-Can  you  think  of  any- 
other,  which  thefe  will  not  include? 
I  replied,  I  knew  of  none.  It  is  pof- 

fible  indeed,  laid  he,  that  there  may  be 
other  Lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of 
thefe,  two  or  more  of  them  together. 
But  if  we  feparate  with  accuracy,  we 
lhall  find  that  here  they  all  terminate. 
I  replied,  fo  it  feemed  probable. 

If  then,  continued  he,  we  would  be 
exact  in  our  Inquiry,  we  muft  examine 
thefe  four  Lives,  and  mark  their  Confe- 
quences.  It  is  thus  only  we  fhall  learn, 
how  far  thofe,  who  embrace  them,  find 
that  Geo d  and  Hoppinefs\  which  we  know 
they  all  purfue,  ■  I  made  anfwer,  it 

feemed  neceffary,  and  I  mould  willingly 
attend  him.  .  , 

§  4.  To  begin  then,  faid  he,  with  the 
Political  Life.    Let  us  fee  the  Good, 

ufually 
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ufually  fought  after  here.  To  a  private 
Man,  it  is  the  favour  of  fome  Prince,  or 
Commonwealth ;  the  honours  and  emo- 
luments derived  from  this  favour;  the 
court    and    homage    of  mankind  ;     the 

power  of  commanding  others To  a 

Prince^  it  is  thejdme  thing  nearly,  only 
greater  in  Degree;  a  larger  command ;  a 
ftricter  and  more  fervile  homage ;  glory, 

conqueft,  and  extended  .empire Am  I 

right  in  my  defcription  ?  I  replied, 

I  thought  he  was.  Whether  then,  faid 
he,  all  this  defer ves  the  Name  of  Good  or 
hot,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one,  or 
the  other,  it  afFe&s  not  our  Inquiry.     All 

that  I  would  afk  concerning  it,  is  this • 

Do  you  not  think  it  a  Good  (if  it  really 
be  one)  derived  from  Foreign  and  External 
Caufes?  Undoubtedly,  replied  I. 

It  cannot  come  then  from  ourfehes,  or  be 
felf-derived.  It  cannot.  And  what 

fliall  we  fay  as  to  its  Duration  and  Stabi- 
lity? Is  it  fojirm  and  lofting,  that  we  can- 
not be  deprived of "it  ?  I  mould  imagine, 
faid  I,  quite  otherwife.         Youinfift  not 

then, 
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then,  faid  he,  on  my  appealing  to  Hiftory.  Part  I. 
You  acknowledge  the  Fate  of  Favourites,   <-->'— J 
of  Empires,  and  their  Owners.         I  re- 
plied, I  did. 

If  fo,  faid  he,  it  mould  feem  that  this 
Political 'Good r,  which  they  feek,correfponds 
not  to  the Pre-conceptiuns  of 'being Dur able ', 
and  Indeprivable.  Far  from  it.  But 
it  appeared  juft  before,  not  to  hcfelf-de- 
rived.  It  did.  You  fee  then, 

faid  he,  that  in  three  of  our  P re-conceptions 
it  intirely  fails.  So  indeed,  faid  I,  it 

appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he — We  are  told  of 
this  GW,that  in  the  Pojfefjion  it  is  attended 
with  Anxiety ;  and  that  when  lojl,  it  is 
ufually  lojl  with  Ignominy  and  Difgrace ; 
nay,  often  with  profecutions  and  the  bit- 
tereft  refentments ;  with  mulcts,  with 
exile,  and  death  itfelf.  It  is  frequently, 
faid  I,  the  cafe.  How  then,  faid  he, 

can  it  anfwer  that  other  Pre-conception^  of 
contributing  to  our  Well-Being?  Can  that 

contribute 
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Parti,    contribute   to   V/- ll-Being,   whofe   Co?ife- 
"-—"v— '    que  nee  s  lead  to  Calamity  and  whofe  Pre-* 
fence  impl.es  .inxiety?  hi$3  itmuftbe 

confelTed,  faid  i,  appears  not  probable. 

But    once   more,    faid  he There 

-are  certain  Habits  or  Dijpojitions  of  Mind, 
called  Sincerity,  Generolity,  Candour, 
Plain-dealing,  juflice,  Honour,  Honefty, 
and  the  like.  1  here  are.  And  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  thefe  are 
agreeable  to  Nature,  Aifuredly. 

But  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that 
the  Political  Good,  we  fpeak  of,  is  often  not 
to  be  acquired  but  by  Habits,  contrary  to 
thefe ;  and  which,  if  thefe  are  Natu?dly 
muft  of  neceffity  be  unndturaL  What 
Habits,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  ?  Flattery  > 
anfwered  he, Diffimulation  Intrigue:  upon 
opcafion,  perhaps  Iniquity,  Falfhood,  and 
Fraud.  It  is  poffible   indeed,    faid  I, 

that  thefe  may  fornetimes  be  thought  necef- 
fary.  Plow  then,  faid  he,  can  that 

Good  be  agreeable  to  Nature,  which  cannot 
be  acquired^   but   by  Habits  contrary  to 

Nature  t 
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Nature  ?  Your  Argument,   faid  I,  Part  I. 

feemsjuft.  '     *""J 

If  then,  faid  he,  we  have  reafoned 
rightly,  and  our  Conclufions  may  be  de- 
pended on;  it  mould  feem  that  the  sup- 
posed Good,  which  the  Political  Life 
purfues,  correfponds  not^  in  any  Inftance,  to 
our  Pre-conceptions  of >^Sover  eign  Good* 
I  anfwered,  So  it  appeared* 

§  5.  Let  us  quit  then,  faid  he,  the  Poli- 
tical Life,  and  pafs  to  the  Lucrative. The 
Object  of  this  is  Wealth.  Admit  it. 
And  is  it  not  too  often,  faid  he,  the 
Cafe,  that  to  acquire  this,  we  are  tempted 
to  employ  fome  of  thofe  Habits,  which  we 
have  juft  condemned  as  Unnatural?  Such, 
I  mean,  as  Fraud,  Falfhood,  Injuftice,  and 
the  like  ?  It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I, 

too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he What  mail 

we  fay  to  the  EJleem,  the  Friendfhip,  and 

Love  of  Mankind?  Are  they  worth  having  ? 

K  Is 
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Part  I.    Is  it  agreeable,  think  you,   to  Nature,  to 

<0-~*mm'     endeavour  to  deferve  them  ?       Agreeable, 

.faid  I,  to  Nature,  beyond  difpute.  If 

To,  then  to  merit  Hatred  and  Contempt, 

faid  he,  muft  needs  be  contrary  to  Nature* 

Undoubtedly.         And  is  there  any 

thing  which  fo  certainly  merits  Hatred  and 

Contempt  >  as  a  mere  Lucrative  Life,  fpent 

in  the  uniform  Purfuit  of  Wealth  $ 

I  replied,   I   believed  there  was  nothing. 

If  fo,  faid  he,  then  as  to  correfpond- 

ing  with  our  P  re-conceptions,  the  Lucrative 

Good,  in  this  refpe£t,  fares  no  better  than 

the  Political,  It  appears  not. 

And  what  mail  we  fay  as  to-  Anxiety  f 
Is  not  both  the  Pojfejjion  and  Purfuit  of 
Wealth,  to  thofe  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious  ?  It  feems  fo.  And  why 

anxious ,  but  from  a  Certainty  of  its  Infta- 
bility,  from  an  Experience,  how  obnoxious 
it  is  to  every  crofs  Event  j  how  eafy  to  be 
loft  and  transferred  to  others,  by  the  fame 
Fraud  and  Rapine,  which  acquired  it  to 
ourfelves  ? — —This  is  indeed  the  triteflof 

of 
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all  Topics.     The  Poets  and  Orators  have  Part  I. 
long  ago  exhausted  it.      It  is  true,  faid  I,   <-""v-"" 
they  have.  May  we  not  venture  then, 

faid  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pafs  thejdme 
Sentence  on  the  Lucrative  Life,  as  we 

have  already  on  the  Political that  it 

propofes  ?iot  a  Good,  correfpondent  to  thofe 
Preconceptions ,  by  which  we  would  all  be 
governed  in  THE  Good,  which  we  are 
all  feeking  ?  I  anfwered,  we  might 

juftiy. 

§  6.  If  then  neither  the  Lucrative 
Life,  nor  the  Political,  faid  he,  procure 
that  Good  which  we  defire  :  fhall  we  feek 
it  from  the  Pleasurable  ?  Shall  we 
make  Pleasure  our  Goddefs? 

■   "     —  Pleajure, 
Whom  Love  attends,  and  foft  Defiref  and 

Words 
Alluring,  apt  thejleadiejl  Heart  to  bend. 

So  fays  the  Poet,  and  plaufible  his  Doc- 
trine. Plaufible,  faid  I,  indeed. 

K  2  Let 
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Part  L  Let  it  then,  continued  he,  be  a  plea- 
*-  v  "■J  fur  able  World ;  a  Race  of  harmlefs,  loving 
Animals ;  an  Elvfian  Temperature  of  Sun- 
mine  and  Shade.  Let  the  Earthy  in  every 
Quarter,  refembleour  own  dear  Country; 
where  never  was  a  Froft,  never  a  Fog, 
never  a  Day,  but  was  delicious  and  ferene. 
I  was  a  little  embarrafled  at  this  un- 
expected Flight,  'till  recollecting  myfelf, 
1  told  him,  (but  flill  with  fome  Surprize) 
that,  in  no  degree  to  difparage  either  my 
Country  or  my  Countrymen,  I  had  never 
found  Either  fo  exquifite,  as  he  now 
fuppofed  them.  There  are  then,  it 

feems,  faid  he,    in   the  Natural  World* 
and  even  in  our  own  beloved  Country, 
fuch  things  as  Storms  and    Tempefts  j  as 
pinching  Coldss  and  fcorching  Heats. 
I  replied,  there  were.  And  confe- 

quent  to  thefi,  Difeafe,  and  Famine,  and 
infinite  Calamities.         There  are. 
And  in  the  Civil  or  Human  World,  we 
have  Difcord  and  Contention ;  or  (as  the 

Poet 
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Poet  better  *  defcribes  it) 

Cruel  Revenge,  and  rancorous  Defpite, 
Dijloyal'Treafon,  and  heart-burning  Hate, 

We  have.  Alas  !  then,  poor 

Pleafure!  Where  is  that  Good,  accommo- 
date to  every  'Time ;  Jliited  to  every  Place  ; 
felf-derived,  not  dependent  on  Foreign  Ex- 
ternal Caufes?  Can  it  be  Pleasure,  on 
fuch  a  changeable,  fuch  a  turbulent  Spot,  as 
this  ?  I  replied,  I  thought  not. 

And  what  indeed,  were  the  World, 
faid  he,  modelled  to  a  Temperature  the  mofl 
exaB?  Were  the  Rigours  of  the  Seafons 
never  more  to  be  known ;  nor  Wars,  De- 
valuations, Famines,  or  Difeafes  ?  Admit- 
ting all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  im- 
pojjible)  can  we  find  ftill  in  Pleafure  that 
lengthened  Duration,  which  we  confider  as 
an  EJJential,  to  conftitute  the  Sovereign 

Good? Afk  the  Glutton,  the  Drinker, 

K  3  the 

*  Spencer's  Fairy  §>ueen^.  2.  Cant.  7,  Stanz.  22. 
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the  Man  of  Gaiety  and  Intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  Enjoyment ,  not  to  be  can- 
celled by  Satiety?  Which  does  not  haftily 
pafs  away  into  the  tedious  Intervals  of  In- 
difference?  Or   yielding  all  this  too, 

(which  we  know  cannot  be  yielded)  where 
are  we  to  find  our  Good,  how  poffefs  it  in 
Age?  In  that  Eve  of  Life,  declining  Age, 
when  the  Power  of  Senje,  on  which  all  de- 
pends, like  the  fetting  Sun,  is  gradually  for*- 
faking  us  ? 

I  should  imagine,  faid  I,  that  Pleafure 
was  no  mean  Adverfary,  fince  you  em- 
ploy, in  attacking  her,  lb  much  of  your 
Rhetoric,     Without  heeding  what  I  faid, 

he  purfued  his  Subject Befide,  if  this 

be  our  Good,  our  Happinefs,  and  our  End; 
to  what  purpofe  Powers,  which  bear  no 

Relation  to  it  ? Why  Memory  ?  Why 

Reafon  ?  Mere  Senfation  might  have  been 
as  exquijite,  had  we  been  Flies  or  Earth- 
worms— —Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwife  ? 
I  replied,  I  could  not  fay.  No  Ani- 
mal, continued  he,  poffeffes  its  Faculties  in 
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vain.  And  fhall  Man  derive  no  Good  Part  I. 
from  his  bejl,  his  moft  eminent  ?  From 
That,  which  of  all  is  -peculiar  to  himfelf  ? 
For  as  to  Growth  and  Nutrition,  they  are 
not  wanting  to  the  meaneft  Vegetable;  and 
for  Senjes,  there  are  Animals,  which  per- 
haps exceed  us  in  them  all. 

§  7.  This  feems,  faid  I,  no  mean  Ar- 
gument in  favour  of  Contemplation* 
The  Contemplative  Life  gives  Reafon 
all  the  Scope,  which  it  can  defire.  And 
of  all  Lives,  anfwered  he,  would  it  furely 
be  the  belt,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton's 
Uriel,  in  the  Sun's  bright  Circle.  Then 
might  we  plan  indeed  the  moft  Romantic 
Kind  of  Happinefs*  Stretched  at  Eafe, 
without  Trouble  or  Moleftation,  we  might 
pafs  our  Days,  contemplating  the  Uni- 
verfe;  tracing  its  Beauty;  loft  in  Wonder; 
ravifhed  with  Ecftacy,  and  I  know  not 

what But  here  alas  !  on  this  fublunary, 

this  turbulent  Spot,  (as  we  called  it  not 
long  fmce)  how  little  is  this,  or  any  thing 

like  it,  practicable? -Fogs  arife,  which 

K  4  dim 
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dim  our  Profpects — the  Cares  of Life per- 
petually moleft  us— -Is  Contemplation Jutted 
to  a  Place,  like  this  ?  It  muft  be  owned, 
faid  I,  not  extremely.  How  then  is  it 

the  Sovereign  Good,  which  fhould  be  Ac* 
commodate  to  every  Place  f  I  replied, 

it  feemed  not  probable. 

But  farther,  faid  he— » — Can  we  enjoy 
the  Sovereign  Good,  and  be  at  the  fame 
time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  Paffion  ?  Does 
not  this  feem  a  Paradox  ?  I  anfwered, 
it  did  Suppofe  then  an  Event  were  to 
happen — not  an  Inundation,  or  Maffacre— 
but  an  Acquaintance  only  drop  a  difrefpeB- 
ful  Word  i  a  Servant  chance  to  break  a 
javo -trite  Piece  oj  Furniture — What  would 

inftrucl:  us  to  endure  this? -Ccntempla- 

tion,  I  heory,  Abftr  a&ions  ?  Why  not, 
faid  I?  No,  replied  he  with  Warmth, 
(quoting  the  Poet)  not 

*  T/io'  all  the  Stars 

tfhou  know* ft  by  Name-,  and  all  the  Etherial 
Powers.  For 

*  far.  Loft)  B.  J2»  ver.  376, 
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For  does  not  Experience  teach  us,  abun-  Part  L 
dantly  teach  us,  that  our  deepeft  Philofo-  {~~^~m,J 
phers,  as  to  Temper  and  Behaviour ,  are  as 
very  Children  for  the  moft  part,  as  the 
meaneft  and  moft  illiterate  ?  A  little  more 
Arrogance  perhaps,  from  Prefumption  of 
what  they  know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of 
Magnanimity,  of  Candour  and  calm  Indu- 
rance. 

You  are  fomewhat  too  fevere,  faid  I, 
in  cenfuring  of  all.  There  are  better  and 
worfe  among  Them,  as  among  Others. 
The  Difference  is  no  way  propor- 
tioned, faid  he,  to  the  Quantity  of  their 
Knowledge  ;  fo  that  whatever  be  its  Caufe, 
it  can't  be  imputed  to  their  Speculations. — 
Befides,  can  you  really  imagine,  we  came 
here  only  to  Think  ?  Is  Acting  a  Circum- 
ftance,  which  is  foreign  to  Our  Character? 

Why  then  fo  many  Social  Affections, 

which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  f pit e  of  our- 
felves  ?  Are  we  to  fupprefs  them  All,  as 
ufelefs  and  unnatural?  The  Attempt, 

replied  I,  muft  needs  be  found  impracti- 
cable. 
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cable.  Where  they  oncefuppre/fedy  faid 
he,  the  Confequences  would  be  fomewhat 
flrange.  We  fhould  hear  no  more  of  Fa- 
ther, Brother,  Hufband,  Son,  Citizen,  Ma- 
giftrate,  and  Society  it/elf.  And  were  this 
ever  the  Cafe,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare 
with  even  Contemplation  itfelf.  It  would 
certainly  be  but  bad  Speculating,  among 
lawlefs  Barbarians — ^-Unaffociated  Ani- 
mals  .-where  Strength  alone  of  Body  was 

to  conftitute  Dominion,  and  the  Conteft 
came  to  be  (as  *  Horace  defcribes  it) 

glandem  atque  cubilia  propter , 

Unguibus  &  pugnis,  dein  fujlibus—* 

Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  con- 
fcience. 

It  mould  feem  then,  faid  he,  that  not 
even  the  best  Contemplative  Life, 
however  noble  its  Objec7,  was  agreeable 
to  our  present  Nature,  or  conjijlent 

with 


Sat.  3.  1.  1.  ver.  99. 
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with  our  prefent  Situation,  Iconfefs,  Parti, 

faid  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  fo.  L~  *""""' 

But  if  this  be  allowed  true  of  the  Beft^ 
the  moft  Excellent ;  what  {hall  we  fay  to 
the  Mockery  of  Monkery ;  the  Farce  of 
Friars-,  the  ridiculous  Mummery  of  being 
fequeftred  in  a  Ckyfter  ?  This  furely  is  too 
Jow  a  Thing,  even  to  merit  an  Examina- 
tion. I  have  no  Scruples  here,  faid  I, 
you  need  not  wafte  your  Time. 

§  8.  If  that,  faid  he,  be  your  Opinion, 
let  us  look  a  little  backward.  For  our 
memory's  fake  it  may  be  proper  to  reca- 
pitulate,        I  replied,  it  would  be  highly 

acceptable.  Thus  then,  faid  he * 

We  have  examined  the  four  grand  Lives, 
which  we  find  the  Generality  of  Men  em- 
brace; the  Lucrative,  and  the  Political  \ 
the  Pleafurable,  and  the  Contemplative. 
And  we  have  aimed  at  proving  that 
tojuch  a  Being  ^  Man,  with  fuch  a  Body, 
fuch  Affections,  fuch  Senfes,  andfuch  an  In-> 

tellecl placed  in  fuch  a  W orld  ,fubje& 

to  fuch  Incident s — not  one  of  thefe  Lives  is 

pro-- 
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Part  I.  productive  of  that  Good,  which  we  find  all 
Men  to  recognize  thro*  the  fame  uniform 
Pre-conceptions;  and  which  thro'  one  or 
other  of  thefe  Lives  they  all  of  them  purfue. 

§9.  You  have  juftly,  faid  I,  colle&ed 
the  Sum  of  your  Inquiries.  And 

happy,  faid  he,  fhould  I  think  it,  were 
they  to  terminate  here.  I  afked  him, 

Why  ?  Becaufe,  replied  he,  to  in- 

fmuate  firft,  that  all  Mankind  are  in  the 
wrong ;  and  then  to  attempt  afterwards, 
to  {hew  one's  felf  only  to  be  right ;  is  a 
Degree  of  Arrogance,  which  I  would  not 
willingly  be  guilty  of.  I  ventured  here 
to  fay,  That  I  thought  he  need  not  be  fo 

diffident that  a  Subjed,  where  one's 

own  Jntereft  appeared  concerned  fo  nearly , 
would  well  juftify  every  Scruple,  and  even 
the  feverefl  Inquiry,  There,  faid,  he 

you  fay  fomething — there  you  encourage 

me  indeed.      For  what ; Are  we  not 

cautioned  againft  Counterfeits,  even  in  Mat- 
ters of  meaneft  Value?  If  a  Piece  of  Metal 
be  tendered  us,  which  feems  doubtful,  do 

we 
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we  not  hefitate  ?  Do  we  not  try  it  by  the  Part  I. 
Te/l,  before  we  take  it  for  Current? — And   ^  ^^ 
is  not  this  deemed  Prudence?  Are  we  not 
cenfured,  if  we  act  otherwife  ?— « — How 
much  more  then  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  impofed  on  here  f  To  be  diffident  and 
fcrupuloufly  exact,  where  Impofiure,  if  once 
admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  far  worfe  Bar- 
gain,thanever  Glaucus made  with  Diomed? 
What  Bargain,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  F 
The  Exchange,   replied  he,   not  of 
Gold  for  Bra/s,  but  of  Good  for  Evil,  and 

of  Happinefs  for  Mifery But  enough  of 

this,  ilnce  you  have  encouraged  me  to 
proceed — We  are  feeking  that  GW,which 
we  think  others  have  not  found.  Permit 
me  thus  to  purfue  my  Subject. 

§  10.  Every  Being  on  this  our  Ter- 
rejirial  Dwelling,  exifts  encompaffed  with 
infinite  Objects ;  exifts  among  Animals  fame, 
and  Animals  wild;  among  Plants  and  Ve- 
getables of  a  thoufand  different  Qualities, 
among  Heats  and  Colds,  Tempefts  and 
Calms,  the  Friendfhips  and  Difcords  of 

hetero- 
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Part  I.    heterogeneous  Elements What  fay  you  ? 

Are  all  thefe  Things  exactly  the  fame  to  it ; 
or  do  they  differ,  think  you  in  their  Ef- 
fects and  Confequences?  They  differ, 
faid  Ij  widely.  Some  perhaps  then, 
faid  he,  are  Apty  Congruous,  and  Agreeable 
to  its  Natural  State,  I  replied,  they 
were.  Others  are  Li-apt,  Incongruous, 
and  Difagreeable.  They  are. 
And  others  again  are  Indifferent,  They 
are. 

It  fhouid  feemthen,  faid  he,  if  this  be 
allowed,  that  to  every  individual  Being , 
without  the  leajl  Exception,  the  whole.  Mafs 
of  things  External,  from  the  greatejl  to  the 
meaneft,  flood  in  the  Relations  of  either 
-Agreeable,  Difagreeable,  or  Indifferent, 
I  replied,  fo  it  appeared. 

But  tho'  this,  continued  he,  be  true 
in  the  general  fit  is  yet  as  certain  when  we 
defcend  to  Particulars,  that  what  is  Agree- 
able  to  one  Species  is  Difagreeable  to  another; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  perhaps  Indifferent  to 

a 
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a  thirds     Inftances  of  this  kind,  he  faid,  Part  L 
were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned.  L'-~ "'-' 

I  replied,  it  was  evident.       Whence 

then,  faid  he,  this  Diver fity? It  cannot 

arife  from  the  Externals— — for  Water  is 
equally  Water ;  whether  to  a  Man,  or  to  a 
Fijh ;  whether,  operating  on  the  one,  it 
fujfocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  Life  and 
Vigour,  I  replied,  it  was.  So  is 

Fire,  faid  he,  the  fame  Fire,  however 
various  in  its  Confequences  ;  whether  it 
harden  or  /often,  give  Pleafure  or  Pain. 
I  replied,  it  was.  But  if  this  Di- 
verfity,  continued  he,  be  not  derived  from 
the  Externals,  whence  can  it  be  elfe  ? — «#•  ' 
Or  can  it  pombly  be  derived  otherwife  than 
from  the  peculiar  Confutation,  from  the 
Natural  State  of  every  Species  itfelf? 
I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus  then,  faid  he,  is  it  that  Every 
f  articular  Species  is,  itfelf  to  itfelf,  the 
Meafure  of  all  things  in  the  Univer/e—thaf 
as  Things  vary  their  Relations  to  it,  they 

Vary 
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Part  I.    vary  too  in  their  Value and  that  if  their 

*- '  J~ '  ■'    Value  be  ever  doubtful,  it  can  no  way  be  ad* 
jujled,  but  by  recurring  with  Accuracy  to 
the  Natural  State  of  the  Species,  and  to 
th of e  fever al  Relations,  which  fuch  a  State 
of  courfe  cr tales.  I  anfwered,  he  ar- 

gued juftly. 

§  1 1  ►  To  proceed  then,  faid  he — Tho' 
it  be  true,  that  every  Species  has  a  Natural 
State,  as  we  have  aliened  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  Species  has  a  Senfe  or  Feeling  of 
it.  This  Feeling  or  Senfe  is  a  Natural 
Eminence  or  Prerogative,  denied  the  Vege- 
table and  Inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to 
the  Animal  I  anfwered,  it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as 
many  as  have  this  Senfe  or  Feeling  of  a 
Natural  State,  are  alineated  from  it,  or  in- 
different to  it  ?  Or  is  it  not  more  probable, 
that  they  are  well-affefled  to  it  ? 
Experience,  faid  I,  teaches  us,  how  well 
they  are  all  affeded.  You  are  right, 

replied  he.      For  what  would  be  more 

abfurd, 
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abfurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own  Part  L 
Welfare-,  or  to  be  alineated from  it,  as  tho'  v-~nr~ 
it  was  Foreign  and  Unnatural?     I  replied, 
Nothing  could  be  more.  But,  con- 

tinued he,  if  they  are  well-affected  to  this 
their  proper  Natural  State,  it  fhould  feenx 
too  they  mu ft  be  well-affeBed  to  all  thofe 
Externals,  which  appear  apt,  congruous ',  and 
agreeable  to  it.  I  anfwered,  They 

muft.  And  if  fo,  then  ill-nffecled  or 

averfe  to  fuch,  as  appear  the  contrary. 
They  muft.  And  to  fuch  as  appear 

indifferent,  indifferent.  They  muft. 

But  if  this,  faid  he,  be  allowed,  it 
will  follow,  that  in  confequence  of  thefe 
Appearances^  they  will  think  fome  Exter- 
nals worthy  of  Purfuit ;  fome  worthy  of 
Avoidance ;  and  fome  worthy  of  neither. 
It  was  probable,  faid  I,  they  mould. 

Hence  then,  faid  he,  another  Divifion 
of  Things  external;  that  is,  into  Purfuable, 
Avoidable  >  and  Indifferent — a  Divifion  only 
belonging  to  Beings  Senjitive  and  Animate^ 
foecaufe  all,  below  thefe^  can  neither  avoid 

L  nor 
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Part  I     nor  purfue.  I  replied,  They  could 

L""V"~J   not. 

If,  then,  faid  he,  Man  be  allowed  in 
the  Number  of  thefe  Senfitive  Beings,  this 

Divifion  wi  1  affect  Man- or  to  explain 

more  fully,  the  whole  Mafs  of  Things  exter- 
nal will,  according  to  this  Divifion,  exifl 
to  the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  of  Pur- 
f uable,  Avoidable,  and  Indifferent*  I  re- 
plied, They  would. 

Should  we  therefore  defire,  faid  he, 
to  know  what  thefe  things  truly  are,  we 
muft  firft  be  informed,  what  is  Man's 
truly  Natural  Constitution.  For 
thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was  fettled  not 
long  fince — that  every  Species  was  its  own 
Standard,  and  that  when  the  Value  of 
'Things  was  doubtful,  the  Species  was  to  be 
fludied  \  the  Relations  to  be  deduced,  which 
were  confequent  to  it ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  Value  of  Things  to  be  adjufted  and  afcer- 
tained.  I  replied,  We  had  fo  agreed 

jt.  I  fear  then,  faid  he,  we  are  en- 

gaged 
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gaged  in  a  more  arduous  Undertaking,  a  Part  I. 
Tafk  of  more  difficulty,  than  we  were  at  '  "-v^ 
firft  aware  of — But  Fortuna  Fortes — we 
muft  endeavour  to  acquit  ourfelves  as  well 
as  we  are  able. 

§  12.  That  Man  therefore  has  a 
Body\  of  a  Figure  and  internal  Structure 
peculiar  to  itfelf ;  capable  of  certain  De- 
grees of  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  and  the 
like;  this  I  believe  is  evident,  and  hardly 
wants  a  Proof.  I  anfwered,  I  was 

willing  to  own  it.  That  he  is  capable 

too  of  Pleafure  and  Pain  ;  is  poffefled  of 
SenfeS)  Affections,  Appetites,  and  Averjions ; 
this  alfo  leems  evident,  and  can  fcarcelybe 
denied.  I  replied,  it  was  admitted. 

We  may  venture  then  to  range  Him 
in  the  'Tribe  of  Animal  Beings. 
I  replied,  We  might. 

And  think  you,  faid  he,  without  Society  ^ 

you  or  any  Man  could  have  been  born  f 

Moft  certainly  not.  Without 

Society,  when  born,  could  you  have  been 

L  2  brought 
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brought  to  Maturity ?  Moft  certainly 

not.  Had  your  Parents  then  had  no 

Social  /IjfeEiions  towards  you  in  that  peri- 

yid-         hits  State,  that  tedious  Infancy,  ffo  much 

Jambl.  J     K 

Protrept.    longer  than  the  hngefl  of  other  Animals) 
5  '  you  muft  have  inevitably  periihed  thro' 

Want  and  Inability.         I  muft  You 

perceive  then  that  to  Society  you,  and 
every  Man  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the 
Beginning  of  Being,  but  for  the  Continu- 
ance. We  are. 

Suppose  then  we  pafs  from  this  Birth 
and  Infancy  of  Man,  to  his  Maturity  and 
Perfection — Is  there  any  Agey  think  you, 
io  felf-fujficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no 
Wants?  What  Wants,  anfwered  I, 

do  you  mean  ?  In  the  firft  and  prin- 

cipal place,  faid  he,  that  of  Food ;  then 
perhaps  that  of  Raiment ;  and  after  this, 
a  Dwelling,  or  Defence  againft  the  Wea- 
ther. Thefe  Wants,  replied  I,  are 
furely  Na.tur.al  at  all  Ages  And  is  it 
not  agreeable  to  Nature^  faid  he,  that  they 
Ihould  at  all  Ages  be f applied?  Af- 

furedly. 
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furedly.  And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  Part  I. 

to  have  them  mV/fupplied,  than  ill? 

It  is.  And  mojl  agreeable,  to  have 

them  befi  fupplied  ?  Certainly. 

If  there  be  then  any  one  State,  better  than 

all  others,  for  the  fupplying  thefe  Wants ; 

this  State,  of  all  others,  mufi  needs  be  mojl 

Natural,  It  mull. 

And  what  Supply,  faid  he,  of  thefe 
Wants,  mail  we  efteem  the  meanefi,  which 
we  can  conceive? — Would  it  not  be  fome- 
thing  like  this  ?  Had  we  nothing  beyond 
Acorns  for  Food;  beyond  a  rude  Skin,  for 
Raiment ;  or  beyond  a  Cavern,  or  hollow 
Tree,  to  provide  us  with  a  Dwelling  ? 
Indeed,  faid  I,  this  would  be  bad  enough. 
And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as 
this,  we  might  each  fupply  our/elves,  tho* 
welived  in  Woods, mere  folitary  Savages? 
I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  that  our 

Supplies  were  to  be  mended — for  inftance, 

that  we  were   to  exchange   Acorns  for 

L  3  Bread— 
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Part  I.    Bread — Would  our  Savage  Character  be 

u~"v~~,/   fufficient  here?  Mufl  we  not  be  a  little 

better  difciplined ;   Would  not  fome  Art 

be  requifite  ? — The  Baker's,  for  example. 

It  would.  And  previoujly  to 

the  Baker's  that  of  the  Miller  ?  It 

would.  And  previoujly  to  the  Miller's 

that  of  the  Hujbandman?  It  would. 

Three  Arts  then  appear  necejfary, 

even  upon  the  lowejl  Estimation.  It  is 

admitted. 

But  a  Queftion  farther,  faid  be — Can 
the  Hufbandman  work,  think  you,  with- 
out his  Tools  ?  Muft  he  not  have  his 
Plough,  his  Harrow,  his  Reap-hook,  and 
the  like  ?  He  muft.  And  muft  not 
thofe  other  Artifts  too  be  furnifhed  in  the 
fame  manner  ?  They  muft.  And 

whence  muft  they  be  furnifhed  ?  From 
their  own  Arts  ? — Or  are  not  the  making 
Tools,  and  the  ujing  them,  two  different 
Occupations  ?  I  believe,  faid  I,  they 

are.        You  may  be  convinced,  continued 
he,  by  fmall  Recollection.    Does  Agricul- 
ture 
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lure  make  its  own  Plough,  its  own  Harrow  ?  Part  I. 
Or  does  it  not  apply  to  other  Arts,  for  all 
Neceffaries  of  this  kind  ?         It  does. 

Again Does  the  Baker  build  his  own 

Oven;  or  the  Miller  frame  his  own  Mill  ? 
It  appears,  faid  I,  no  part  of  their 
Bulinefs. 

What  a  Tribe  of  Mechanics  then,  faid 
he,  are  advancing  upon  us  ? — Smiths,  Car- 
penters, Mafons,  Mill-wrights and  all 

thefe  to   provide  the  Jingle  Necejfary  of 
Bread.      Not  lefs  ihanjeven  or  eight  Arts, 
we  find,  are  wanting  at  ihcfewe/l.  It 

appears  fo.  And  what  if  to  the  pro- 

viding a  comfortable  Cottage^  and  Raiment 
fut 'table  to  an  induftrious  Hindi  we  allow  a 
dozen  Arts  more  ?  It  would  be  eafy,  by 
the  fame  Reafoning,  to  prove  the  Number 
double.-  I  admit  the  Number,  faid  I, 

mentioned. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  it  mould  feem,  that 
towards  a  tolerable  Supply  of  the  three  Pri- 
mary and  Common  Neceffaries,  Food,  Raiment^ 
L  4  and 
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Part  I.    and  a  Dwelling,  not  lefs  than  twenty  Arts 
were,  on  the  lowefi  Account,  requijite. 
It  appars  fo. 

And  is  one  Man  equal,  think  you,  to 
the  Exercife  of  tkefe  twenty  Arts  ?  If  he 
had  even  Genius,  which  we  can  fcarce  ima- 
gine, is  it  poffible  he  fhould  find  Leifure? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  If  fo> 

then  zjolitary,  unf octal  State  can  never fupply 
tolerably  the  common  NeceJJdries  of  Life. 
It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pais  from  the  Necejja- 
ries of  Life,  to  the  Elegancies?  To  Mufic, 
Sculpture,  Fainting,  and  Poetry  ? — What 
if  we  pafs  from  all  Arts  whether  NeceJJary 
or  Elegant,  to  the  large  and  various  Tribe 
of  Sciences?  To  Logic,  Mathematics,  Aftro- 
norny,  Phyfies  ?■*— Can  one  Man,  imagine 
you,  maiter  all  this  ?  Abfurd*  faid  I,  im- 
poflible.  And  yet  in  this  Cycle  of  Sciences 
and  Arts,  feem  included  all  the  Comforts, 
as  weJ  as  Ornaments  of  Life;  included  all 
conducive,  either  to  Beings  oiKoWell-Being. 

It 
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It  muft  be  confefled,  faid  I,  it  has  Part  I. 
the  Appearance.  *~~" 

What  then,  faid  he,  muft  be  done? 
In  what  manner  muft  we  be  fupplied  ? 
I  anfwered,  I  knew  not,  unlefs  we 
made  a  Diftribution — Let  one  exercife  one 
Art ;  and  another  a  different—  ■■  Let  this 
Man  Rudy  Jiicli  a  Science  ;  and  that  Man, 
another — - — Thus  the  whole  Cycle  (as  you 
call  it)  may  be  carried  eafily  into  Perfec- 
tion. It  is  true,  faid  he,  it  may ;  and 
every  Individual,  as  far  as  his  own  Art  or 
Science,might  be fupplied  completely pandas 
well  as  he  could  wifh.  But  what  avails  a 
Supply  in  *  Jingle  Inftance  ?  What  in  this 
cafe  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other 
Wants?  You  conceive,  replied  I, what 
I  would  have  faid,  but  partially.  My 
Meaning  was,  that  Artift  trade  with  Ar- 
tift ;  each  fupply  where  he  is  deficient,  by 
exchanging  where  he  abounds  -,  fo  that  a 
Portion  of  every  thing  may  be  difperfed 
throughout  all.     You  intend  then  a  State, 

faid 
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Part  I.    faid  he,  of  Commutation  and  Traffic. 
*-*«-—>   I  replied,  I  did. 

If  fo,  continued  he,  I  fee  a  new  Face 
of  things.  The  Savages,  with  their  Skins 
and  their  Caverns,  difappear.  In  their  place 
I  behold  a  fair  Community  rifing.  Nolonger 
Woods,  no  longer  Solitude, but  all  is  Social, 
Civil,  and  Cultivated — And  can  we  doubt 
any  farther,  whether  Society  be  Natural?  Is 
not  this  evidently  the  State,  which  can  beft 
fupply  the  Primary  Wants  ?  It  has  ap- 

peared fo.  And  did  we  not  agree 

fome  time  fince,  that  this  State,  whatever 
we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others 
the  moft  agreeable  to  our  Nature  ?  We 

did.  And  have  we  not  added,  fince 

this,  to  the  Weight  of  our  Argument,  by 
paffing  from  the  Necejfary  Arts  to  the  Ele- 
gant ;  from  the  Elegant  to  the  Sciences  ? 
We  have.  The  more,  fa:d  he, 

we  confider,  the  more  fhall  we  be  con- 
vinced, that  All  the fe,  the  nobleft  Honours 
and  Ornaments  of  the  Human  Mind,  with- 
out that  Leifure,  that  Experience •,  that  Emu- 
lation, 
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lathn*  that  Reward*  which  the  Social  State  Part  I. 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them, 
could  never  have  found  Exijience*  or  been 
in  the  leaft  recognized.         Indeed,  faid  I, 
I  believe  not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot  then,  faid  he,  in 
favour  of  Society,  that  to  it  we  owe,  not 
only  the  Beginning  and  Continuation^  but 
the  Well-beings  and  (if  I  may  ufe  the  Ex- 
preffion)  the  very  Elegance  and  Rationality 
of  our  Exiftence,  I  anfwered,  It  ap- 

peared evident. 

And  what  then  ?  continued  he. If 

Society  be  thus  agreeable  to  our  Nature*  is 
there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  ex- 
cite and  lead  us  to  it  ?  No  Impulfe,  no  Pre- 
paration of  Faculties?  It  would  be 
flrange,  anfwered  I,  if  there  mould  not. 
It  would  be  a  fingular  Exception, 
faid  he,  with  refpect  to  all  other  herding> 
Species — Let  us  however  examine — Pity, 
Benevolence,  Friendlhip,  Love;  the  general 
Diilike  of  Solitude,  and  Deftre  of  Com- 
pany; 
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pany ;  are  they  Natural  Affeclions,  which 
come  of  themjehes ;  or  are  vhey  taught  us  by 
Art,  like  Mufic  and  Arithmetic? 
I  fhould  think,  replied  I>  they  were  Na- 
tural, becaufe  in  every  Legree  of  Men  fome 
Traces  of  them  may  be  difcovered. 
And  are  not  the  Powers  and  Capacities  of 
Speech,  faid  he  the  fame  ?  Are  not  all 
Men  naturally  formed,  to  exprefs  their  Sen- 
timents by  fome  kind  of  Language  ?  I 
replied,  They  were. 

If  then,  faid  he,  thefe  feveral  Powers, 
and  Difpojitions  are  Natural,  fo  fhould  feem 
too  their  Exercife.  Admit  it.  And 
if  their  Exercife,  then  fo  too  that  State, 
where  alone  they  can  be  exercifed*  Ad- 

mit it.  And  what  is  this  State,  but  the 

Social?  Or  where  elfe  is  it  poflible  to  con- 
verfe,  or  ufe  our  Speech;  to  exhibit  Actions 
of  Pity,  Benevolence,  Friendihip  or  Love ; 
to  relieve  our  Aroerjion  to  Solitude >  or  gratify 
our  Dejire  of  being  with  others  %  I  re- 

plied, It  could  be  no  where  elfe. 

You 
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You  fee  then,  continued  he,  a  Prepa-  Parti. 
ration  of  Faculties  is  not  wanting.  We  are  c~-"v~"" 
fitted  with  Powers  and  Difpofitions,  which 
have  only  Relation  to  Society  \  and  which, 
out  of  Society,  can  no  where  elfe  be  exercifed. 
I  replied,  it  was  evident.  You  have 
feen  too  ihejiiperior  Advantages  of  the  So- 
cial State,  above  all  others.         I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  faid  he, 
throughout  all  our  future  Reafonings,  re- 
membered as  a  firft  Principle  in  our  Ideas 
pf  Humanity,  that  Man  by  Nature  is  truly 
a  Social  Animal,  I  promifed  it 

fhould. 

§  13.  Let  us  now,  faid  he,  examine, 
what  farther  we  can  learn  concerning  Him. 
As  Social  indeed,  He  is  diftinguifhed  from 
the  Solitary  and  Savage  Species  -,  but  in  no 
degree  from  the  reft,  of  a  milder  and  more 
friendly  Nature.  It  is  true,  replied  I,  He  is 
not.      Does  He  then  differ  no  more  from 

thefe 
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Part  I.    thefe  feveral  Social Species,  than  they,  each 

l-"~/    '   of  them,  differ  from  one  another  ?  Muft  we 

range  them  all,  and  Man  among  the  reft, 

under  the  fame  common  and  general  Genus? 

I  fee  no  Foundation,  faid  I,  for 

making  a  Diftin&ion. 

Perhaps,  faid  he,  there  may  be  none ; 
and  it  is  poffible  too  there  may.  Confider 
a  little — Do  you  not  obferve  in  all  other 
Species,  a  Similarity  among  Individuals  ? 
a  furprizing  Ltkenejs,  which  runs  thro*  each 
Particular  ?  In  one  Species  they  are  all 
Bold  1  in  another,  all  Timorous',  in  one  all 
Ravenous  ;  in  another,  all  Gentle,  In  the 
Bird-kind  only,  what  a  Uniformity  of  Voice, 
in  each  Species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  Ar- 
chitecture, as  to  building  their  Nefts;  of 
Food,  both  for  themfelves,  and  for  fup- 
porting  their  Young  ?  It  is  true,  faid  I. 
And  do  you  obferve,  continued  he, 
the  fa me  Similarity  among  Men  ?'Are  thefe 
all  as  "Uniform,  as  to  their  Sentiments  and 
ABions  ?        I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One 
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One  Queftion  more,  faid  he,  as  to  the  Parti. 
Character  of  Brutes,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  Expreflion — Are  thefe,  think  you,  what 
we  behold  them,  by  Nature  or  otherwife  ? 
Explain,  faid  I,  your  Queftion,  for 
I  do  not  well  conceive  you.  I  mean, 

replied  he,  is  it  by  Nature  that  the  Swallow 
builds  her  Neft,  and  performs  all  the  Offices 
of  her  Kind :  Or  is  fhe  taught  by  Art,  by 
Difciplme,  or  Cujiom  ?  She  acls,  re-* 

plied  I,  by  pure  Nature  undoubtedly. 
And  is  not  the  fame  true,  faid  he,  of  every 
other 'Bird  and  Beaft  in  the  Univerfe  ? 
It  is.  No  wonder  then,  continued  he, 

as  they  have  fo  wife  a.  Governefs,  that  a 
uniform  Rule  of  Afiion  is  provided  for  each 
Species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the 
Wifdom  of  Nature,  than  ever  to  the  fame 
Subftances  to  give  the  fame  Law  .?  It  ap« 
pears,  faid  I,  reafonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  fhall  we  fay . 
as  to  Man  ?  Is  He  too  a&uated  by  Nature 
furely .?        I  anfwered,  Why  not  ? 

If 
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fart  I.  If  He  be,  replied  he,  it  is  ftrange  in  Nature 
y-'~*~-hJ  that  with  refpect  to  Man  alone,  fhe  fhould 
follow  fo  different  a  Conduct.  The  Particu- 
lars in  other  Species,  we  agree,  (he  renders 
U/iifor  m'ybut  in  Ours,  every  Particularisms 
a  fort  of  Model  by  himfelf.  If  Nature, 

faid  I,  do  not  actuate  us,  what  can  we  fup- 
pofe  elfe  ?  Are  Local  Cujioms,  faid  he  Na- 
ture? Are  the  Polities  and  Religions  of  parr 
ticuUr  Nations,  Nature?  Are  the  Examples 
which  are  fet  before  us  ;  the  Preceptors 
who  inftrucl:  us  ;  the  Company  and  Friends } 
with  whom  we  converfe,  all  Nature? 
No  furely,  faid  J.  And  yet,  faid  he, 

it  js  evident  that  by  thefe,  and  a  thoufand 
incidental  Circumftances,  equally/iragTz  to 
Nature,  our  Actions,  and  Manners,  and 
Characters  are  adjufted.  Who  then  can 
imagine,  we  are  actuated  by  Nature  only  ? 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  con- 
trary. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  one  remarkable 
Di/linBion  between  Man  and  Brutes  in  ger 
aeral — In  the  Brute  ^  Nature  does  all ;  in 

Man* 
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Man,  but  Part  only.  It  is  evident,  Part  I. 

faid  I. 

But  farther,  continued  he Let  us 

x:onfidcr  the  Poivers  or  Faculties,  poffeffed 
by  each — Suppofe  I  was  willing  to  give  a 
Brute  the  fame  InjlruSiion,  which  we  give 
a  Man.  A  Parrot  perhaps,  or  Ape3  might 
arrive  to  fome  fin  all  Degree  of  Mi?nicry\ 
but  do  you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they 
would  be  much  profited  or  altered? 
I  replied,  I  thought  not.  And  do  you 

perceive  the  famet  faid  he,  with  refpect  to 
Man?  Or  does  not  Experience  (hew  us  the 
very  reverfe  ?  Is  not  Education  capable  of 

moulding  us  into  any  thing of  making 

us  greatly  Good,  or  greatly  Bad ;  greatly 
Wife,  or  greatly  Abfird  ?  The  Fact, 

faid  I,  is  indifputable. 

Mark  then,  faid  he,  the  Difference 
between  Human  Powers  and  Brutal — The 
Leading  Principle  of  Brutes  appears  to 
tend  in  each  Species  to  one  jingle  Purpofe — 
to  this,  in  general,  it  uniformly  arrives;  and 

M  here, 
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Part  I.  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  flops — it 
needs  no  Precepts  or  Difcipline  to  inftrucl: 
it;  nor  will  it  eafily  be  changed,  or  admit  a 
different  Direction.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Leading  Principle  of  Man  is  capable  of/;?-? 
finite  Directions — is  convertible  to  all  forts 
cf Furpo/es—Qqm\  to  all  forts  oj'SubjetJs — 
negledted,  remains  ignorant,  and  void  of 

every  Perfection cultivated,  becomes 

adorned  with  Sciences  and  Arte — can  raife 
us  to  excel,  not  only  Brutes,  but  our  own 
Kind—  with  refpe£t  to  our  other  Powers  and 
Faculties,  caninitrudt  us  how  to  ufe  them, 
as  well  as  tkoje  of  the  various  Natures, 
which  we  fee  exifting  around  us.  In  a 
word,  to  oppofe  the  two  Principles  to  each 
other — The  Leading  Principle  of  Man,  is 
Multiform,  Originally  UninflrucJed,  Pliant 
and  Docil — the  Leading  Principle  of  Brutes 
is  Uniform,  Originally  Inflruc7ed ;  '  but,  in 
moil  Inflances    afterward,   Inflexible  and 

Indocil Or  does  not  Experience  plainly 

fhew,  and  confirm  the  Truth  of  what  we 
afl'ert  ?         I  made  anfwer,  it  did. 

You 
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'  You  allow  then,  faid  he,  the  Human  Part  I. 
Principle,  and  the  Brutal,  to  be  things  of  *"*"" /mmm 
different  Idea.  Undoubtedly.         Do 

they  not  each  then  deferve  a  different  Ap- 
pellation ?  I  fhould  think  fo.  Sup- 
pofe  therefore  we  call  the  Human  Principle 
Reason;  and  the  Brutal,  Instinct: 
would  you  object  to  the  Terms?  I  re- 
plied, I  fhould  not.  Jf  not,  continued 
he,  then  Reafon  being  peculiar  to  Man,  of 
all  the  Animals  inhabiting  this  Earth,  may 
we  not  affirm  of  Him,  byway  of  Diftino 
tion,  that  He  is  a  Rational  Animal? 
I  replied,  We  might  juftly. 

Let  this  too  then  be  remembered,  faid 
he,  in  the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiry,  that  Man 
is  by  Nature  a  Rational  Animal. 
I  promifed  it  mould. 

§  14.  In  confeqUence  of  this,  faid  he,  as 
often  as  there  is  Occaiion,  I  mail  appeal  as 
well  to  Reafon,  as  to  Nature,  for  a  Standard. 

What,  faid  I,  do  you  mean  by  Nature? 
M  2  Its 
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Its  Meanings,  replied  he,  are  many 
and  various.  As  it  ftands  at  prefent  op- 
pofed,  it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  fay, 
that  Nature  is  that,  which  is  the  Caufe  of 
every  thing,  except  thofe  Things  alone,  which 
are  the  immediate  Effects  of  Reafon,  In 
other  words,  whatever  is  not  Reafony  or 
the  EfecJ  of  Reafon,  we  would  confider  as 
Nature,  or  the  Effect  of  Nature.  I  an- 
fwered,  as  he  fo  diftinguifhed  them,  X 
thought  he  might  juftly  appeal  to  either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  re- 
markable Difference  between  the  Standard 
of  Reafon,  and  that  of  Nature  ?  a  DifFe-^ 
rence,  which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  for- 
get. What  Difference,  faid  I,  do  you 

mean  ?  It  is  this,  anfwered  he In, 

Nature ',  the  Standard  is  fought  from  among 
trie  Many ;  in  Reafon,  the  Standard  is  fought 
from  among  the  Few,  You  mult  ex- 

plain, faid  f,  your  Meaning,  for  I  muf^ 
ponfefs  you  feem  obfcure. 

Thu§ 
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IThus  then,  faid  he Suppofe,  as  an  Part  I. 

Anatomift,  you  were  feekingthe  Structure  *"    *' 

of  fome  internal  Part To  difcover  this, 

would  you  not  infpeft  a  Number  of  Indi- 
viduals ?  I  fhould.  And  would  you 
Hot  inform  yourfelf,  what  had  been  dis- 
covered by  others  ?  I  fhould.  And 
fuppofe,  after  all,  you  fhould  find  a  Multi- 
tude of  Inftances  for  one  Structure,  and  a 
few  Jingular  for  a  different  :  By  which 
would  you  be  governed  ?  By  the  Mul- 
titude, faid  I,  undoubtedly.  Thus  then 
continued  he>  in  Nature  the  Standard,  you 
fee,  exijis  among  the  many,  I  replied, 
it  had  fo  appeared. 

And  what,  faid  he,  were  we  to  feek 
the  Perfection  of  Sculpture,  or  of  Paint-5 
ing? — Where  fhould  we  inquire  then  ?— 
Among  the  numerous  common  Artifts,  or 
among  thej^wand  celebrated  \  Among 
the  Few,  faid  I.  What  if  we  were  to 

feek  the  Perfection  of  Poetry,  or  Oratory — • 
Where  then  ?  Among  the  Few  ftill. 

M  3  What   - 
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What  if  we  were  to  feek  the  Per- 
fection of  true  Argument,    or  a  found 

Logic —Where  then  ?  Still  among 

the  Few.  And  is  not  true  Argument, 

or  a  found  Logic,  one  of  Reajons  greateft 
Perfections  ?  It  is.  You  fee  then, 

continued  he,  whence   the  Standard   af 

Reafon  is  to  be  fought It  is- from  among 

the  Few,  as  we  faid  before,  in  eontradi- 
flinclion  to  the  Standard  of  Nature. 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

Ant  chappy,,  faid  he,  for  us,  that  Provi- 
dence has  fo  ordered  k — happy  for  us,  that 
what  hRatioJial)  depends  not  on  the  Multi- 
tude; or  is  to  be  tried  by  fo  pitiful  a  Teft,  as 
the  bare  counting  of  Nofes.     It  is  happy, 
faid  I,  indeed — But  whence  pray  the  Dif- 
ference? Why  are  the  Many  to  determine- 
in  Nature,  and  the  Few  only,  in-  Reafon  ? 
To  difcufs  this  at  large,  faid  he, 
would  require  fome  time.     It  might  in*- 
fenfibly  perhaps  draw  us  from  ourprefent 
Inquiry.    I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the 
Reafon,  in  as  few  words  as  poflible ;  which- 
Aputd  they  chance  to  be  obfcure,  be  not 
6-  too: 
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too  folicitous  for  an  Explanation.  ,    Part  L 

I  begged  him  to  proceed  his  own  way. 

The  Cafe,  laid  he,  appears  to  be  this — 

In  NaturalWorks  and  Afo/#;WOperations, 

We  hold  but  one  Efficient  Caufe,  and  that 

confummately  wfe.     This  Caufe  in  every 

Species  recognizing  what  is  befit  and  work-* 

ing  ever  uniformly  according  to  this  Idea  of 

Perfection,  the  Productions  and  Energies,  in 

every  Species  where  it  acts,   are  for  the 

moft  part  Jimilar  and  exactly  correfpondent* 

If  an  Exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from 

fome  hidden  higher  Motive^  which  tran- 

fcends  our  Comprehenfion,  and  which  is 

feen  Jo  rarely •,  as  not  to  injure  the  general 

Rule,  or  render  it  doubtful  and  precarious. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  Productions  and 

Energies  of  Reafon,  there  is  not  one  Caufe 

but  infinite — as  many  indeed,  as  there  are 

Agents  of  the  Human  Kind.   Hence  Truth 

being  but'*?/?*?,  and  Error  being  infinite^ and 

Agents  infinite  alfo :   what  wonder  they 

ihould  oftener  mifs,  than  hit  the  Mark? — 

that  Multitudes  mould  fail,  where  one  alone 

M  4  fuc- 
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Fart  I.    fucceeds,  and  Truth  be  only  the  PoiTeulon 
' — v~*iJ    of  the  chofen,  fortunate  aFew  ?  You 

feem  to    have   explained   the   Difficulty, 
faid  I,  with  fufficient  Perfpicuity. 

Let  us  then  go  back,  faid  he,  and  re- 
colled  ourfelves;  that  we  may  not  forget, 
what  it  is  we  are  feeking,  I  replied, 

Moft  willingly.  We  have  been  feek- 

ing,  continued  he,  the  Sovereign  Good.  In 
ecnfequence  of  this  Inquiry,  we  have  dis- 
covered— that  all  Things  whatever  exi/l  to 
the  Human  Species  in  the  Relations  of  either 
Pur fuable y  Avoidable,  .or  Indifferent,  To 
determine  thefe  Relations  wTith  Accuracy 
we  have  been  fcrutinizing  the  Human 
Nature  ;  and  that,  upon  this  known 
Maxim  that  every  Species  was  its  own 
proper  Standard ;  and  that  Where  the  Value 
of  Things  was  dubious,  there  the  Species  wds 
to  be  Jiudied^and  the  Relations  to  be  deduced, 
which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The  Refult 
•  of  this  Scrutiny  has  been— -that  we  have 
firft  ag-eed  Man  to  be  a  Social  Animal  ; 
ag<|  fnce,  to  be  a  Rational,    So  that  if  we 

can 
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can  be  content  with  a  defcriptive,  concife  Part  I. 
Sketch  -of  Human  Nature,  it  will  amount 
to  this — that  Man  is  a  Social   Ra- 
tional Animal.  I.anfwered,  it 
had  appeared  To. 

§  15.  If  then,  faid  he,  we  purine  our 
Difquifitions,  agreeably  to  this  Idea  of  Hu- 
man Nature,  it  will  follow  that  all  Things 
will  be  Purfuable,  Avoidable,  and  Indiffe- 
rent to  Man,  as  they  refpeel:  the  Being 
and  Welfare  of  fuch  a  Social,  Rational 
Animal.  I  replied,  They  muft. 

Nothing  therefore  in  the  firfl  place, 
faid  he,  can  be  Purfuable,  which  is  de- 
Jlruclive  of  Society.  It  cannot. 

A£ts  therefore  of  Fraud  and  Rapine*  and 
all  acquired  by  them,  whether  Wealth, 
Power,  Pleafure,  or  any  thing,  are  evi- 
dently from  their  very  Character  not  fit 
to  be  purfued.  They  are  not. 

But  it  is  impoffible  not  to  purfue  many 
fuch  things,  unlefs  we  are  furniilied  with 
forrie   Habit  or  Difpcjition  of  Mind,   by 

which 
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which  we  are  induced  to  render  to  all  Men 
their  own,  and  to  regard  the  Welfare,  and 
Interefl  of  Society.  It  is  impoffible* 

But  the  Habit  or  Difpofition  of  ren- 
dering to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding 
the  Welfare  and  Interefl  of  Society,  is 
Justice.  It  is,  We  may  there- 

fore fairly  conclude,  that  Nothing  is  natu- 
rally 'Purf uable y  but  what  is  either  correfpon* 
dent  to  Jujlice,  or  at  leajl  not  contrary, 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

But  farther,  faid  he, — It  is  poffible  we 
may  have  the  belt  Difpofition  to  Society; 
the  moft  upright  Intentions;  and  yet  thro' 
Want  of  Ability  to  difcern,  and  know  the 
Nature  of  Particulars,  we  may  purfue 
many  things  inconfiftent,  as  well  with  our 
Private  Intereit,  as  the  Public.  We  may 
even  purfue  what  is  Right,  and  yet  purfue 
it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  rind  our  Endea- 
vours fruitlefsy  and  our   Purpofes  to  fail. 

I  anfwered,  it  was  pofhble. 
But  this  would  ill  befit  the  Characler  of  a 
Rational  Animal.  It  would.  It  is 

necef- 
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neceflary  therefore,  we  fhould  be  furnifhed  Part  I. 
with  fome  Habit  or  Faculty,,  inftructing  us   ^^-y— -^ 
how  to  difcern   the  real  difference  of  all 
Particulars,   and    fuggefting   the    proper 
Means,  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or 
obtain  them.  It  is.  And  what  is 

this,  think  you,  but  Prudence  ? 
I  believe  faid  I,  it  can  be  no  other. 
If  it  be,  faid  he,  then  it  is  evident  frorri 
this  Reafoning,  that  Nothing  can  bepurfu- 
able  which  is  not  correfpondent  to  Prudence* 
I  replied,  He  had  fhewn  it  could  not, 

But  farther  Ml,  faid  he — It  is  poffible 
we  may  neither  want  Prudence,  nor  fujlice 
to  direc~t  us ;  and  yet  the  Impulfes  of  Appe- 
tite, the  Impetuofities  of  Refentment,  the 
Charms  and  Allurements  of  a  thoufand  flat- 
tering Objeds,  may  tempt  us,  in  fpite  of 
ourfelves,  to  purfue  what  is  both  Impru- 
dent^ and  Vnjujl.  They  may.'  But 
if  fa,  it  is  neceflary,  would  we  purfue  as 
becomes  our  Charadler^  that  we  mould  be 
furnifhed  with  fome  Habit,  which  may 
moderate  our  Excefes  j  which  may  temper 

©ur 
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our  Anions  to  the  Standard  of  a  Social 
State,  and  to  the  Intereft  and  Welfare,  net 
of  a  Party  but  of  the  Whole  Man. 
Nothing,  faid  I,  more  neceffary.  And 

what,  laid  he,  can  we  call  this  Habit-,  but 
the  Habit  of  Temperance  ?  You 

name  it,  faid  I,  rightly.  If  you  think 

fo,  replied  he,  then  Nothing  can  be  Pur- 
fuable,  which  is  net  either  correspondent  to 
temperance,  or  at  leajl  not  contrary* 
1  replied,  fo  it  Teemed  * 

.  Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have 
done — It  is  poffible  that  not  only  Refentment 
and  Appetite,  not  only  the  Charms  and  Al- 
lurements of  external  Objeds,  but  the  Ter-, 
tors  too,  and  Dread  of  them  may  marr  the 
Rectitude  of  our  Purpofes.  It  is  poffible. 
Tyranny  and  Superftition  may  af- 
fail  us  on  one  hand  ;  the  Apprehenfions  of 
Ridicule,  ar.d  a  Falje  Shame  on.  the  other- 
It  is  expedient,  to  withstand  thefe,  we  fhould 
be  armed  with  fome  Habit,  or  our  wifeft,- 
beft  Purfuits  may  elfe  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated. They  may.  And  what  is 

that 
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that  generous,  manlike  and  noble  Habit,  Part  I. 
which  fets  us  at  all  times  above  Fear  and  v  ~v"~~"' 
Danger-,   what   is   it   but   Fortitude? 
I  replied,  it  was  no  other.  If  To 

then,  continued  he,  befides  our  former 
Conclufions,  Nothing  farther  can  be  pur- 
fuable,  as  our  Inquiries  now  have  fhewn 
us,  'which  is  not  either  correfpondent  to  For- 
titude^ or  at  leajl  not  contrary,  ■  I  admit, 
faid  I,  it  can  not. 

Observe  then,  faid  he,  the  Sum,  the 
Amount  of  our  whole  Reafoning  ^  No- 
thing is  truly  Purfuabk  tofuch  an  Animal  as  . 
Man,  except  <what  is  correfpondent,  or  at 
leaf  not  contrary,  to  Justice,  Prudence, 
Temperance  and  Fortitude.  I  al- 
low, faid  I,  it  appears  fo.  But  if  no- 
thing Purf uable,  then  nothing  Avoidable  or 
Indifferent,  but  what  is  tried  and  eftimated 
after  the  fame  manner.  For  Contraries  are 
ever  recognized  thro*  the  fame  Habit,  ~  one 
with  another.  The  fame  Logic  judges  of 
Truth  and  Falfhood  ;  the  fame  IMulical 
Art,  of  Concord  and  Difcord.  So  the  fame 

Mental 
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Part  I.  Mental  Habitudes,  of  Things  Avoidable  and 
Purf uable.  I  replied,  it  appeared  pro- 
bable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  Conclufion  then, 
faid  he,  have  our  inquiries  infenfibly  led 
us?-— — In  tracing  the  Source  of  Human 
Action,  we  have  eftablifhed  it  to  be  thofe 
Four  Grand  Virtues,  which  are 
-efteemed,  for  their  Importance,  the  very 
Hinges  of  all  Morality. 
We  have. 

But  if  fo,  it  fhould  follow,  that  a  Lifey 
whofe  Purfuings  and  Avoiding*  are  go- 
verned by  thefe  Virtues^  is  that  True  and 
Rational  Jjife,  which  we  have  fo  long 
been  feeking  ;  that  Life,  where  the  Value 
of  all.  things  is  juftly  meafured  by  thofe  Rela- 
tionS)  which  they  bear  to  the  Natural  Frame 
and  real  Conftitution  of  Mankind — in  fewer 
Words,  a  Life  of  Virtue  appears  to 
be  the  Life  according  to  Na- 
ture. It  appears  fo. 


* 
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But  vafuch  a  Life  every  Pnrfuit,  every  part  i; 
Avoiding,  (to  include  all)  every  Action  will   t— v— ' 
of  courfe  admit  of  being  rationally  juftified. 
It  will.  But  Thaty  which  being 

Done,  admits  of  a  Rational  J ' unification,  is 
the  EfTence  or  genuine  Chara&er  of  an 
Office,  or  Moral  Duty.  For  thus  long 
ago  it  has  been  defined  by  the  beft  *  Au- 
thorities. Admit  it.  If  fo,  then 
A  Life  according  to  Virtue,  is 
A  Life  according  to  Moral  Of- 
fices or  Duties.  It  appears  fb. 
But  we  have  already  agreed  it,  to 
be  a  Life  according  to  Nature,  We 
have.  Obferve  then:  A  Life  ac- 
cording to  Virtue,  according  to 
Moral  Offices,  and  according  to 
Nature,  mean  all  the  same  Thing, 
tho'  varied  in  the  Expreffion.  Your 
Remark,  faid  I,  feems  juft. 

§   16.   We   need   never  therefore,  re- 
plied he,  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  chofe,  tho' 

the 

*P^y  Tully  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  Authors 
pf  4-ntiquity. 
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Par  %  I.    the  Objects  of  Choice  be  ever  fo  infinite 
and  diverfified.      As  far  as  nothing  is  in- 
confident  'with  fuch  a  Life  andfuch  a  Cha- 
racter^ we  may  juftly  fet  Exiftence  before 
Death ;  prefer  Health  to  Sicknefs  ;  Inte- 
grity of  the  Limbs,  to  being  maimed  and 
debilitated;   Pleafure  to  Pain  j  Wealth  to 
Poverty  ;  Fame  to  Difhonour  ;  Free  Go- 
vernment to  Slavery  ;  Power  and  Magi- 
ftracy,  to  Subjection  and  a  private  State — 
Univerfally,  whatever  tends  either  to  Beings 
or  to  Well-Being^sRQ  may  be  juftified,when 
we  prefer  to  whatever  appears  the  con- 
trary.      And  when  our  feveral  Energies, 
'exerted  according  to  the  Virtues  juft  men- 
tioned, have  put  us  in  Pofleffion  of  all  that 
we  require  :  when  we  enjoy ,  fubjuined to  a 
right  and  honefi  Mind,  both  Health  ofBod\\ 
and  Competence  of  Externals :    what  can 
there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  Happinefs-, 
to  render  our  State  perfectly  confonant  to 
Nature ;  or  to   give  us  a  more  Sovereign 
Good,  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy  ? 
Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  prefent 
ihxnk  of. 

Thejie 
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There  would  be  nothing  indeed,  faid  Part  I. 
he,  were  our  Energies  never  to  fail  \  were 
all  our  Endeavours  to  be  ever  crowned  with 
due  Succefs.  But  fuppofe  the  contrary— 
Suppofe.the  worjl  Succefs  to  the  mofl  up- 
right Conduct ;  to  the  wifefl  Rectitude  o£ 
Energies  and  Actions.  It  is  poffible,  nay- 
Experience  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  faclt* 
that  not  Only  the  Purfuers  of  what  is  con- 
trary to  Nature,  but  that  thofe  who  purfue 
nothing  but  What  "is  friclly  congruous  to  it s 
may  mifs  of  their  Aims,  and  be  fnijlraied 
in  their  Endeavours*  Inquifitors  and  Monks 


may  det'eft  them  for  their  Virtue,  and 
purfue  them  with  all ;  "the  Engines  of 
Malice  and  Inhumanity.  Without  tliefe, 
Pefts  may  afflitY  their  Bodies ;  Inunda- 
tions o'erwhelm  their'  Property  ,•  or 'what 
is  worfe  than  Inundations,  either  Ty- 
rants,pirates,  Heroes,  or  Banditti.  They 
may  fee  their  Country  fall,  and  with 
it  their  braveft  Countrymen  ;  themfeives 
pillaged,  and  reduced  to  Extremities,  or 
N  perifhing; 
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Parti,    perifhing  with  the  reft  in  the  general 
Wv"— '  Maffacre. 

— *  cadit  &  Ripheus,  jujlijjimus  unus 
Quifuit  in  Teucris,  &  fervantijjimus  cequi* 

It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I,  this  has  too  often 
been  the  Cafe. 

i 

Or    grants   continued   he,   that   thefe 

greater  Events  never  happen that  the 

Part  allotted  us,  be  not  in  the  Tragedy  of 
Life,  but  in  the  Comedy,  Even  the  Comic 
Diftreffes  are  abundantly  irkfome — — 
Domeftic  Jars,  the  ill  Offices  of  Neigh- 
bours— Sufpicions,  Jealoufies,  Schemes 
defeated  —-» — <  The  Folly  of  Fools  ;  the 
Knavery  of  Knaves ;  from  which,  as  Mem- 
bers of  Society,  it  is  impoflible  to  detach 
ourfelves. 

Where 


*  iENFiD.  1.  i,  ver.  426. 
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Where  then  fhall  we  turn,  or  what  Part  L 
have  we  to  imagine  ?  We  have  at  length  u~v~=d 
placed  Happiness,  after  much  Inquiry,  in 
att  A  i  ning  the  primary  andjujl  Requifites 
of  our  Maturely  a  ConduB fuitabletoVirtue 
and  Moral  Qfjice.  But  as  to  correfponding 
with  our  Pre -conceptions  (which  we  have 
made  the  Teft)  does  this  Syflem  correspond 
better*  than  thofe  others^  which  we  have 
rejected?  Has  it  not  appeared  from  various 
Fads,  too  obvious  to  be  difputed,  that  in 
many  Times  and  Places  it  maybe  abfolutely 
unattainable  ?  That  in  many:*  where  it 
exifts,  it  may  in  a  moment  be  cancelled*,  and 
put  irretrievably  out  of  our  Power,  bf 
Events  not  to  be  refijled?  If  this  be  certain* 
and  I  fear  it  cannot  be  queftionedj  our 
fpecious  long  Inquiry,  however  accurate 
we  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  to 
fhew  us  a  Good,  of  that  Character  which 
we  require;  a  Good  Durable,  Lidepriv^ 
able,  and  Accommodate  to  every  Circutn* 
fiance--* — Far  from  it — Our  Speculations? 

n  2  a 
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(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  Opinion 
of  Happinefs,  which  you  may  remember 
you  *  expreffed,  when  we  firft  began  the 
fubject.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us„ 
that  inftead  of  a  Sovereign  Good^  it  is  the 
more  probable  fentiment,  there  is  nofuch 
Good  at  all,  I  mould  indeed,  faid  Iy 

fear  fb,  **  For  where,  continued  he, 

lies  the  difference,  whether  we  purfue 
what  is  congruous  to  Nature,  or  not  con* 
gruom ;  if  the  dcqiiifition  of  one  be  as  dif- 
ficulty as  of  tbe  other  y  and  the  PqffeJJion  of 
both  equally  doubtful  and  precarious  ?  If 
Ccefar  fall,  in  attempting  his  Country's 
Ruin;  and  Brutus  fare  no  better,  who  only 
fought  in  its  Defence  ?  It  muft  be 

owned,  faidl,thefe  are  melancholy  Truths, 
and  the  Inilances,  which  you  alledge,  too- 
well  confirm  them. 

We  were  in  the  midft  of  thefe  ferious 
"Thoughts,  defcanting  upon  the  hardfhips 

and 

f-  See  p.  ill* 
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and  Miferies  of  Life,  when  by  an  Inci-  Part  I. 
dent,  not  worth  relating,  our  Speculations 
were  interrupted.  Nothing  at  the  time, 
I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  un- 
luckily  ourQueftionperplexed its 

Iflue  uncertain — and  myfelf  impatient  to 
know  the  Event.  Neceffity  however  was 
not  to  be  refilled,  and  thus  for  the  prefent 
our  Inquiries  were  poftponed. 


N  3  CON- 
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PART  the  Second. 


BRUTUS  perifhed  untimely^  and  Part  XL 
Csefar  did  no  more — Thefe  Words  ^  '^ 
I  was  repeating  the  next  Day  to 
myfelf,  when  my  Friend  appeared,  and 
chearfully  bade  me  Good  Morrow.  I  could 
not  return  his  Compliment  with  an  equal 
Gaiety,  being  intent,  fomewhat  more  than 
ufual,  on  what  had  pafled  the  day  before. 
Seeing  this,  he  propofed  a  Walk  into  the 
Fields.  The  Face  of  Nature,  faid  he, 

will  perhaps  difpel  thefe   Glooms.     No 
Afliftance,  on  my  part,  fhall  be  wanting, 
N  4  you 
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Part  II.  you  may  be  allured.     I  accepted  his  Pro- 
pofal ;   the  Walk  began  ;  and  our  former 

Converfation  infenfibly  renewed. 

Brutus,  faid  he,  pern  fie  d  untimely ',  and 
Ccefar  did  no  more. It  was  thus,  as  I  re- 
member, not  long  fince  you  were  expref- 
fmg  yourfelf.  And  yet  fuppofe  their  For- 

i       tunes  to  have  been  exadtly  parallel 

Which  would  you  have  preferred?  Would 
you  have  been  Cafar  or  Brutus  ? 
Brutus^  replied  I,  beyond  all  Controverfy. 
He  afked  me,  Why  ?  Where  was  the  Dif- 
ference, when  their  Fortunes,  as  we  now 
fuppofed  them ,  were  confidered  as  ihejame? 
There  feems,  faid  I,  abftracl;  from 
their  Fortunesfomething,  I  know  not  what, 
intrinfically  preferable  in  the  Life  and  Cha- 
racter of  Brutus,  If  that,  faid  he,  be 
true,  then  mull  we  derive  it,  not  from  the 
Succejs  of  his  Endeavours,  but  from  their 
*Trutb  and  RecJitude.    He  had  the  Comfort 
to  be  confeious,  that  his  Caufe  was  a  jiift 
one.      It  was  impoffible  the  other  mould 

have 
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have  any  fuch  Feeling.   .  I  believe,  Part  II. 

faidl,  you.  have  explained  it.  *— -v— ». 

Suppose  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but 
merely  an  Hypothecs)  fuppofe,  I  fay,  we 
were  to  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  fuch 
a  Rectitude  of  Conduct — in  the  Conduct 
merely ,  and  not  in  the  Event.     Suppofe 
we  were  to  fix  our  Happiness,  not  in  the 
.  actual  Attainment  of  that  Health,  that  Per- 
fection of  a  Social  State,  that  fortunate 
Concurrence  of  Externals,  which  is  con- 
gruous to  our  Nature;  and  which  we  have 
a  Right  all  to  purfue  -3  but  fo  ely  fix  it  in 
the  mere  doing  whatever  is  ccrrejpondent 
to  fuch  an  End,  even  tho'  we  never  attain, 
or  are  near  attaining  it.   In  fewer  words — 
What  if  we  make  our  Natural  State  the 
Standard  enly  to  determine  our  Conduct",  and' 
place  our  Happinefs  in  the  Rectitude  of  this 
Conduct  alone? — -On   fuch  an  Hypothecs 
(and  we  confider  it  as  nothing  farther)  we 
{hould  not  want  a  Good  perhaps,   to  cor- 
refpondtd  our  Preconceptions  ;  for  this,  it  is 
evident,  would  be  correfpondent  to  them 

alL 
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Part  II.  all.  Your  Doctrine,  replied  I,  is  fo 

new  and  ftrange,  that  tho'  you  have  been 
copious  in  explaining,  I  can  hardly  yet 
comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  faid  he,  but  to  this— 
Place  your  Hjppinefs,  where  your  Praife 
is.  I  afked,  Where  he  fuppofed 

that  ?  Not,  replied  he,  in  the  Plea- 

fures  which  you  feel,  more  than   your 

Difgrace  lies  in  the  Pain not  in  the 

cafual  Profperity  of  Fortune,  more  than 
your  Difgrace  in  the  cafual  Adverfity — — 
but  mjuji  complete  ASlion  throughout  every 
Part  of  Life)  what  ever  be  the  Face  of 
Things,  whether  favourable  or  the  con- 
trary. 

But  why  then,  faid  I,  fuch  Accuracy 
about  Externals?  So  much  Pains  to  be  in- 
formed, what  are  Purfuable,  what  Avoid- 
able F  It  behoves  the  Pilot,  replied  he, 
to  know  the  Seas  and  the  Winds  ;  the 
Nature  of  Tempefts,  Calms,  and  Tides. 
They  are  the  Subjects,  about  which  his  Art 

is 
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>s  converfant.  Without  a  juft  Experience  Part  II. 
of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himfelf  an 
Artijl.  Yet  we  look  not  for  his  Reputa- 
tion either  in  fair  Gales,  or  in  adverfe ; 
but  in  the  Skilfulnefs  0}  his  ConducJ,  be  thefe 
Events  as  they  happen.  In  like  manner 
fares  it  with  this  the  Moral  Artift.  He,  for 
a  Subject  has  the  Whole  of  Human  Life — — 
Health  and  Sicknefs ;  Pleafure  and  Pain  ; 
with  every  other  poffible  Incident,  which, 
can  befal  him  during  his  Exiftence.  If  his 
Knowledge  of  all  thefe  be  acurate  and 
exact,  fo  too  muft  his  Conducl,  in  which 
we  place  his  Happinefs.  But  if  this  Know- 
ledge be  defective,  muft  not  his  ConduB  be 
defective  alfo  ?  I  replied,  fo  it  fhould 

feem.  And  if  his  Conduct,  then  his 

Happinefs  $  It  is  true, 

You  fee  then,  continued  he,  even  tho' 
Externals  were  as  nothing  ;  tho'  it  was  true, 
in  their  own  Nature,  they  were  neither 
Good  nor  Evil;  yet  an  accurate  Knowledge 
efthem  is,  from  our  Hypothecs,  abfolutely 

neceJJ'ary< 
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Part  II.  necejfary.  Indeed,  faid  I,  you  have 

x-°~*m~~/   proved  it. 

He  continued — Inferior  Artifts  may  be 
at  a  ftand,  becaufe  they  want  Materials, 
From  their  Stubbornefs  and  Intracl 'ability, 
they  may  often  be  difappointed.  But  as 
long  as  Life  is  paffing,  and  Nature  con- 
tinues to  operate,  the  Moral  Artiji  of  Life 
has  at  all  times,  all  he  defires.  He  can 
never  want  a  Subjecl  fit  to  exercife  him  in 
his  proper  Calling;  and  that,  with  this 
happy  Motive  to  the  Conftancy  of  his 
Endeavours,  that,  the  croffer,  the  harfher, 
the  more  untoward  the  Events,  the  greater 
his  Praife9  the  more  itluftrious  his  Repu- 
tation* 

All  this,  faid  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be 
denied.  But  one  Circumftance  there  ap- 
pears, where  your  Similes  feem  to  fail. 
The  Praife  indeed  of  the  Pilot  we  allow 
,  to  be  in  his  Conduct;  but  it  is  in  the  Succefs 
of  that  Conduct,  where  we  look  for  his 
Happinefs.    If  a  Storm  arife,  and  the  Ship 

be 
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be  loft,  we  call  him  not  happy,  how  well  Part  II. 
fbever  he  may  have  condu&ed.     It  is  then   V-^v^Jj 
only  we  congratulate  him,  when  he  has 
reached  the  de fired  Haven.  Your 

Diftinction,  faid  he,  is  juft.  And  it  is  here 
lies  the  noble  Prerogative  of  Moral  Artifis^ 
above  all  others- — But  yet  I  know  not  how 
to  explain  my felf,  I  fear  my  Doctrine  will 
appear  fo  ftrange.  You  may  proceed, 

faid  I,  fafely,  fince  you  advance  it  but  as  ant 
Hypotbefiu 

Thus  then,  continued  he — The  End 
in  other  Arts  is  ever  dijlant  and  removed* 
It  confifts  not  in  the  mere  ConduSl,  much 
lefs  in  &  Jingle  Energy,  but  is  the  juft  Re" 
fult  of  many  Energies,  each  of  which  are 
effential  to  it.  Hence,  by  Obftacles  un- 
avoidable, it  may  often  be  retarded;  Nay 
more,  may  be  fo  embarraffed,as  never  pof- 
fibly  to.be  attained, '  But  in  the  Moral  Art 
of  Life,  the  very  Conduct  is  the  End  ; 
the  very  ConduSi,  I  fay.  itfelf,  throughout 
every  its  minuteft  Energy;  becaufe  each  of 
ihefe,  however  minute,  partake  as  truly  of 

Retlitude, 
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Part  II.  Rec7itude,as  the  large/l  Combination  of  them, 
when  confidered  collectively.  Hence  of 
all  Arts  is  this  the  only  one  perpetually 
complete  in  every  In/lant,  becaufe  it  needs 
not,  like  other  Arts,  Time  to  arrive  at  that 
Perfection,  at  which  in  every  Injlant  it  is 
arrived  already.  Hence  by  Duration  it  is 
not  rendered  either  more  or  lefs  perfect ; 
Completion,  like  Truth,  admitting  of  nd 
Degrees,  and  being  in  no  fenfe  capable  of 
either  tntenfion  or  RemiJJion.  And  hence 
too  by  necefTafy  Connection  (which  is  a 
greater  Paradox  than  all)  even  that  Happi- 
nefs  or  Sovereign  Goody  the  End  of  this 
Moral  Art,  is  itfelf  too,  in  every  Injlant 3 
Confummate  and  Complete;  is  neither  heigh- 
tened or  diminijhed  by  the  Quantity  of  its 
Duration^bvA.  is  the  fame  to  its  Enjoy ers, 
for  a  Moment  or  a  Century. 

Upon  this  I  fmiled.  He  afked  me 

the  Reafon.  It  is  only  to  obferve,  faid  I, 
the  Courfe  of  our  Inquiries-— A  new  Hy- 
pothecs has  been  advanced— —Appearing 
fomewhat  flrange,  it  is  defired  to  be  ex- 
plained—* 
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plained — You  comply  with  the  Requeft,  Part  II. 
and  in  purfuit  of  the  Explanation,  make 
it  ten  times  more  obfcure  and  unintelligible \ 
than  before.  It  is  but  too  often  the 

Fate,  faid  he,  of  us  Commentators.  But 
you  know  in  fuch  cafes  what  is  ufually 
done.  When  the  Comment  will  not  ex- 
plain the  Text,  we  try  whether  the  Text 
will  not  explain  itfelf.  This  Method,  it  is 
poffible,  may  affift  us  here.  The  Hypo- 
thetic, which  we  would  have  illuftrated, 
was  no  more  than  this- — That  the  Sove- 
reign Good  lay  in  Rectitude  of  Conduct  5  and 
that  this  Good  correjponded  to  all  our  Pre- 
conceptions. Let  us  examine  then,  whether, 
upon  trial,  this  Correfpondence  will  appear 
to  hold  j  and,  for  all  that  we  have  advanced 
fince,  fuffer  it  to  pafs,  and  not  perplex  u»> 
Agreed,  faid  I,  willingly,  for  now 
I  hope,  to  comprehend  you. 

§  2.  Recollect  then,  faid  he.  Do  you 
not  remember  that  one  Pre-conception  of  the 
Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to~ 
all.  Times  and  Places  t  I  remember  it. 

And 
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Part  II.  And  is  there  any  Time,  or  any  Place, 

,-"-"v — '  whence  ReBitude  of  ConduB  may  be  ex- 
cluded? Is  there  not  a  right  Action  in 
Profperity,  a  right  Action  in  Adverfity  ?— 
May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and 
laudable  Behaviour,  not  only  in  Peace,  in 
Power,  and  in  Health  ;  but  in  War,  in 
Opprefiion,  in  Sicknefs  and  in  Death  r 
There  may. 

,  And  what  fhall  we  fay  to  thofe  other 
Pre-conceptions-. — to  being  Durable,  Self* 
derived,  and  Indepriv "able  ?  Can.  there  be 
any  Good  fo  Durable,  as  the  Power  of  al- 
ways doing  right:?  Js  there  any- Goo*/ con* 
ceivable,  fo  intirely  beyond  tbe  Power  of 
others  ?'Qx,  if  you  hefitate,  and  are  doubt- 
ful, I  would  willingly  be  informed,  into 
what  Circumftances  may  Fortune  throw  a 
brave  and  honeft  Man,  where  it  fhall  not 
be  in  his  Power  to  aB  bravely  andhonejlly? 
If  there  are  no  fuch,  then  ReBitude  of  Con* 
duff,  if  a  Good,  is  a  Good  Indeprivable, 
I  confefs,  faid  I,  it  appears  fo. 

But 
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But  farther,  faid  he Another  Pre-  Part  1L 

conception  of  the  Sovereign  Good  was,  to  be 
Agreeable  to  Nature,  It  was.  And 
can  any  thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a 
Ratimal  and  Social  Animal,  than  Rational 
and  Social  ConduB  >  Nothing.         But 

Reclititde  ofConduclh  with  us  Rational  and 
Social  ConducJ*  It  is. 

ONC£more,vcontinued  he — —Another 
Pre- concept ion  of  this  Good  was,  to  be  Con" 
ducive,  not  to  Mere-being,  but  to  Well- 
being.  Admit  it.  And  can  any 
thing,  believe  you,  conduce  fo  probably  to 
the  Well-being  of  a  Rational  Social  Animal, 
as  the  right  Exercife  of  that  Reafon^  and  of 
thofe  Social  Affections .?  Nothing. 
And  what  is  this  fame  Exercife,  but  the 
higheft  Recli tude  ofConducl  f         Certainly. 

§  3.  You  fee  then,  faid  he,  how  well 
our  Hypothecs,  being  once  admitted,. tal- 
lies with  our  Original  Pre-conreptions  of 
the  Sovereign  Good.  I  replied,  it  in  - 

O  de<ed 
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Part  IL  deed  appeared  fo,  and  could  not  be  denied, 
**»■%*-      gut  wj10>  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a 

Happinefs  like  this?  A  Happinefs  depen- 
dent, not  on  the  Succefs,  but  on  the  Aim  ? 
Even  common  and  ordinary  Life, 
replied  he,  can  furnifh  us  with  Examples. 
Afk  of  the  Sportfman  where  lies  his  En- 
joyment ?    Afk  whether  it  be  in  the  PoJ- 
fejjion  of  a  flaughtered  Hare,  or  Fox  ?  He 
%vould  reject,  with  Contempt,  the  very 
Suppofition — He  would  tell  you,  as  well 
as  he  was  able,  that  the  Joy  was   in  the 
Purfuit — in  the  Difficulties  which  are  ob- 
viated ;  in  the  Faults,  which  are  retrieved; 
in  the  Conducl  and  Direction  of  the  Chace 
thro'  all  its  Parts — that  the  Completion  of 
their  Endeavours  was  fo  far  from  giving 
them  Joy,  that  inftantly  at  that  Period  all 
their  Joy  was  at  an  End.  For  Sportf- 

men,  replied  I,  this  may  be  no  bad  Rea- 
foning.  It  is  not  the  Sentiment,  faid  he, 
of  Sportfmen  alone.  The  Man  of  Gal- 
lantry not  unoften  has  been  found  to  think 
after  the  fame  manner. 

—Mens  eft  amor  huicjimilis ;  nam 

Tranf- 
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Tranfoolat  in    medio  pojita^    &  fugientia  Part  IL 
capiat  *• 

To  thefe  we  may  add  the  Tribe  of  Buil- 
ders and  Projectors.  Or  has  not  your  own 
Experience  informed  you  of  Numbers, 
who,  in  the  Building  and  haying-out :,  have 
expreffed  the  higheft  Delight ;  but  fhewn 
the  utmoft  Indifference  to  the  ReJ'ult  of  their 
Labours, to  the  Manfion  or  Gardens, when 
once  finifhed  and  complete  r* 

The  Truth,  faid  I,  of  thefe  Examples 
is  not  to  be  difputed.  But  I  could  wifh 
your  Hypothecs  had  better  than  thefe  to 
fupport  it.  In  the  Jerious  Vie%v  of  Happi- 
nefsj  do  you  ever  imagine  there  were  any, 
who  could  fix  it  (as  we  faid  before)  not 
on  the  Succefs,  but  on  the  Aim  ? 
More,  even  in  this  light,  faid  he,  than 
perhaps  at  firft  you  may  imagine.  There 
are  Inftances  innumerable  of  Men,  bad  as 
well  as  goody  who  having  fixed,  as  their 
A im,  a  certain  Conduct  of  their  own,  have 
O  2  fo 

*  Hor»  Sat.  II.  L.  i»  v.  107, 
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Part  II.  fo  far  attached  their  Welfare  and  Happinefs 
to  it,  as  to  deem  all  Events  in  its  Profecu- 
tion,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to 
be  mean, contemptible,  zndnot  worthy  their 
Regard.     I  called  on  him  for  Examples. 

What  think  you,  faid  he,  of  the  Af- 
faffin,  who  flew  the  flrft  Prince  of  Orange  ; 
and  who,  tho'  brought  by  his  Conduct  to 
the  moft  exquifite  Tortures,  yet  confcious 
of  what  he  had  done,  could  bear  them  all 
unmoved  ?  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
Man)  what  think  you  of  that  fturdy  Roman, 
who  would  have  difpatched  Porfenna ;  and 
who,  full  of  his  Deflgn,  and  fuperior  to 
all  Events,  could  thruft  a  Hand  into  the 
Flames  with  the  fteadieft  Intrepidity  ? 
I  replied,  That  thefe  indeed  were  very  un-* 
common  Inftances. 

Attend  too,  continued  he,  to  Epi- 
curus dying,  the  Founder  of  a  Philofophy* 
little  favouring  of  Enthiifiafm — "  'This  I 
a  write  you  (fays  he,  in  one  of  his  Epiftles) 
u  while  the  lajl  Day  of  Life  ispajing,  and 

"  that 
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*  that  a  Happy  One.  The  Fains  indeed  of  Part  II. 
**  my  Body  are  not  capable  of  being  heigh-  *~~m*mmmi 
f!  fened.     Tet  to  thefe  we  oppofe  that  Joy  of 

*  the  <SW,  which  arifes  from  the  Memory 

*'  ofourpafi  Speculations? Hear  him, 

confonant  to  this,  in  another  Place  alTert- 
ing,  that  a  Rational  Adverjity  was  better 
than  an  Irrational  Profperity* 

And  what  think  you  ? — —Had  he  not 
placed  his  Good  and  Happinefs  in  the  fup- 
pofed  Rectitude  of  his  Opinions^  would  he 
not  have  preferred  Profperity^  at  all  rates, 
to  Adverjity  f  Would  not  the  Pains,  of 
which  he  died,  have  made  his  Happinefs 

perfect  Mifery  ? And  yet,  you  fee,  he 

difowns  any  fuch  thing.  The  Memory  of 
his  paft  Life,  and  of  his  Philofophical  In- 
ventions were,  even  in  the  Hour  of  Death 
it  feems,  a  Counterpoife  to  fupport  him. 
It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I,  that  you 
appear  to  reafon  juftly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to 

Socrates.  What  are  the  Sentiments  of  that 

O  3  divine 
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Fart  II.  divine  Man,  fpeaking  of  his  own  unjuft 
-V~/-~'    Condemnation  ;   «*  0  Crito,  fays  he,  if  it 
''  be  pie  a/in g  to  the  Gods  this  way,  then  be 

"  it  this  way."     And  again "  Anytus 

"  and  Melitus,  I  grant,  can  kill  me  ;  but 
6C  to  hart  cr  injure  me,  is  beyond  their 
6C  Power,"  It  would  not  have  been  be- 
yond it,  had  he  thought  his  Welfare  de- 
pendent on  any  thing  they  could  do  ;  for 
they  were  then  doing  their  worft — ■ — 
Whence  then  was  it  beyond  them  ?  ■ 
Becaufe  his  Happinefs  was  derived  not 
from  without,  but  from  within  ;  not  from 
the  Succefs,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
Rectitude  of  his  Life,  but  from  that  RecJi- 
tude  alone,  every  other  thing  disregarded. 
He  had  not,  it  feems,  fo  far  renounced  his 
own   Doctrine,  as  not  to  remember  his 

former  Words  ;  that- "  To  whom  ever 

"  all  things,  conducive  to  Happinrfs,  are  de- 
*'  rived  jblely,  or  at  leajl  nearly  from  him- 
■'jef,  and  depend  not  on  the  Welfare  or 
ft  Adverjity  of  others,  from  the  Variety  of 
"  whofe  Condition  his  own  mujl  vary  alia : 
V  He  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himfelf  the 

rnoft 
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*'  mofl  excellent  of  all  Lives — He  it  is,  who  Part  II. 
"  is  the  Temperate,   the  Prudent,  and  the  w-v-"-J 
"  Brave — He  it  is,  who,  when  IVeahh  or 
*'  Children  either  come  or  are  taken  away, 

"  will  befi  obey  the  Wife  Man's  Precept- 

"  For  neither  will  he  be  feen  to  grieve,  nor 
a  to  rejoice  in  excefs,  from  the  Trufi  and 
"  Confidence  which  he  has  repojed  in  himfelf** 
— You  have  a  Sketch  at  leaft  of  his  Mean- 
ing, tho'  far  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly 
elegant  Expreffion.  I  grant,  laid  I, 

your  Example ;  but  this  and  the  reil  are 
but  fingle  Inftances.  What  are  three  or 
four  in  Number,  %o  the  whole  of  Human 
Kind? 

If  you  are  for  Numbers,  replied  he, 
what  think  you  of  the  numerous  Race  of 
Patriots,  in  all  Ages  and  Nations,  whohave 
joyfully  met  Death,  rather  than  defert  their 
Country,  when  in  danger  ?  They  muft 
have  thought  furely  on  another  Happinefs 
than  Succefs,  when  they  could  gladly  go3 
where  they  faw  Death  often  inevitable. 
Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  Martyrs 
O  4  for 
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Part  II.  for  Syftems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  who 

c-^~"*'   have   dared  defy  the  worft,   rather  than 

fwervefrom  their  Belief?  You  have 

brought  indeed,   faid  I,  more  Examples 

than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that 
Comfort  of  a  Good  Conscience,  cele- 
brated to  fuch  a  height  in  the  Religion 
which  we  profefs,  but  the  Joy  arifing  from 
a  Confcience  of  right  Energies;  a  Con- 
fcience  of  having  done  nothing,  but  what 
is  confonant  to  our  Duty  ?  I  replied, 

It  indeed  appeared  fo. 

Even  the  Vulgar,  continued  he,  re- 
cognize a  Good  of  this  very  Character, 
when  they  fay  of  an  Undertaking,  tho'  it 
fucceed  not,  that  they  are  contented  ;  that 
they  have  done  their  bejly  and  can  accufe 
themfelves  of  nothing.  For  what  is  this, 
but  placing  their  Content,  their  Good,  their 
Happinefs,  riot  in  the  Succefs  of  Endeavours, 
but  in  the  Rectitude  f  If  it  be  not  the 
Rectitude  which  contents  them,  you  muft 

tell 
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tell  me  what  it  is  elfe.  It  appears,  Part  II. 

replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  hope  then,  continued  he,  that 
tho'  you  accede  not  to  this  Notion  of 
Happinefs,  which  I  advance  -,  you  will  at 
leaft  allow  it  not  to  be  fuch  a  Paradox,  as 
at  firft  you  feemed  to  imagine.  That 

indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

§  4.  Granting  me  this,  faidhe,  you 
encourage  me  to  explain  myfelf—Wehave 
fuppofed  the  S 'over -eign  Good  to  lie  in  ReSti- 
tude  of  ConduSf.  We  have.  And 

think  you  there  can  be  Rectitude  of  Con- 
duct, if  we  do  not  live  conjijlently  F 
In  what  Senfe,  faid  I,  would  you  be  un- 
derftood  ?  To  live  confidently,  faid  he, 

is  the  fame  with  me,  as  To  live  agreeably  to 
fome  one  Jingle  and  confonant  Scheme,  or  Pur- 
pofe.  Undoubtedly,  faid  I,  without  this, 
,  there  can  be  no  Rectitude  of  Conduct. 
All  Redlitude  of  Conduct  then,  you  fay, 
implies  fuch  Confijlence.  It  does. 

And  does  all  Confijlence,  think  you,  imply 

.fuch 
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Part  II.  fuch  Rectitude  ?  I  a{ked  him,  Why 

u"~v~"--'   not  ?  It  is  poflible,  indeed  it  may, 

faid  he,  for  aught  we  have  difcovered  yet 
to  the  contrary.  But  what  if  it  fhould 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberlefs 
Schemes,  each  in  particular  confiftent  with 
itfelf  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and 
fome  perhaps  contrary  ?  There  may,  you 
know,  be  a  conjiflent  Life  of  Knavery,  as 
well  as  a  confiftent  Life  of  Honefty  ;  there 
may  be  a  uniform  Practice  of  Luxury,  as 
well  as  of  Temperante,  and  Abftemiouf- 
riefs.  Will  the  Confiftence,  common  to  all 
of  thefe  Lives ,  render  the  Conduct  in  each, 
right?  It  appears,  faid  I,  an  Abfur- 

dity,  that  there  fhould  be  the  fame  Recti- 
tude in  two  Contraries.  If  fo,  faid  he, 
we  muft  look  for  fomething  more  than 
mere  Conft/lence,  when  we  fearch  for  that 
Rectitude  which  we  at  prefent  talk  of. 
A  confiftent  Life  indeed  is  requifite,  but 
that  alone  is  not  enough.  We  muft  de- 
termine its  peculiar  Species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exact.  It  indeed  ap- 
pears, faid  I,  neceiTary. 

Nor 
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Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  Part  II, 
eafy  to  be  difcuffed.  For  what  can  that 
peculiar  Conjijlence  of  Life  be  elfe,  than  a 
Life,  whofe  feveral  Parts  are  not  only  conr- 
fonant  to  each  other,  but  to  the  Nature 
alfo  of  the  Being,  by  whom  that  Life  has 
deen  adopted  ?  Does  not  this  laft  Degree 
of  Confiftence  appear  as  requifite  as  the 
former  ?  I  anfwered,  It  could  not  be 

otherwife. 

You  fee  then,  faid  he,  the  true  Idea 
of  right  Conduct.  It  is  not,  merely  To 
live  confifiently  j  but  it  is  To  live  conjijtently 
with  Nature,  Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  Can  we  live 
confifiently  'with  Nature,  and  be  at  a  lofs 
how  to  behave  ourfelves  ?  We  cannot. 
And  can  we  know  how  to  behave 
ourfelves,  if  we  know  nothing  of  what 
befals  us  -,  nothing  of  thofe  Things  and 
Events,  which  perpetually  furround,  and 
afTecl:  us  ?  We  cannot.  You  fee 

then. 
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Part  II.  then,  continued  he,  how  we  are  again 
' — " — '  fallen  infenfibly  into  that  Doctrine,  which 
proves  the  Neceffity  of  Jcrutinizing,  and 
knowing  the  Value  of  Externals.  I  re- 
plied, it  was  true.  If  you  affent,  faid  he, 
to  this,  it  will  of  courfe  follow,  that,  To 
live  confidently  with  Nature,  is,  To  live 
agreeably  to  ajuft  Experience  ofthofe  Things, 
which  happen  around  us.         It  appears  fo. 

But  farther  {till,  faid  he. — Think  you 
any  one  can  be  deemed  to  live  agreeably 
to  fuch  Experience,  if  he  felecl  not,  as 
far  as  poffible,  the  things  moll:  congruous 
to  his  Nature  ?  He  cannot.  And  by 
the  fame  Rule,  as  far  as  poffible,  rauft  he 
not  rejeffi  fuch  as  are  contrary  ?  He 

muft.  And  that  not  occaflonally,  as 

Fancy  happens  to  prompt;   but  Jleadily, 
conjlantly,  and  without  Remiflion. 
I  mould  imagine  fo.  You  judge,  faid 

he,  truly.  Were  he  to  act  otherwife  in 
the  leaf!  inftance,  he  would  falfify  his 
Profeffions ;  he  would  not  live  according 
to  that  Experience,  which  we  now  fup- 

pofc 
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pofe  him  to  poflefs.  I  replied,  He  Part  II. 

would  not. 

It  fhould  feem  then,  faid   he,   from 
hence,  as  a  natural  Confequence  of  what 
we   have   admitted,    that   the   Eflence  of 
right  Conduct    lay   in  Selection   and 
Rejection.  So,  faid  I,  it  has  ap- 

peared. And  that  fuch  SeleBion  and 

RejeBion  ihould  be  confonant  with  our  pro- 
perNatzire*  It  is  true.  And  be 

jleady  z.t\&  perpetual^  not  occafional  and  in- 
terrupted. It  is  true.  But  if  this  be 
the  Eflence  of  Right  Co?idu5iy  then  too  it 
is  the  Eflence  of  our  Sovereign  Good  -,  for 
in  fuch  Conduct  we  have  fuppofed  this 
Good  to  confift.  We  have. 

See  then,  faid  he,  the  Refult  of  our 
Inquiry.— — The  -Sovereign  Good,  as 
conftituted  by  ReBitude  of  Conducl^  has,  on 
our  ftri&eft  Scrutiny,  appeared  to  be  this— 
To  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
far  as  possible, what  is  congruous 
to  Nature,  and  .rejecting  what  is 

CON- 
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Part  II.    CONTRARY,     MAKING    OUR  End    THAT 

x-~*mmmJ   Selecting    and    that    Rejecting 
only.         It  is  true,  laid  I,  fo  it  appears. 

§5.  Before  we  haften  then  farther, 
faid  he,  let  us  flop  to  recoiled:,  and  fee 
whether  our  prefent  Conclufions  accord 
with  our  former. — We  have  now  fuppofed 
the  Sovereign  Good  to  be  Rectitude  of  Con- 
duct, and  this  Conduct  vie  have  made  con- 
iift  in  a  certain  Selecting  and  Rejecting. 
We  have.  And  do  you  not  imagine 

that  the  Selecting  and  Rejecti?ig,  which  we 
.propofe,  as  they  are  purely  governed  by 
.the  Standard  of  Nature,  are  capable  in 
every  inftance  of  being  rationally  jujlifed? 

I  replied,  I  thought  they  were 
But  if  they  admit  a  rational  J 'unification, 
then  are  they  Moral  Offices  or  Duties ; 
for  thus  *  you  remember  yefterday  a  Moral 
Office  was  defined.  It  was.  But 

if  fo,  To  live  in  the  Practice  of  them,  will 

be 

•  Sup.  p.  175. 
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be  To  live  in  the  Dif charge  of  Moral  Offices.  Part  II. 

It  will.  But  To  live  in  the  Dif- 

ckargeofthefe,  is  the  fame  as  Living  ac- 
cording to  Virtue^  and  Living  according  to 
Nature.  It  is.  So  therefore  is 

Living  in  that  SelecJion^  and  in  that  Rejec- 
tion, which  iveprcpofe.  It  is. 

We  need  never  therefore  be  at  a  lofs, 
faid  he,  for  a  Defcription  of  the  Sove- 
reign Good.—- — "We  may  call  it,  Rec- 
titude of  Conduct. If  that  be  too 

contracted,  we  may  enlarge  and  fay,  it  is— 
To  live  perpetually  Selecting  and 
Rejecting  according  to  the  Stan- 
dard of  our  Being.- — — If  we  are  for 
ftill  different  Views,  we  may  fay  it  is- — — - 
To  live  in  the  Discharge  of  Mo- 
ral Offices— To  live  according  to 
Nature— — -To  live  according  to 

Virtue To    live    according   to 

just  Experience  of  those  Things, 

which   happen   around  us. Like 

fome  finifhed  Statue,  we  may  behold  it 
every  way ;  it  is  the  fame  Object,  tho' 

varioufly 
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Part  IL  varioufly  viewed  ;   nor  is  there  a  View, 
*"   '    ""  but  is   natural,   truly  graceful,  and  en- 
gaging. 

§6.  I  cannot  deny,  faid  I,  but 
that  as  you  now  have  explained  it,  your 
Hypothecs  feems  far  more  plaufible,  than 
when  firfh  it  was  propofed.  You  will 

believe  it,  faid  he,  more  fo  ftill,  by  con- 
fidering  it  with  more  Attention. — In  the 
firft  place,  tho*  perhaps  it  efteem  nothing 
really  Good  but  Virtue,  nothing  really 
Evil,  but  Vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner 
takes  away  the  "Difference,  and  Diftinffion 
of  other  Things.  So  far  otherwife,  it  is 
for  eilabliihing  their  Diftin&ion  to  the 
greatefl:  Accuracy.  For  were  this  neglect- 
ed, what  would  become  of  Selection  and 
Rejection,  thofe  important  Energies,  which 
are  its  very  Soul  and  EfTence?  Were  there 
noDiFFE  ren  CE,therecould  be  no  Choice. 
It  is  true,  faid  I,  there  could  not. 

Again,  faid  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mor- 
tifying Syftem  of  Self- denial — It  fupprefTes 

no 
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no  Social  and  Natural  A  flexions,  nor  takes  Part  IT. 
away  any  Social  and  Natural  Relations — ■  v*  }/mmJ- 
It  prefcribes  no  Abftainings,  no  Forbear- 
ances out  of  Nature  \  no  gloomy,  fad,  and 
lonely  Rules  of  Life,  without  which  it  is 
evident  Men  may  be  as  hone  ft  as  vtjit.bs 
and  be  infinitely  more  ufeful  and  worthy 
Members  of  Society. — It  refufes  no  Plea- 
fure,  not  inconfiftent  with  Temperance—* 
It  rejects  no  t3ain,  not   inconfiftent  with 

Jujlice Univerfally,  as  far  as   Virtue 

neithef forbids  nor  dijfuades^  it  endeavours 
to  render  Life,  even  in  the  moji  vulgar 
Acceptation,  as  chearful,  joyous,  and  ea'fy 
as  poffible.  Nay,  could  it  mend  the  Condi- 
tion of  Exiftence  in  a.ny  the  mo/I  trivial  Cw- 
cumftance,  even  by  adding  to  the  amplefl 
PoUeffions  the  pooreft  mean  eft  Uteniil,  it 
would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  Addition 
even  fo  mean.  Far  otherwife— It  would 
confider,  that  to  neglect  the  leaft  Acqui- 
fition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would 
be  to  fall  (hort  of  that  perfect  and  accurate 
Conduct,  which  it  ever  has  in  view,  and 
on  which  alone  all  depends. 

P  An» 
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Part  IL        And  yet,  tho'  thus  exact  in  every  the 
w~v~— »    mJnuteft  Circamftance,  it  gives  us  no  Soli- 
citude as   to  what  Rdnk  we   maintain  in 
Life.    Whether  noble  or  ignoble,  wealthy 
or  poor ;  whether  merged  in  Bufinefs,  or 
confined  to  Inactivity,  it  is  equally  conjijlent 
with  every  Condition,  and  equally  capable 
of  adorning  them  all.       Could  it  indeed 
choofe  its  own  Life,   it  would  be  always 
that,  where  mod  focial  Affections  might 
extenfively  be  exerted,   and  mod  done  to 
contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  Society.     But 
if  Fate  order  otherwife,  and  this  be  de- 
nied ;  its  Intentions  are  the  fame,  its  En- 
deavours are   not  wanting ;   nor  are  the 
Social^  Rational  Powers  forgotten,  even  in 
limes  and  Circumdances,  where  they  can 
lead  become  confpicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  confider  'Life,  as  one 

great  important  Drama,  where  we  have 

•  ,  each  our  Part  allotted  us  to  act:.     It  tells 

us  that  our  Happinefs,   as  Aclors  in  this 

Drama,  confifts  not  in  the  Length  of  our 

Part, 
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Part,  nor  in  the  State  and  Dignify,  but  in  Part  IL 
the  juft4  the  decent ,  and  the  natural  Per- 
formance,. 

If  its  Aims  are  fuccefsful,  it  is  thankful 
to  Providence.    It  accepts  all  the  Joys,  de- 
rived from  their  Succefs,  and  feels  them  as 
fully,  as  thole  who  know  no  other  Happi- 
nefs.    The  only  Difference  is,  that  having 
a  more  excellent  Good  in  view,  it  fixes  not* 
like  the   Many,  its  Happinefs   on   Suaefs 
alone,  well  knowing  that  in  fuch  cafe,  if 
Endeavours  /#//,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  Murmurings  and  Mifery      On 
the  contrary,  when  this  happens,  it  is  then 
it  retires  into  itfelf,  and  refleding  on  w  at 
is  Fair,  what  is  Laudable  and  H.onejl  (the 
truiy  beatific  Fijian,  not  of  mad  Enthujiajis, 
but  of  the  (  aim,  the  Temperate,  the  Wife 
and  the  Good)  it  becomes  fu'periour  to  all 
Events ;  it  acqukfces  in  the  Conjcioujnejs  of 
its  own  P.ecJirude;  and-  like  that  Mantion 
founded,   not   on  the  Sands,   but  on  the 
Rock,  it  denes  all  the  Terrors  of  Tempeft 
and  Inundation. 

Pa  §7. 
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Part  II.  \  J.  Here  he  paufed,  and  I  took  the 
^■*v"~~;  Opportunity  to  obferve,  how  his  Subject 
had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  Rap- 
ture ;  how  greatly  it  had  raifed  both  his 
Sentiments  and  his  Stile.  No  wonder, 
faid  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our 
Love  and  Admiration  j  the  Beauties  of 
Art,  whether  Energies  or  Works  ;  the 
Beauties  of  Nature,  whether  Animal  or 
Inanimate.  And  mail  we  expect  lefs  from 
this  Supreme  Beauty  -,  this  moral,  mental, 
and  original  Beauty ;  of  which  all  the  reft 
are  but  as  Types  or  Copies  ? Not  how- 
ever by  high  Flights  to  lofe  Sight  of  our 
Subject,  the  whole  of  what  we  have  ar- 
gued, may  be  reduced  to  this « 

All  Men  pursue  Good,  and  would 
be  happy,  if  they  knew  how;  not  happy 
for  Minutes,  and  miferable  for  Hours,  but 
happy,  if  pofiible,  thro  every  Part  of  their 
Exiftence*  Either  therefore  there  is  a 
Good  of  this  Jieady  durable  Kind,  or  there 
is  none:     If  none,  then  all  Good  muft  be 

iranfient 
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tranjient  and  uncertain  \  and  if  fo,  an  Ob-  Part  II. 
jetl  of  loweft  Value,  which  can  little  de- 
ferve  either  our  Attention,  or  Inquiry.  But 
if  there  be  a  better  Good,  fuch  a  Good  as 
we  are  feeking  ;  like  every  other  thing,  it 
muft  be  derived  from  fome  Caufe  ;  and  that 
Caufe  muft  be  either  external,  internal,  or 
mixty  in  as  much  as  except  thefe  three, 
there  is  no  other  poffible.  Now  afteady, 
durable  Good,  cannot  be  derived  from  an 
external  Caufe,  by  reafon  all  derived  from 
Externals  muft  fluctuate,  as  they  fluctuate. 
By  the  fame  Rule,  not  from  a  Mixture  of 
the  Two ,  becaufe  the  Part  which  is  external 
will  proportionally  deftroy  its  E  fence.  What 
then  remains  but  the  Caufe  internal ;  the 
very  Caufe  which  we  have  fuppofed,  when 
we  place  the  Sovereign  Good  in  Mind;  in 
Reclitude  of  ConducJ >  injuft  Selecting  and 
Rejecting  ?  There  feems  indeed  no 

other  Caufe,  faid  I9  to  which  we  can  pof- 
fibly  affign  it. 

Forgive   me    then,    continued   he, 

fhouid  I   appear  to  boaft — —We   have 

P  3  proved, 
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3art  II.  'proved,  or  at  leaft  there  is  an  Appearance 
"^^  we  have  proved,  that  either  there  is  no 
Good  except  this  of  our  own  ;  or  that,  if 
there  be  any  other ,  it  is  not  worthy  cur  Re- 
gard It  muft  be  conferTed,  faid  I, 
you  have  faid  as  much,  as  the  Subject  feems 
to  admit. 

§  8.  By  means  then,  faid  he,  of  our 
Hypothecs,  behold  one  of  the  faireft,  and 
moil  amiable  of  Obje&s,  behold  the 
true  and  perfect  Man  :  that  Or- 
namentof  Humanity;  that  Godlike  Being; 
who,  without  regard  either  to  Pleafure  or 
Taint  uninfluenced  equally  by  either  Profpe- 
rity  or  Adverjity,  fuperiour  to  the  World  and 
its  beji  and  worjt  Events,  can  fairly  reft  his 
All  upon  the  ReBitude  of  his  own  Conduct ; 
can  conftantly,  and  uniformly,  and  manfully 
maintain  it ;  thinking  thaty  and  that  alone% 
wholly  fujfeient  to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  ferioufly  believe,  faid  I, 
there  ever  was  fuch  a  Character  ?  And 
what,  replied  he,  if  I  fliould  admit,  there 

never 
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never  was,  is,  or  will  befuch  a  Character  f —  Part  US 
that  we  have  been  talking  the  whole  lime    {     ' 
of  a  Being,  not  to  be  found  ; 

Afaultlefs  Monfter,  which  the  World  ne'er 
jaw? 

Suppofing,  I  fay,  we  admit  this,  what  then  1 
Would  not  your  Syftem  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
faid  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimerical  ? 
I  only  afk  the  Queftion.  You  need 

not  be  fo  tender,  he  replied,  in  expreffing 
yourfelf.  If  it  be  falfe,  if  it  will  not  in- 
dure  the  Ted,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up, 
as  I  have  been  to  defend  it.  Fie  mud  be  a 
poorPhilofopher  indeed,who,whenhefees 
"Truth  and  a  Syftem  at  variance,  can  ever 
be  folicitous  for  the  Fate  of  a  Syftem. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray-— — Do  you  obje£t 
to  mine,  from  its  Perfection,  or  from  its 
ImperfeBion  ?  From  its  being  too  excel- 
lent for  Human  Nature,  and  above  it;  or 
from  its  being  too  bafe,  and  below  it  ? 
It  feems  to  require,  faid  I,  a  PerfeSlion^ 
to  which  np  Individual  ever  arrived. 
That  very  Tranfcendence,  faid  he>  is  an 
P  4  Argu- 
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Fart  II.  Argument  on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a 
'  Rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that  Per- 
fection, which  we  feek.  Would  you 
have  it,  faid  I,  beyond  Nature?  If  you, 
mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or 
individual  Nature,  moft  undoubtedly  I 
would. — As  you  are  a  Lover  of  Painting, 
you  (hall  hear  a  Story  on  the  Subject.    ' 

<f  In  ancient  days,  while  Greece  was 
"  fiouriihing  in  Liberty  and  Arts,  a  cele- 
"  brattd  Painter,  having  drawn  manyex- 
"  cellent  Pictures  for  a  certain  free  State, 
il  and  been  geneioufly  and  honourably  re- 
"  warded  for  his  Labours,  at  la  ft  made 
il  an  Offer  to  paint  them  a  Helen,  as  a 
61  Model  and  Exemplar  of  the  moft  ex- 
«'  quifite  Beauty.  The  Propofal  wras  rea- 
Ci  dily  accepted,  when  the  Artift  informed 
cC  them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  Fair, 
tQ  it  was  neceffary  he  fhould  contemplate 
11  many.  Pie  demanded  therefore  a  Sight 
**■  of  all  their  fineft  Women.  The  State, 
"  to  affift  the  Work,  affented  to  his  Re- 
H  queft.       They   were    exhibited   before 

6C  him  3 
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"him;   he  fele&ed  the   moft  beautiful;  Part  II. 
"  and  from  thefe  formed  his  Helen,  more   *      . 
••  beautiful  than  them  all." 

You  have  heard  the  Fact,  and  what 
are  we  to  infer  h — Or  can  there  be  any- 
other  Inference  than  this — that  the  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,  with  refpeCl  to  the 
Beauty  of  Bodies,  was  not  (as  this  Artift 
thought)  to  be  difcovered  in  any  Individual} 
but  being  differ  fed  by  Nature  in  Portions 
thro'  the  many,  was  from  thence,  and  thence 
only,  to  be  collected  and  recognized  P. 
It  appears,  faid  I,  he  thought  fo.  The 

Picture,  continued  he,  is  loft,  but  we  have 
Statues  ftill  remaining.  If  there  be  Truth 
in  the  Teftimony  of  the  belt  and  fairefl 
Judges,  no  Woman  ever  equalled  the  De- 
licacy of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  Man  the 
Strength  and  Dignity  of  the  Farnhefian 
Hercules.  It  is  generally,  faid  I,  fo 

believed. 

And  will  you,  faid  he,  from  this  unpa- 
ralleled and  tranfcendent  Excellence,  deny 
6  thefe 
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Part  II.  thefe  Works  of  Art  to  be  truly  and  ftri&ly 
v — "~mJ   Nature!?         Their  Excellence,  replied  I, 
mufl  be  conferled  by  All  j   but  how  they 
can  be  called  fo  ilrictly  Natural,   I  mufl 
own  a  little  flartles  me.  That  the 

Limbs  and  their  Proportions,  faid  he,  are 
fele&ed  from  Nature,  you  will  hardly  I 
believe  doubt,  after  the  Story  jufl  related. 
I  replied,  it  was  admitted.  The 

Parts  therefore  of  thefe  Works  are  Na- 
tural. They  are.  And  may  not 
the  fame  be  afferted,  as  to  the  Arrange* 
mmt  of  thefe  Parts  ?  Mufl:  not  this  too 
be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous  we  know  to 
Mature  ?  It  mufl.  If  fo,  then  is 
the  Whole  Natural?  So  indeed,  faid 
I,  it  fhoujd  feem.  It  cannot,  replied 
he,  be  otherwife,  if  it  be  a  Fad  beyond 
difpute,  that  the  Whole  is  nothing  more, 
than  the  Parts  under  fuch  Arrangement. 
Enough,  faid  I,  you  have  fatisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  faid  he,  it  is  but  to  transfer 
what  we  have  afferted  of  this  fubordinate 
Beauty,  to  Beauty  of  a  higher  Order  5  it  is 

but 
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but  to  pais  from  the  External,  to  the  Part  II, 
Moral  and  Internal,  ,  For  here  we  fay,  by  ''""r~~vrn~+* 
parity  ofReafon,  that  no  where  in  any 
particular  Nature  is  the  perfect  Character' 
to  be  feen  intire.  Yet  one  is  brave',  an- 
other is  temperate ;  a  third  is  liberal-,  and 
a  fourth  imprudent.  So  that  in  the  Multi*- 
tude  of  mixed  imperfect  Characters,  as  be- 
fore in  the  Multitude  ofimperfecl  Bodies,  is 
expreffed  that  Idea,  that  Moral  Stan- 
dard of  Perfection,  by  which  all  are 
tried  and  compared  to  one  another,  and  at 
laft  upon  the  whole  are  either  juftified  or 
condemned — that  Standard  of  Perfection, 
which  cannot  be  but  mofi  Natural,  as  it  is 
purely  collected  from  individuals  of  Na- 
ture, and  is  the  Teft  of  all  the  Merit  to 
which  they  afpire.  J  acknowledge, 

faid  I,  your  Argument. 

I  might  add,  faid  he,  if  there  were 
Occafion,  other  Arguments  which  would 
furprize  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the 
natural  Pre  eminence,  and  high  Rank  of 
Specific  Ideas-, — that  every  Individual  was 

but 
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Part  II.  but  their  Type,  or  Shadow  ; that  the 

^~~*  '  Mind  or  Intellect  was  the  Region  of  Pof- 
Jibles  -, — that  whatever  is  PoJJible,  to  the 
Mind  actually  Is  ;  nor  any  thing  a  Non- 
entity, except  what  implies  a  Contradic- 
tion ; — that  the  genuine  Sphere  and  ge- 
nuine Cylinder,  tho'  Forms  perhaps  too 
perfecJ,  ever  to  exiji  conjoined  to  Matter, 
"were  yet  as  true  and  real  Beings,,  as  the 
gr  off  eft 'Objects  of  Senfe;  were  the  Source  of 
Infinite  Truths,  which  wholly  depend  on 
them,  and  which,  as  Truths,  have  a  Being 
moil  unalterable  and  eternal.  But  thefe  are 
Reafonings,  which  rather  belong  to  another 
Philofophy;  and  if  you  are  fatisfied  with- 
out them,  they  are  at  bell  but  fuperfluous. 

He  waited  not    for  my  Anfwer,  but 
proceeded  as  follows.  It  is  thus,  faid 

he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my 
power,  to  give  you  an  Idea  of  the  perfeSi 
CharaBer ;  a  Character,  which  lam  neither 
fo  abfurd,  as  to  impute  to  myfelf ;  nor  fo 
rigorous  and  unfair,  as  to  require  of  others. 
We  have  propofed  it  only,  as  an  Exem- 
plar 
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plar  of  Imitation,  which  tho'  None  Part  II. 
we  think  can  equal,  yet  All  at  leaft  may 
follow — an  Exemplar  of  Imitation,  which 
in  proportion  as  we  approach,  fo  we  ad- 
vance   proportionally   in    Merit  and    in 

Worth an  Exemplar,  which,  were  we 

movefe/fifi,  we  mould  be  Fools  to  reject ;  if 
it  be  true,  that  to  be  Happy,  is  the  ultimate 
Wijh  of  us  all,  and  that  Happinefs  and  Moral 
Worth  fo  reciprocally  correfpond,  that  there 
can  be  no  Degree  of  the  one,  without  an 
equal  Degree  of  the  other.  If  there  be 

Truth,  faid  I,  in  your  Reafonings,  it  can- 
not certainly  be  otherwife. 

Hs  continued,  by  faying The  Pro- 

jiciency  of  Socrates,  and  indeed  of  every 
honeft  Man,  was  fufficient  to  convince  us, 
could  we  be  fteadfaft  to  our  Purpofe,  that 
fome  Prcgrefs  at  leaf  might  be  made  toward 
this  Perfection — How  far,  we  knew  not — 
The  Field  was  open — The  Race  was  free 
and  common  to  All — Nor  was  the  Prize, 
as  ufual,  referved  only  to  the  Firftj  but 
All,  who  run,  might  depend  on  a  Reward, 

having 
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part  II.  having  the  Voice  of  Nature,  would  they 
^~~*     '   but  liiten,  to  allure  thein, 

*  Nemo   ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  donatus 
ablbit. 

§  o.  Here  he  paufed,  arid  left  me  to 
meditate  on  what  he  had  fpokeri.  For 
fome  time  we  paffed  on  in  mutual  Silence* 
till  of  ferving  me  on  my  part  little  inclined 
to  break  it,  What,  faid  he,  engages  you 
with  an  Attention  fo  earned:  ?  I  was 

wondering,  faid  I,  whence  it  mould  hap- 
pen, that  in  a  Difcourfe  of  fuch  a  nature, 
you  mould  fay  fo  little  of  Religion,  of 
Providence,  and  a  Deity.  I  have  not, 

replied  he,  omitted  them,  becaufe  not  in- 
timately united  to  Morals;  but  becaufe  what 
ever  we  treat  accurately,  fhould  be  treated 
feparately  and  apart.  Multiplicity  of  Mat- 
ter naturally  tends  to  Confufion.  They  are 
weak  Minds  indeed,  which  dread  a  ra- 
tional Sufpence;  and  much  more  fo,  when 
in  the  Event,  it  only  leads  to  a  furer  Know- 
ledge, 

*  JEheid.  1.  v.  N.  305. 
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ledge,  and  often  ftrengthens  the  very  Sub-  Part  II. 
jec~t,  on  which  we  fufpend.  Could  I  how-  ^~~ v— ' 
ever  repeat  you  the  Words  of  a  venerable 
Sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other)  whom 
once  I  heard  diverting  on  the  Topic  of 
Religion,  and  whom  ftill  I  hear,  when 
ever  I  think  on  him ;  you  might  accept 
perhaps  my  Religious  Theories  as  candidly, 
as  you  have  my  Moral.  I  preffed  him 
to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly 
complied. 

The  Speaker,  faid  he,  whofe  Words  I 
am  attempting  to  relate,  and  whom  for 
the  prefent  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a 
Character  truly  amiable  in  every  part. 
When  young,  he  had  been  fortunate  in  a 
liberal  Education  ;  had  been  a  Friend  to 
the  Mufes,  and  approved  himfelf  fuch  to 
the  Public,  As  Life  declined,  he  wifely 
retired,  and  dedicated  his  Time  almoft, 
wholly  to  Contemplation.  Yet  could  he 
never  forget  the  Mufes,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  Difcourfe  (and 
fo  in  the  Sequel  you  will  foon  find)  a  large 

Portion 
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Part  II.  Portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti  -  profaic  Stile, 
in  which  thofe  Ladies  ufually  choofe  to 
exprefs  themfelves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the 
chearful  Face  of  Day,  but  late  in  the  Even- 
ing, when  the  Sun  had  long  been  fet.  Cir- 
cumfta rices  of  Solemnity  were  not  wanting 
*  to  affedt  us  ;  the  Poets  could   not   have 

feigned   any  more  happy a  running 

Stream,  an  ancient  Wood,  a  ftill  Night, 
and  a  bright  Moonfhine. — I,  for  my  own 
part,induced  by  the  Occafion,  fellinfenfibly 
into  a  Reverie  about  Inhabitants  in  the 
Moon.  From  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  Bodies,  and  talked  of  States  there, 
and  Empires,  and  I  know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  Moon,  faid  he,  is 
perhaps  more  than  we  can  wrell  learn.  Itis 
enough,  if  we  can  be  fatisfied,  by.the  help 
of  our  beft  Faculties,  that  Intelligence  is  not 
confined  to  this  little  Earth,  which  we  in- 
habit; that  tho'  Men  were  not,  the  World 
would  not  want  Spectators,  to  contemplate 

its 
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its  Beauty,  and  adore  the  Wifdom  of  its  Part  II. 
Author. 

"  This  whole  Universe  itfelf  is  but 
"  one  City  or  Commonwealth  •■  ■ 
"  a  Syftem  of  Subftances  varioufly  formed^ 
"  and  varioufly  actuated  agreeably  to  thofe 

"forms a  Syftem  of  Subftances  both 

"  immenfely  great  and   fmall,   Rational^ 
l{  Animal,  Vegetable^  and  Inanimate, 

sl  As  many  Families  make  one  Village, 
"  many  Villages  one  Province,  many  Pro- 
"  vince  one  Empire ;  fo  many  Empires, 
<c  Oceans,  Waftes,  and  Wilds,  combined, 
"  compofe  that  Earth  on  which  we  live. 
<c  Other  Combinations  make  a  Planet  or  a 
"  Moon  ;  and  thefe  again,  united,  make 
u  one  Planetary  Syftem.  What  higher 
"  Combinations  fubfift,  we  know,  not, 
"  their  Gradation  and  Afcent  it  is  impof- 
«'  fible  we  fhould  difcover.  Yet  the  ge- 
<€  nerous  Mind,  not  deterred  by  this  Im- 
"  menfity,  intrepidly  paries  on,  thro'  Re- 
<{  gions  unknown,   from  greater  Syftems 
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Part  II.  "  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greate/l, 
u  where  Imagination  flops,  and  can  ad- 
*c  vance  no  farther.  In  this  laft,  this 
i(  mighty,  this  ftupendous  Idea,  it  beholds 
"the  Universe  itfelf,  of  which  every 
*4  Thing  is  a  Part,  and  with  refpect  to 
"  which  not  the  fm  all  eft  Atom  is  either 
<c  foreign  or  detached. 

tc  Wide  as  its  Extent,  is  the  Wifdom 
"  of  its  Workmanfhip,  not  bounded  and 
"  narrow,  like  the  humbler  Works  of  Art. 
"  Thefe  are  all  of  Origin  no  higher  than 
"  Human,  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
"  their  utmoft  Limit,  and  with  accuracy 
"  difcern  both  their  Beginning  and  their 
4C  End.  But  where  the  Microfcope  that 
"  can  fhew  us,  from  what  Point  Wifdom 
(i  begins  in  Nature?  Where  the  Teleicope 
c<  that  can  defery,  to  what  Infinitude  it 
i(  extends?  The  more  diligent  our  Search, 
fi  the  more  accurate  our  Scrutiny,  the 
•'*  more  only  are  we  convinced,  that  our 
"  Labours  can  never  finifli  ;  that  Subjects 
7  *  "  inex- 
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**  tnexhauftible  remain  behind,  (till  un-  Part  I L 
"  explored. 

"  Hence  the  Mind  truly  wife,  quit- 
"  ting  the  Study  of  Particulars,  as  know- 
'*  ing  their  Multitude  to  be  infinite  and  in- 
"  comprehenfible,  turns  its  intellectual  Eye 
"  to  what  is  general  and  comprehenfive, 
st  and  thro'  Generals  learns  to  fee,  and  re- 
c*  cognize  whatever  exifts. 

"  It  perceives  in  this  view,  that  every 
"  Subftance,  of  every  degree,  has  its  Na* 
"  ture,  its  proper  Make,  Conflitution  or 
"  Form,  by  which  it  ac7s,  and  by  which 
ic  it  fufers.  It  perceives  it  fo  to  fare  with 
u  every  natural  Form  around  us,  as  with 
•'  thofe  Tools  and  Inftruments  by  which 
"  ^fr^worketh  its  Wonders.  The  Saw  is 
i(  deftined  to  one  Act  j  the  Mallet,  to  an- 
<6  other  ;  the  Wheel  anfwers  this  Purpofe  ; 
4£  and  the  Lever  anfwers  a  different.  So 
<£  Nature  ufes  the  Vegetable,  the  Brute, 
"  and  the  Rational,  agreeably  to  the  proper 
**  Form  and  Conflitution  of  every  Kind.  The 
Q^2  "  Vegetable 
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Part  II.  "  Vegetable  proceeds  with  perfect  Infenfi- 
li  bility.  The  Brute  pofleffes  a  Senfe  of 
c<  what  is  pleafurable  and  painful,  butftops 
"  at  mere  Senfation,  and  is  unable  to  go  far- 
"  ther.  The  Rational,  like  the  Brute,  has 
"  all  the  Powers  of  mere  Senfation ,  but  en- 
"  joys  fuperadded  a  farther  tranfcendent 
"  Faculty,  by  which  it  is  made  confcious, 
*'  not  only  of  what  it  feels ,  but  of  the 
"  Powers  themfelves,  which  are  the  Sources 
iC  of  thofe.very  Feelings;  a  Faculty, which 
<(  recognizing  both  itfelf  and  all  things 
%i  elfe,  becomes  a  Canon,  a  Corrector,  and 
*{  a  Standard  UniverfaL 

"  Hence  to  the  Rational  alone  is  im- 
cc  parted  that  Master-Science,  oiwhat 
ei  they  are,  Wj<?h?  they  are,  and  the  End 
*'  to  which  they  are  deftined. 

"  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know 
*'  their  own  Felicity ;  did  they  reverence 
<c  the  Dignity  of  their  own  fuperior  Cha- 
*'  rafter,  and  never  wretchedly  degrade 
"  themfelves  into  Natures  to  them  fubor- 

"  dinate. 
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"  dinate.     And  yet  alas !  it  is  a  Truth  too  Part  II. 
"  certain,  that  as  the  Rational  only  are  W"V-* 
"  fuiceptible  of  a  Happinefs  truly  excel- 
"  lent,  fo  thefe  only   merge  themfelves 
"  into  Miferies  pall  Indurance. 

"Assist  us  then,  Thou  Power 
"  Divine,  with  the  Light  of,  that  Rea- 
"  son,  by  which  Thou  lightened:  the 
"  World ;  by  which  Grace  and  Beauty  is 
"  diffufed  thro*  every  Part,  and  the  Wel- 
lt  fare  of  the  Whole  is  ever  uniformly  up- 
"  held  ;  that  Reafon,  of  which  our  own  is 
"  but  a  Particle  or  Spark,  like  fome  Pro- 
' f  methean  Fire,  caught  from  Heaven  above. 
<c  So  teach  us  to  know<  ourfelves,  that  we 
<c  may  attain  that  Knowledge,  which 
<{  alone  is  worth  attaining.  Check  our 
"  vain,  our  idle  Refearches  into  the  Laws, 
"  and  Natures,  and  Motions  of  other  Be- 
w  ings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  prac- 
"  tife"  thofe,  which  peculiarly  refpecl  our- 
"  felves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit  A  dor?  ;n 
"  that  general  Drama,  where  Thou  haft 
*'  allotted  every  Being,  great  and  fmall,  its 

0^3  "  Pr°- 
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Part  II.  "  proper  Part,  the  due  Performance  of  which 
L"~V_",J   tt  is  the  only  End  of  its  Exi/ience, 

"  Enable  us  to  curb  Desire  within 
*'.  the  Bounds  of  what  is  Natural.  Enable 
*{  us  even  to Jitfpend  it,  till  we  can  employ 
"  it  to  our  Emolument.  Be  our  frfl 
*{  Work,  to  have  efcaped  from  wrong  Qpi- 
*'  nion%  and  bad  Habit ;  that  the  Mind, 
"  thus  rendered  fmcere  and  incorrupt,  may 
<*  with  Safety  proceed  to  feek  its  genuine 

Good  and  Happinefs. 


tt 


V  When  we  are  thus  previoufly  ex- 
*s  ercifed,  thus  duly  prepared,  let  not  our 
il  Love  there  flop,  where  it  firil  begins ; 
41  but  xnfenfibly  conduct  it,  by  thy  invi- 
'«  flble  Influence,  from  lower  Objects  to 
il  higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  Supreme, 
<*  where  only  it  can  find  what  is  adequate 
^  and  full.  Teach  us  to  love  Thee,  and 
"  Thy  Divine  Administration — — 
*'  to  regard  theUniverfe  itfelfas  our  true 
*'  and  genuine  Country,  not  that  little  ca- 
•'  fbal  Spot,   where   we  iirfl  drew  vital 

"  Air, 
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"  Air.  Teach  us  each  to  regard  HimfelJ]  Part  II. 
"  but  as  a  Part  of  this  great  Whole  ; 
M  a  Part  which  for  its  Welfare  we  are  as 
"  patiently  to  refign,  as  we  refign  a  (ingle 
"  Limb  for  the  Welfare  of  our  whole 
"  Body.  Let  our  Life  be  a  continued 
"  Scene  of  Acquiescence  andof  Grati- 
"  tude  ;  of  Gratitude,  for  what  we  enjoy  \ 
ei  of  Acquiefcence,  in  what  wefu/fer  ;  as 
«'  both  can  only  be  referable,  to  that 
f*  concatinated  Order  of  Events  which  can- 
"  not  but  be  heft, .  as  being  by  Thee  ap- 
<c  proved  and  chofen. 

"  In  as  much  as  Futurity  is  hidden 
"  from  our  Sight,  we  can  have  no  other 
"  Rule  of  Choice,  by  which  to  govern  our 
"  Condudb,  than  what  feems  conjonant  to 
'*  the  Welfare  of  our  own  particular.  Na~ 
*£  tures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  Duty 
"  and  moral  Office,  (and  how  mould  we 
*'  judge,  but  from  what  appears  ?)  Thou 
**  canft  not  but  forgive  us,  if  we  prefer 
"  Health  to  Sicknefs  ;  the  Safety  of  Life 
*'  and  Limb,  to  Maiming  or  to  Death. 
Q_4  "  But 
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Part  II.  "  But  did  we  know  that  thefe  Incidents, 
v*""v""~'  "  or  any  other  were  appointed  us ;  were 
"  fated  in  that  Order  of  incontroulable 
c<  Events,  by  which  Thou  preferveft  and 
H  adorneft  the  Whole ,  it  then  becomes 
<c  our  Duty,  to  meet  them  with  Magna- 
<c  nimity;  to  co-operate  with  Chearfulnefs 
<c  in  what  ever  Thou  ordaineft ;  that  fo 
"  we  may  know  no  .other  Will,  than  thine 
<c  alone,  and  that  the  Harmony  of  our 
t£  particular  Minds  with  thy  Univerfal, 
"  may  be  fleady  and  uninterrupted  thro* 
<c  the  Period  of  our  Exiftence. 

"  Yet,  fince  to  attain  this  Height,  this 
f*  tranfcendent  Height,  is  but  barely  pof- 
SI  fible,  if  poffible,  to  the  moft  perfecT: 
4<  Humanity  :  regard  what  within  us  is 
a  Congenial  to  Thee  -}  raife'  us  above  our- 
il  felves,  and  warm  us  into  Rnthufiafm. 
41  But  let  our  Enthufiafm  be  fuch,  as  befits 
"  the  Citizens  of  Thy  Polity  ;  liberal, 
"  gentle,  rational,  and  humane — not  fuch 
f-  as  to  flebafe  us  into  poor  and  wretched 
•"  Slaves,  as  if  Thou  wert  our   Tyrant, 

"  not 
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u  not  our  kind  and  common  Father ;  Part  II. 
"much  lefs  fuch  as  to  transform  us  into 
*'  favage  Beqfis  of  Preyy  fullen,  gloomy, 
"  dark,  and  fierce  -,  prone  to  perfecute,  to 
"  ravage,  and  deftroy,  as  if  the  Luft  of 
"  Maflacre  could  be  grateful  to  thy  Good- 
*c  nefs.  Permit  us  rather  madly  to  avow 
"  Villainy  in  thy  Defiance,  than  impioufly 
"  to  aflert  it  under  colour  of  thy  Service. 
"  Turn  our  Mind's  Eye  from  every  Idea 
<c  of  this  Character ;  from  the  Servile,  Ab- 
"  ject,  Horrid,  and  Ghaftly,  to  the  Gene-* 
"  rous,  Lovely,  Fair,  and  Godlike. 

"  HERE-let  us  dwell ; — . — be  here  our 
"  Study  and  Delight.  So  fhall  we  be  en- 
Cl  abled,  in  the  filent  Mirrour  of  Content- 
"  plation,  to  behold  thofe  Forms,  which 
"  are  hidden  to  Human  Eyes — that  ani- 
a  mating  Wisdom,  which  pervades  and 
"  rules  the  whole — that  Law  irrefiftible, 
*•  immutable,  fupreme,  which  leads  the 
"  Willing,  and  compels  the  Averfe,  to  co- 
u  operate  in  their  Station  to  the  general 
fi  Welfare — that  Magic  Divine,  which 

5  "by 
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Part  II.  M  by  an  Efficacy  paft  Comprehension,  can 
u~v~~'  <6  transform  every  Appearance,  the  moft 
**  hideous,  into  Beauty,  and  exhibit  all 
*'  things  Fair  and  Good  to  Thee, 
"  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer 
li  Eyes,  than  ever  to  behold  Iniquity. 

*'  Be    thefe   our    Morning,   thefe   our 
l(  Evening  Meditations — with  thefe  may 

€e  our  Minds  be  unchangeably  tinged > 

"  that  loving  Thee  with  a  Love  moft  dif- 
<l  interefted  and  fmcere  ;  enamoured  of 
<f  thy  Polity,  and  thy  Divine  Admi- 
u  nistration;  welcoming  every  Event 
*'  with  Chearfulnefs  and  Magnanimity,  as 
"  being  beft  upon  the  Whole,  becaufe  or- 
<c  dained  of  Thee;  proposing  nothing  of 
V  ourfelves,  but  with  a  Referve  that  Thou 
*f  permitted;  acquiefcing  in  every  Obftruc- 
"  tion,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  Pro.-- 
"  vidence — in  a  word,  that  working  this 
'*  Conduct,  by  due  exercife,  into  perfect 
44  Habit  -,  we  may  never  murmur,  never 
*'  repine  ;  never  mifs  what  wre  would  ob- 
*'  tain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would 

«'  avoid 3 
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"■  avoid;  but  being  happy  with  that  tran-  Part  II, 

"  icendent   Happinefs,  of  which  no  one 

"  can  deprive  us ;  and  bleft  with  that  Di- 

"  vine  Liberty ',  which  no  Tyrant  can  an- 

<l  noy ;  we  may  dare  addrefs  Thee  with 

"  pious  Confidence,  as  the  Philofophic  Bard 

«  of  old, 

"  ConduB  mey  Tbou,  of  Beings  Caufe  Divine, 
<c  Where -e'er  Tm  dejlin  d  in  thy  great  Defgn. 
"  Aclive  I  follow  on :  for fhould  my  Will 
*c Refijl,  Tm  impious  \  but  tnuft  follow  fill*' 

In  this  manner  did  Tlieophilus,  faid  he, 
purfue  the  Subject,  to  which  I  had  led 
him.  He  adorned  his  Sentiments  with 
Expreffions  even  more  fplendid  than  I 
have  now  employed.  The  Speaker,  the 
Speech,  the  happy  Circumftances  which 
concurred,  the  Night's  Beauty  and  Still- 
nefs,  with  the  Romantic  Scene  where  we 
were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  Whole 
fuchan  Energy  and  Solemnity,  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  you  fhould  feel  from  the  Coldnefs 
of  a  bare  Recital.     J,  continued  he,  for 

my 
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Part  II.  my  own  part,  returned  home  fenfibly 
^  T~,_'  touched,  and  retained  the  ftrongeft  Feel- 
ings of  what  I  had  heard,  till  the  follow- 
ing Morning.  Then  the  Bufinefs  of  the 
Day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by 
Night  as  little  of  a  Philofopher,  as  I  had 
ever  been  before. 

§  ic.  And  is  it  poffible,  faid  I,  fo  foon 
to  have  forgotten,  what  feems  fo  finking 
and  fublime,  as  the  Subject  you  have  been 
now  treating  ?  It  is  Habit,  replied 

he,  is  all  in  all.  It  is  Practice  and  Exer- 
cife^  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing. 
Is  is  not  evidently  fo,  in  the  moft  com- 
mon vulgar  Arts?  Did  mere  ^Theory  alone 
ever  make  the  meaneft  Mechanic  ?  And 
is  the  Supreme  Artifi  of  Life  and  Manners 
to  be  formed  more  eafily,  than  fuch  a 
one?  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near 
fo  eafy.  But  believe  me,  my  Friend,  good 
Things  are  not  fo  cheap.  Nothing  is  to 
be  had  gratis ,  much  lefs  that  which  is  moft 
valuable. 

Yet 
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Yet  however  for  our  Comfort,  we  have  Part  If. 
this  to  encourage  us,  that,  tho'  the  Diffi- 
culty of  acquiring  Habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  fo  eafy,  fo  pleafant, 
as  their  Energies,  when  once  wrought  by 
Exercife  to  a  due  Standard  of  Perfection. 
I  know  you  have  made  fome  Progrefs  in 
Mujic.  Mark  well  what  you  can  do,  as  a 
Proficient  this  way — You  can  do  that,  which 
without  Habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wifeft 
Man,  as  to  walk  upon  the  Waves,  or  to 
afcend  a  Cliff  perpendicular.  You  can 
even  do  it  with  Facility  ;  and  (left  you 
mould  think  I  flatter)  not  you  yourfelf 
alone,  but  a  thoufand  others  befide,  whofe 
low  Rank  and  Genius  no  way  raife  them 
above  the  Multitude.  If  then  you  are  fo 
well  affured  of  this  Force  of  Habit  in  one 
Inftance,  judge  not  in  other  Inftances  by 
your  own  prefent  Infufficiency.  Be  not 
fhocked  at  the  apparent  Greatnefs  of  the 
perfect  Moral  Character,  when  you  com- 
pare it  to  the  V/eakneJs  and  Imperfeclion  of 
your  own.      On  the  contrary,  when  thefe 

darjc, 
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Part  II.  dark,  thefe  melancholy  Thoughts  aflail 
K~~"  '  you,  immediately  turn  your  Mind  to  the 
Confideration  of  Habit.  Remember  how 
eafy  its  Energies  to  thofe,  who  fojjefs  it  j 
and  yet  how  impracticable  to  fuch,  as/>s/- 
fefs  it  not. 

It  muft  be  owned,  faid  I,  that  this  is 
a  Satisfaction,  and  may  be  fome  kind  of 
AiTiftance  in  a  melancholy  Hour.  And 
yet  this  very  Doctrine  naturally  leads  to 
another  Obje&ion. — Does  not  the  Difficulty 
of  attaining  Habit  too  well  fupport  a  certain 
AlTertion,  that,  defend  Virtue  as  we  with 
it  is  but  a  Scheme  of  Self-denial  ? 

By  Self-denial,  faid  he,  you   mean,  I 

fuppofe,  fomething  like  what  follows 

Appetite  bids  me  eat  ;  Reafon  bids  me  for- 
bear  If  I  obey  Reafon,  I  deny  Appetite; 

and  Appetite  being  a  Part  of  myfelf  to 
deny  It,  is  a  Self  denial  What  is  true  thus 
in  Luxury,  is  true  alfoin  other  Subjects;  is 
evident  in  Matters  of  Lucre,  of  Power,  of 
Refentment,  or  whatever  elfe  we  purfue 

by 
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by  the  Di&ate  of  any  Paflion.  You  Part  II. 

appear,  fid  I,  to  have  ftated  the  Obje£tion   *-— v— ' 
juftly. 

To  return  then  to  our  Inflance,  faid  he, 
of  Luxury.  Appetite  bids  me  eat ;  Reafoti 
bids  me  forbear — If  I  obey  Reafon,  I  deny 
Appetite — and  if  I  obey  Appetite,  do  I  not 
deny  Reafon  f  Can  I  acl  either  way,  with- 
out rejecting  one  of  them  f  A  nd  is  not 
Reafon  a  Part  of  myfelf  as  notorioufly  as 
Appetite  P 

Or  to  take  another  Example— I  have 
a  Depofite  in  my  Hands.  Avarice  bids 
me  retain — Confcience  bids  me  reftore.  Is 
there  not  a  reciprocal  Denial,  let  me  obey 
•which  I  will  ?  And  is  not  Confcience  a  Part 
of  me,  as  truly  as  Avarice  f 

Poor  self  indeed  mull  be  denied, 
take  which  Party  we  will.  But  why 
ihouid  Virtuebs,  arraigned  of  thwarting  it, 
more  than  Vice  her  contrary  ? — Make  the 
mail;  of  the  Argument,  it  can  come  but  to 

this — t 
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Part  II.  this If  Self-denial  be  an  Objection  to 

^  "v  }  Virtue,  fo  is  it  to  Vice — If  Self-denial  be 
no  Objection  to  Vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
Virtue.  A  wonderful  and  important  Con- 
clusion indeed ! 

He  continued  by  faying,  that  the  Soul 
of  Man  appeared  not  as  a  jingle Faculty,  but 
as  compounded  of  many — that  as  thefe  Fa- 
culties were  not  always  in  perfect  Peace 
one  with  another,  fo  there  were  few  Ac- 
tions which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then 
are  we  to  do  ?  Sufpend  till  they  agree  ? — 
That  were  indeed  impoffible.' — Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their 
feveral  Pretentions  ;  to  hear  all,  that  each 
has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally  topur- 
fue  the  Dictates  of  the  Wifeft  and  the  Befl. 
This  done,  as  for  the  Self-denial,  which 
we  force  upon  the  reft;  with  regard  to  our 
own  Character,  it  is  a  Matter  of  Honour 
and  Praife — with  regard  to  the  Faculties 
denied,  it  is  a  Matter  of  as  fmall  Weight,  as 
to  contemn  the  Noife  and  Clamours  of  a 

mad 
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mad  and  fenfelefs  Mob,  in  deference  to  the  Part  II. 
fober  Voice  of  the  worthier,  better  Citi- 
zens.    And  what  Man  could  be  jullitied, 
mould  he  reject  thefe,  and  prefer  a  Rabble? 

§  10.  In  this  place  he  paufed  again, 
and  I  took  occafion  to  acknowledge,  that 
my  Objection  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
Day  advanced  apace,  he  advifed  that  we 
might  return  home ;  and  walking  along 
leifurely,  thus  refumed  to  himfelf  theDif- 
courfe. 

I  dare  fay, continued  he,  you  have  feen 
many  a  wife  Head  fhake,  in  pronouncing 
that  fad  Truth,  how  we  are  governed  all  by 

Interest. And  what  do  they  think 

mould  govern  us  elfe  ?  Our  Lofs,  our 
Damage,  our  Difintereftf — —Ridiculous 
indeed !  We  mould  be  Ideots  in  fuch  cafe, 
more  than  rational  Animals,  The  only 
Queftion  is,  where  Inter  eft  truly  lies?  For  if 
this  once  be  well  adjufled,  no  Maxim  can 
be  more  harmlefs. 


R 
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Part  IL       c<  I  find  myfelf  exifting  upon  a  little 
*'  Spot,  furrounded  every  way  by  an  ira- 

lt  menfe  unknown  Expanfion. Where 

<c  am  I  ?  What  Sort  of  a  Place  do  I 
"  inhabit  ?  Is  it  exactly  accommodated, 
01  in  every  Inftance,  to  my  Convenience  ? 
"  Is  there  no  Excefs  of  Cold,  none  of 
"  Heat,  to  offend  me?  Am  I  never  an- 
"  noyed  by  Animals,  either  of  my  own 
*e  kind,  or  a  different  ?  Is  every  thing 
•'  fubfervient  to  me,  as  tho'  I  had  ordered 
•'  all  myfelf?  - —  No  —  nothing  like  it — 

"  the   fartheft  from   it  poffible The 

"  World  appears  not  then  originally  made 
"  for  the  private  Convenience  of  me  alone? — 
41  It  does  not. — But  is  it  not  poffible  fo  to 
*4  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  particular 

"  Induftry  ? If  to  accommodate  Man 

"  and  Beaft,  Heaven  and  Earth;  if  this  be 

"  beyond  me,  it  is  not  poffible What 

"  Confequence  then  follows  ?  Or  can 
Cf  there  be  any  other  than  this— if  Ifeek 
"  an  Inter  eft  of  my  own,  detached  from  that 

"of 
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"  of  others-,  lfeek  an  Inter  eft  which  is  chi-  Part  If» 
cc  merical,  and  can  never  have  Exifte?ice  ? 

"  How  then  muft  I  determine  ?  Have" 
"  I  no  Intereft  at  all  ?— If  I  have  not,  I 
*?  am  a  Fool  for  ftaying  here.     Jt  is  a 

*  fmoaky  Houfe,  and  the  fooner  Out  off 
'  it,  the  better. — But  why  no  Intereft? — • 

*  Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one 
'  feparate  and  detached? — Is  a  Social 
'  Interest  joined  with  others  fuch  an 
c  Abfurdity,  as  not  to  be  admitted  ?  The 
'  Bee,  the  Beaver,  and  the  Tribes  of  herd-1 
'  ing  Animals,  are  enough  to  convince 
4  me,  that  the  thing  is,  fomewhere  at 
1  kaft,  poffible.  How  then  am  I  allured, 
e  that  it  is  nottsqually  true  of  Man? — — * 

*  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows  ? — • — If  fo, 
1  then  Honour  and  Justice  are  my 
'  Interest — then  the  whole  Train 

*  of  Moral  Virtues  are  my  Inte* 
i  rest  j  without  fome  Portion  of  which ^ 
f  not  even  Thieves  can  maintain  Society. 

R  a  **Buir 
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Part  II.  "But  farther  ftill — I  flop  not  here— 
I  purfue  this  Social  Interejl,  as  far  as  I 
c<  can  trace  my  feveral  Relations.  I  pafs 
"  from  my  own  Stock,  my  own  Neigh- 
' '  bourhood,  my  own  Nation,  to  the  whole 
*c  Race  of  Mankind,  as  difperfed  through- 
"  out  the  Earth, — Am  I  not  related  to  them 
iC  all,  by  the  mutual  Aids  of  Commerce ; 
tl  by  the  general  Intercourfe  of  Arts  and 
u  Letters  ;  by  that  common  Nature,  of 
*'  which   we    all  participate  ? — Again— 

<c  I  mull  have  Food  and  Cloathing. 

%i  Without   a    proper    genial    Warmth, 

*'  I  inftantly  periuV- Am  I  not  rela- 

Xi  ted,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  Earth 
is  itfelf  ?  To  the  diftant  Sun,  from 
"  whofe  Beams  1  derive  Vigour  ?  To  that 
"  ftupendous.  Courfe  and  Order  of  the  infi- 
(i  nite  Hqft  of  Heaven,  by  which  the  Times 
"  and  Seafons  ever  uniformly  pafs  on  ? — 
<c  Were  this  Order  once  confounded,  I 
"  could  not  probably  furvive  a  Moment ; 
"fo  obfolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common 
"  general  Welfare. 

'<  What 
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"  What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  Part  II. 
-{  enlarge  Virtue  into  Piety  ?  Not 
"  only  Honour  and  Ju/lice^  and  what  I 
"  owe  to  Man,  is  my  Intereft;  but  Grati- 
"  tude  alfo,  Acquiefcence^  Re/ignatiotz,  Ado- 
"  ration ,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  Polity  y 
V  and  its  greater  Governor,  our  com- 
"  mon  Parent. 

<c  But  if  all  thefe  Moral  and  Di- 
"  vine  Habits  be  my  Interest,  I 
"  need  not  furely  feek  for  a  better.  I 
li  have  an  Intereft  compatible  with  the 
"  Spot  on  which  1  live- — ■— I  have  an  In- 
"  tereft  which  may  exift,  without  altering 
F*  the  Plan  of  Providence  ;  without  mend- 
"  trig'  or  marring  the  general  Order  of 
M  Events. — I  can  bear  whatever  happens 
"  with  manlike  Magnanimity;  can  be 
*c  contented,  and  fully  happy  in  the  Good, 
"  which  I  poflefs;  and  can  pafs  thro'  this 
"  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  Period,  with- 
"  out  Bewailings,  or  Envyings,  or  Mur- 
((  murings,  or  Complaints.'' 

R  3  And 
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Part  II.  And  thus  my  Friend,  have  you  my 
w,"""w  Sentiments,  as  it  were  abridged ;  my  Sen- 
timents on  that  Subject,  which  engages 
every  one  of  us.  For  who  would  be  un- 
happy? Who  would  not,  if  he  knew 
how,  enjoy  one  perpetual  Felicity  f  Who 
are  there  exifting,  who  do  not  at  every 
Inftant  feek  it  ?  It  is  the  Wifh,  the  Em- 
ploy, not  of  the  Rational  Man  only,  but 
of  the  Sot,  the  Glutton,  the  very  loweft 
of  our  kind.  For  my  own  Syftem,  whe- 
ther a  juft  one,  you  may  now  examine, 
if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only  fay  on 
its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous, 
it  is  a  grateful  Error,  which  I  cherifh  and 
am  fond  of.  And  yet  if  really  fuch,  I 
fhall  never  deem  it  fo  facred,  as  not  wil- 
lingly, upon  Conviction,  to  refign  it  up  to 
Truth.       . 

Little  paffed  after  this  worth  relat- 
ing. We  had  not  far  to  walk,  and  we 
fell  into  common  Topics.  Yet  one  Obfer- 
vation  of  his  I  muft  not  omit.    It  was 

what 
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what   follows. When  we   are  once,  Part  II. 

faid  he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  ^'•",j- 
this  moral  Science,  then  Logic 
and  Physics  become  two  profitable 
Adjuncts:  Logic,  to  fecure  to  us  the 
Poffeflion  of  our  Opinions ;  that,  if  an 
Adverfary  attack,  we  may  not  bafely  give 
them  up  :  Pby/ics,  to  explain  the  Reafon 
and  Oeconomy  of  Natural  Events,  that 
we  may  know  fomething  of  that  Univerfe, 
where  our  Dwelling  has  been  appointed 
us.  But  let  me  add  a  Saying  (and  may 
its  Remembrance  never  efcape  you)  while 
you  find  this  great,  this  Mafter- Science 
wanting,  value  Logic  but  as  Sophijiry,  and 
Phyjics  but  as  Raree-jhew;  for  both,  affure 
yourfelf,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  foon  after  this  that  our  JValk 
ended.  With  it  ended  a  Converfation, 
which  had  long  engaged  us  ;  and  whichs 
according  to  my  Promife,  I  have  here  en- 
deavoured to  tranfcribe. 

T  H  E    E  N  D. 


Advertifement  to  the  Reader. 

cj*HE  Author  has  chofen  tofeparate  all 
Notes  Jrom  his  firjl  and  third  Trea- 
iifesy  and  thus  fubjoin  them  to  the  End, 
becaufe  thofe  Treati/es,  being  written  in 
Dialogue ',  from  their  Nature  and  Genius 
admit  not  of  Interruption.  One  of  his 
Reafons  for  adding  Notes  was,  to  give 
Weight  to  his  Affertions  from  the  Autho- 
rity of  antient  Writers.  But  his  chief 
and  principal  Reafon  was,  to  excite  (if 
pofjible)  the  Curiofity  of  Readers,  to  exa- 
mine with  fricJer  Attention  thofe  valuable 
Remains  of  antient  Literature.  Should 
he  obtain  this  End,  he  Jhall  think  his  La- 
bours (fuch  as  they  are)  abundantly  re- 
warded. 
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TREATISE  the  Firft. 

CONCERNING 

A  R  T. 

NOTE  I.  p.  6.  An  Art  is  CaUse.]  Artit 
maxime  proprium,  creare  &f  gignere.  Cic. 
de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  22.  "fir*  $  ri^yn 
z:oi<rx  "srtgi  yinviv.  All  Art  is  employed  in  Produce 
ticn,  that  is,  in  mating  fomething  to  be*  Arijlot* 
Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  6.  c.  4. 

The  ailive  efficient  Caufes  have  been  ranged 
and  enumerated  after  different  manners.  In  the 
fame  Ethics,  they  are  enumerated  thus — oIItioc,  yap 
Sox&ariv  tlvoti  (pxHTiq ,  x)  airfajooj,  »tj  Tup^n*  'ire  $1  vzs3  yu 
zjxv  to  <h'  dvQpuTns.  The  fever  al  Caufes  appear  to  ht 
Nature,  Necefjity,  and  Chance  ;  and  bejides  thefe,  Mind 
or  Intellecl,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  thro'  Man, 
1.  3.  c.  3.  The  Paraphraft  Andronicus,  in  explaining 
this  laft  Paffage,  II«y  to  oY  olvQpumi,  adds  etov  ri^vtty 
%  otXXm  T»j  ■srf^i;*?,  qs  far  in/lance,  Art,  or  any  other 
human  Anion. 
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Alexander  Apiirodisiensis  fpeaks  of  effi- 
cient Caufes  as  follows  :  'AAAa  y.r,v  rx  kvpius  xmx 
•sxoinriKX,  (pvrig  tj,  :tai  ri^yr.,  xx)  zrgoxigi<Ti<;.  The 
Caufes,  which  are  Jlriclly  and  properly  efficient,  are 
Nature,  Art,  and  each  Alan's  particular  Choice  of  Aflion. 
•srtpl  ¥up(r,?.  p.  16c.  B.  Em.  Aid. 

In  what  manner  Art  is  diftinguifhedfrom  the  reft 
of  thefe  efficient  Caufes,  the  fubfequent  Notes  will 
attempt  to  explain. 

Note  II.  p.  6.  Of  that  Painter  famed 
in  Story,  &c.~]  See  Valer.  Max.  1.  8.  c.  11.  See 
alfo  Dion.  Chryfojlom.  Of  at.  63.  p.  59O. 

Note  III.  p.  12.      Art. is. Man  becoming  a 

Cause,  Intentional  and  Habitual.]  Ari- 
Jlotle,  in  bis  Rhetoric,  thus  accurately  enumerates 
all  the  poflible  manners,  either  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  which  Mankind  may  be  faid  to  a£i  or  do 
any   thing.    .  flam?    Svi    zs-pdrlatri    usdvrx,    rx  ph, 

&  01     OCVhq      TX    0g,    01      (SCTI85      700V   fAiV     H\)    fJ.Y,     dl      Xvhq, 

rot,  fx\v  Six  Tup^w  srp »t iscn,  ra  <5s  l£  auasjoo?? '  twi/ 
^  e£  ava^/KW,  t« ■'//.£?  j3/a,  ra  <?£  .cpucrsr  core  zrxvlx, 
txrec  [xr/i  Si  atuja?  "zzrpaTWi,  ra  |U.£t>  «Vo  Tup^n?"  ra  <?£ 
(pucru"  xa  ^£  fiix.  '  Gira;  <?£  <V  avis?,  xa»  wy  aulot 
temoi,  t»  jw,£d  oj   eyob",  t&  d£  cJ»   cgt^iv    xxi  t«  /aev  o»a 

KoyifMAV     OgifctV,     TX     Si     Si      X\0<yifCV.       ifl     Si    Y,    [xh 

psAncrj?,  [tela  Xoyx  cps^ig  xyx§s — xAoyoi   S*  op&uS) 

tpyn  xa.  1  iTnvvij.ix'   core  usxnx  'ocrx  TtrpccTln<riv9  dvdy- 

%y\  ■nrpaTJejy  Si*  oiiltOK  ittIol'    Six  rv%rtV9    Six  filxv,  Six 

Z  (po'crn-, 
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(pVVIV,     §'    '/{)<7f,     C^ia   AffJ/JFja^j    $l0i   $V[J,QV,     $l%     £7T{9y- 

f 
U.KX.V. 

All  Men  do  all  Things,  either  of  them/elves,  or  not  of 
them/elves.  The  Things^  which  they  do  not  of  themfehes, 
they  do  either  by  Chance,  or  from  Neceff.ty ;  and  the 
Things  done  from  Ncccjftiy,  they  do  either  by  Compulfion, 
which  is  External  Neaffiy,  or  by  Nature,  which  is 
Internal.  So  that  all  Things  vjhafcever,  which  Men 
do  not  bfthemfelves,  they  do  either  by  Chance ',  or  from 
Compulsion,  or  by  Nature. 

Again,  the  Things  which  ihcy  do  of  themfehes,  and 
~ of  which  they  are  themf elves  properly  the  Caufes,  fame 
they  do  thro'  Cuftom  and  acquired  Habit,  others  tbra' 
original  and  natural  Defi 're.  Farther,  the  Things  done 
thro1  natural  Defire  they  do,  either  thro''  fuch  Defire 
ajfifted  by  Reafon,  or  thro1  fuch  Defire  devoid  of  Reaf on. 
If  it  be  ajfifted  by  Reafon,  then  it  affumes  the  Denomi- 
nation of  Will, — on  the  contrary,  the  irrational  Defires 
are  Anger  and  Appetite. 

Hence  it  appears  that  all  Things  whatever,  which 
Men  do,  they  neceffarily  do  thro1  one  of  thefe  feven 
Caufes  ',  either  thro'  Chance,  Compulfion,  Nature, 
Cuftom,  Will,  Anger,  Appetite.  Arift.  Rhet.  1.  I. 
c.  10. 

It  remains,  agreeably  to  this  Enumeration,  to 
confider  with  which  of  thefe  Caufes  we  ought  to 
arrange  Art. 

As  to  Chance,  it  may  be  obferved  in  general 
of  all  Cafual  Events,  that  they  always  exclude  Inten- 
tion qv  Dejign ;  But   Intention  and  Defgn,  are  from 

Art 
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Art  infeparable.  Thus  is  the  Difference  between  Art 
and  Chance  manifeft. 

As  to  External  Compulsion,   we  have  it 

thus  defcribed Bt'aiov  21  a  ri  dp%ri  tjruQa.  That  is, 

an  Aft  of  Compulfion,  the  efficient  Principle  of  which  is 
from  without,  independent  of  the  Doer.  Ethic.  Nic. 
1.  3.  c.  1.  Again,  in  the  fame  Treatife,  1.  6.  c.  4. 
we  are  told  of  the  Works  of  Art,  that  they  are  fucfy 
m  «  dgxn  tv  tu  zrouivli,  the  efficient  Principle  of  which 
is  in  the  Doer  or  Agent.  Thus  therefore  is  Art  diftin- 
guifhed  from  Compulfion. 

These  two  Caufes,  Chance  and  Compulfion,  are 
mentioned  and  considered  in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  6 
and  7. 

Nature,  or  rather  Natural  Necessity,  is 
that  Caufe,  thro'  which  we  breathe,  perfpire,  digeft, 
circulate  our  Blood,  fcfV.  Will,  Anger,  and  Appetite, 
are  (as  already  obferved)  but  fo  many  Species  of 
Natural  Desire,  confidered  either  as  affifted  by 
Reafon,  or  elfe  as  devoid  of  it.  Now  tho'  Natural 
Dejire  and  Natural  Necejfity  differ,  becaufe  in  the 
one  we  a£t  fpontaneoufly,  in  the  other  not  fpontane- 
Dufly,  yet  both  of  them  meet  in  the  common  Genus 
ef  Natural  Power.  Moreover  this  is  true  of  all  Na- 
tural Power,  that  the  Power  itfelf  is  prior  to  any 
Energies  or  A£ts  of  that  Power.  'Ov  yccp  Ik  t»  zto\- 
XotKtg  l$i~v  7)  "sroXXctxig  d%~k<rot.i  t«j  a»<r9tjVfi?  iXu&o- 
jaev,  aAA'  ccvoc7Toe,XiVy  t^ovlts  Ij^wa^wSa,  is  wwd- 
(asvoi  'lyopiv.  For  [to  inftance  in  the  natural  Powers 
of  Senfation]  it  was  not  from  often  feeing,  and  often 

hearings 
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bearings  that  we  acquired  thofe  Senfes ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, being  firft  poffejjed  of  them,  we  then  ufed  them, 
not  through  any  Ufe  or  Exercife  did  we  come  to  pojfefs 
them.     Jri/2.  Ethic.  1.  2.  c.  I. 

Now  the  contrary  to  this  is  true  in  the  cafe  of 
any  Powers  or  Faculties  not  natural,  but  acquired  by 
Cujlom  and  Ufage.  For  here  there  are  many  Ener- 
gies and  A£ls,  which  muft  neceffarily  precede  the 
Exiftence  of  fuch  Power  or  Habit,  it  being  evident 
(as  is  faid  in  the  fame  Chapter)  that  Ik  tuv  ofAoluv 
htpytiuv  at  £%ei<;  yiyvovlai,  from  fimilar  and  homage- 
neous  Energies  it  is  that  Habits  are  obtained.  So 
again,  in  the  fame  Place,  a,  yxp  SiT  pocQovlois  tmiuv9 
roivlx  Tsromvltc  y.xv§dvo{Atv'  olov  omoSoplivlts  gixo$o[aqi 
yivo\!\xi,  not)  xiQ<xg(£ovles  wQxpiroc!*  The  Things  which 
we  are  to  do  by  having  learnt,  we  learn  by  doing.  Thus 
by  building  Men  become  Builders,  and  by  praclifmg  Mu- 
fic  they  become  Muficians. 

Thus  therefore  is  Art  diftinguifhed  from  all 
Natural  Power  of  Man,  whether  Natural 
Necejfity,  Will,  Anger,  or  Appetite.  But  Art  has 
been  already  diftinguifhed  from  Chance  and  Com- 
pulsion. So  that  being  clearly  not  the  fame  with 
fix  of  thofe  /even  Caufes,  by  which  all  Men  do  all 
Things,  it  muft  needs  be  referred  to  the  feventh, 
that  is,  to  Custom  or  Habit. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  the  natural  Caufes  or  Powers 
in  Man,  considered  as  diftinft  from  Art,  are  treated 
in  the  Dialogue,  Pages  8  and  9. 

And 
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And  now,  as  we  have  fhewn  Art  to  be  a  certain 
Caufe  working  in  Man,  it  remains  to  fhew  how  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  other  Caufes  befide  Man,  which 
we  fuppofe  to  operate  in  the  Univerfe.  Thefe  are 
either  fuch  Caufes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  Vegeta~ 
live  Power,  which  operates  in  Vegetables,  the  Sen- 
fttive  in  Animals ;  or  elfe  fuch  Caufes  as  are  above 
him,  like  God,  and  whatever  is  elfe  of  Intelligence 
more  than  human. 

The  Causes  below  us  maybe  all  included  in 
the  common  Genus  of  Nature  ;  and  of  Nature  we 
may  fay  univerfally,  as  well  of  Nature  without  us 
as  within  us,  that  its  feveral  Operations,  contrary  to 
thofe  of  Art,  are  not  in  the  leaf  degree  derived  from 

Cujtomor  Ufage.     Thus  the  Author  above  cited ■ 

^Ou^b  yap  ruiV  (pv<r£i  svluv  clXhcos  IGt^slai*  olov  0  At'Do? 

<Pv(TH   KQiTU)  (pipoptVOS,   *K  S.V   !0»<r©«J1  OiVOO   (pigtvQtXl,   2<J 

dv  fAVpiaxiq  avlov  E0/£ty  Tt;  a.vu  ptVlau,  a'Je  to  Tjrup 
jtarw.  None  of  thofe  Things,  which  are  what  they  are  by 
Nature,  can  be  altered  by  being  accujhmed.  Thus  a  Stene,- 
which  by  Nature  is  carried  downward,  can  never  be 
accufiomed  to  mount  upward,  no,  not  tho'  any  one 
ffjould  ten  ihoufand  times  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the 
Stone  upward.  The  fame  may  be  [aid  of  accufoming 
Fire  to  move  dowmvard.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  1. 
Again,  in  the  Works  of  Nature,  fuch  as  Trees, 
Animals,  and  the  like,  the  efficient  Principle,  is  vi- 
tally,united  to  the  Subjects,  wherein  it  operates. 

i<j  aJ|o'r?,£^K(rt  reivlot  rnv  oioyfiv.  Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  6. 
c.  4.  But  in  the  Works  of  Art,  fuch  as  Statues  or 
Houfes,  the  efficient  Principle  is  difunited  from  the 
Subjecls,  and  exifts  not  in  the  Things  done  or  made? 

but 
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W  in  the  Doer  or  Artif—uv  v  df'tfn  h  tw  tsomH 
ctXXot  pri  \v  t:o  ■stoih/ac'vw.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c.  4.  It 
is  indeed  poffible  that,  even  in  Works  of  fart,  the 
Subject  and  efficient  Cavfe  may1  be  united,  as  in  the 
Cafe  of  a  Phyfic'ian  becoming  his  own  Patient,  and 
curing  himfeif.  But  then  it  mud  be  remembered 
that  this  Union  is  *<*?«  a-vy.&eQwos,  merely  acciden- 
tal, and  no  way  effential  to  the  conftituting  of  Art, 
confidered  as  Art.  By  this  therefore  is  Art  clearly 
diftinguifhed  from  Nature,  whofe  Definition  in- 
forms us  that  it  is — «'^%^  fig  xa»  am'ap  ru  xiviHaQxi  t£ 

cvpG&Mos*  A  Certain  Principle  or  Gaufe  of  moving  and 
ceafing  to  move,  in  fome  Subjscl  wherein  fuch  Principle 
cxifts  immediately,  effentially,  and  not  by  way  of  Accident. 
Arid.  Natur.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

The  Causes,  which  are  of  Rank  superiour 
to  Many,  fuch  as  the  DfiiTY,  can  have  nothing 
to  do  with  Art,  becaufe  being  (as  Is  faid  in  the 
Dialogue,  p.  II.)  perfect  and  complete,  and  knowing 
all  from  the  Beginning,  they  can  never  admit  of  what 
is  additional  and  fecondary.  Art  therefore  can  Only 
.belong  to  Beings,  like  Men,  who  being  imperfeft> 
know  their  Wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  them 
by  Helps  fecondary  and  fubfequent.  It  was  from  a 
like  Confideration  that  Pythagoras  called  himfeif  a 
Philosopher,  that  is  to  fay  (according  to-his  owfr 
Explication  of  the  Name)  a  Lover  and  Seeker  of  . 
what  zuas  ivife  and  good,  but  not  a  PofTeffor, 
which  he  deemed  a  character  above  him.  Ccrr- 
fonant   to   this  we   read    in  Plato's   Banquet,  Sjuf 

•3  hO  5  »? 
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y«£>  &c.  No  God  philofophizes,  or  defves  to  become 
wife,  for  He  is  so  already,  Nor,  if  there 
be  any  ether  Being  wife,  doth  he  philo/ophize  for  the 
fame  Reafont  On  the  other  hand,  neither  do  the  Indocil 
phdofophize ;  for  this  is  the  Mi  fortune  of  Indocilityt 
without  being  virtuous,  good  or  prudent,  to  appear  to 
ones  fef  Efficient  in  all  thefe  Rejpeds-  in  general  there- 
fore, he  who  thinketh  himjelf  in  no  want,  defireth 
not  that,  which  he  thinh  himfelf  not  to  need.  Who 
then,  faid  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  Speaker  of  this 
Narration)  WHO  are  those  who  philoso- 
phize, if  they  are  neither  the  Wife  nor  the  Indocil? 
That  (replied  me)  may  be  now  confpicuous  even  to  a 
Child.    They   are   those   of   middle  Rank, 

BETWEEN  THESE   EXTREMES.      Plat.  p.  203.  tom. 

3.  Edit*  Serrani* 

Here  we  fee  (agreeably  to  what  is  faid  in  the 
Dialogue,  pages  11.  and  12.)  that  as  to  acquired 
or  fecsndary  Habits,  fome  Beings  are  too  excellent 
for  them,  and  others  too  bafe  5  and  that  the  Deity 
above  all  is  in  the  Number  of  thofe  tranfeendent^ 
and  is  thus,  as  a  Caufe,  diitinguifhed  from  Art.  Fid, 
Jmm.  •n'fP*  'E^sv.  p.  26.  b.  et  omnino  tls  xotlny*  p. 
127,  128. 

There  are,  befides  the  Deity  and  Nature  now 
fpoken  of,  certain  other  external  Caufes,  which  arc 
mentioned  in  the  firft  Note  as  diftintl:  from  Art ; 
namely  Chance  and  Neceffty.  But  of  thefe  hereafter, 
when  we  confider  the  Subjefl  of  Art. 

NotS 
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Note  IV.  p.  13.   Faculties,  Powers,  &c 

ARE    OBSCURE  AND    HIDDEN   THINGS- EnER« 

gies    and    Operations    lie  open    to   the 
Senses.3      £»  Si  Xgn  htysiv  ti   tztzrov  tSt^v,  oTov 

tt  TO  tO»|MXOVj  »  Ti  TO  aSifrOJJHflO!',  ZTOOTE0OU  £7TJ<r- 
itnfliOVy  tl  TO  KOflV,  Tt;  Tt'  to  aKrGavtcrOar  -croo'- 
Ti^ai  yug  itj  G<x.<pi?t(>au  zr^og  ripas  ruv  SvvcifMuv 
li<ri  at  htgytioa'  ■&£otv\uy'xjxvop.iv  yug  aV7a*V,  t£ 
t«j  o*vvccjj.£is  oLtto  thtwv  liriwxptv*  If  we  ate  to  ex- 
plain what  each  ofthefe  things  are,  as  for  inflarice,  what 
the  intelligent  Principle,  what  the  ferifitive,  we  miift 
firfl  inquire  what  it  is  to  think,  what  to  fee,  hear,  and 
ufe  the  Senfes.  For  with  refpefl  to  us  Men,  the  Ener- 
gies are  Prior  and  more  evident  than  the  Pow- 
ers, becaufe  it  is  in  the  Energies  we  are  firfl  conver- 
font,  and  comprehend  the  Powers  from  them,  Themift. 
in  lib.  2.  de  Anima,  p.  76.  Edit.  Aid;  Fol.  Ariftoto 
de  An.  II.  4. 

Note  V.  pi  15.  Are  there  not  Pre- 
cepts, &C.]  Vid.  Plat,  in  Min.  torn.  2.  p.  316^ 
17.  Edit*  Sen  an.  et  in  Gorgia,  torn.  i.  p.  465.  A, 
sj'tt  ot  Tt%vriv  a  x#Aw,   0  «v  tj  ot,\oyw  Ts-ouyi^ct. 

As  to  thbfe  low  Habits  here  mentioned,  front 
which  we  diftinguifli  Art  by  the  Number  and  Dignity 
Of  its  Precepts,  they  fall  in  general  under  the  Deno- 
mination of  MoilocioTt^vioij  of  which  g>uintiUan  gives 
the  following  Account.  Mtxloiion^ix  quoque  eft 
quadam,  id  eft,  jupervacua  Artis  Imitatio,  qua  nihil 
fane  nee  honi  nee  mali  habeat,  fed  vanum  labor  em : 
Qualis  Vdius  fuit,  qui  grana  ciceris,  ex  fpatio  diftante 
tnififa,  in  acum  continuo  &f  fine  fruflratione  infer eb at  j- 
quem,  turn  fpeftofet  Alexander,  donaffe  dhitur  ejufdent 
5  ?-  legm 
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leguminis  modio.     Quod  quidem  pratnium  fuit  Mo  optr€ 
dignijjimum.     Inft.  Orat.  1.  2.  c.  20. 

Note  VI.  p.  17.  An  Habitual  Power  in 
Man  of  becoming  the  Cause  of  some  Ef- 
fect, ACCORDING  TO  A  SYSTEM  OF  VARIOUS 
AND    WELL-APPROVED    PRECEPTS— — ] 

The   Peripatetic  Definition  of  Art  is  "E£t?  y.tl<x 

Asf«  aXv^q  Tzoirlixy an  efficient  Habit,  joined  with 

found  and  true  Reafon.    Ariftot.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  6.  c  4» 

The  Stoic  Definition,  as  we  find  it  in  Sext. 
Empir*  adverfus  Logicos,  p.  392.  is,  Ivrnpoe,  t* 
xa7aA57i|>fwv  i\yzyvpMot.Gp.{vm  ^spo%  t»  tkk$~f  iv^r&o-j 
rtcv  iv  tS  j3/w.  Thus  tranflated  by  Cicero  in  Dio» 
demes  de  Grammat.  I.  2.  Ars  eji  Percepiionum  exerci- 
tatantm  coileflio,  ad  unum  exitum  vita  utilem  perti* 
nentium.  And  again  by  ^uiniilian,  Inft.  Orat.  1.  2. 
c.  18.  Artem  conjlare  ex  percepticnibus  confenticntibus 
&  coexercitatis  ad  jinem  utilem  vita._  The  fame  De- 
finition is  alfo  alluded  to  in  the  Academics  of  Cicero, 

1.  2.  c.  7.  where  it  is  faid Ars  vera  qua  poieji  ejjey 

niji  qua  non  ex  una3  aut  duabusy  fed  ex  multis  animi  pet'' 
ceptionibus  conjlat  ? 

There  is  a  third  Definition  of  Art  cited  by 
£)umtUiari  in  the  fame  place,  and  afcribed  by  him  to 

'Chanthes- Ars  eft  potejiai  via  (id 'eft,  or  dive)  efficient. 

The  Greek,  from  which  this  Latin  Definition  is  taken, 
is  fuller  and  more  philofophical.     The  Words  are— - 

E£s?  G<Jffl  fixoi^fT'u  ftslix  (Powto&t[ix$< which  may  be 

rendered,  an  Habit,  which  proceeds  in  a  Road  or   Me- 
tb:d,  having  a  Safe  withal  of  what  it  is  about.     The 

kft 
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laft  Charafter  diftinguifhes  Art1  from  the  naturalEner- 
gies  of  all  things  infenfitive,  which,  tho'  they  proceed 
methodically,  yet  want  a  Senfe  of  what  they  are  doing. 
Vid.  Niceph.  Blemmid.  Epit.  Logic,  p.  20. 

Now  if  we  compare  thefe  Definitions  with  that 
in  the  Dialogue,  we  (hall  find  them  all  to  correfpond. 
The  Habitual  Power  in  Man  of  becoming  the  Caufe  of 
fame  EffeSt,  is  the  fame  as  "E^K  zroinliw  in  the  Peri- 
patetic Definition.  According  to  a  Syfiem  of  various  and 
ivell-approved Precepts,  is  the  fame  as  pild  Xoyx  ccArAxg. 
For  found  and  true  Reafon  muft  needs  be  the  Bafis  of 
allfuch  Precepts. 

Again,  as  to  the  fecond  Definition — The  Words 
llvfrifAX  xoilocXri^Boov  [a  Syfiem  of  Comprebenfions,  or  of 
certain  and  evident   Truths']   correfpond  to  the  latter 

Part  of  the  Definition  in  the  Dialogue According 

to  a  Syfiem  of  various  and  well-approved  Precepts.  The 
Word  ityiyvfAi/xtrpivuv  [that  is  to  fay,  worked  in  by 
Habit  and  Exercife~\  correfponds  to  the  firft  Part, 
that  Art  is  a  Caufe  founded  in  Habit.  And  the  reft 
[■argot  t1  te'A®j,  csV.  that  is  to  fay,  a  Syfiem  which 
has  refpeJf  tofome  ufeful  and  ferviceable  End  or  Purpofe 
in  Human  Life'}  (hews  the  Syftem  here  mentioned  to 
regard  Praclice  and  Anion,  not  Theory  znd  Speculation, 
And  thus  does  it  correfpond  with  the  Definition  of 
the  Dialogue,  where  it  is  faid-  that  Art  is  an  Habitual 
Power  not  of  merely  contemplating  and  knowing,  but  of 
becoming  the  Caufe  of  fame  Ejfecl.  It  is  not  indeed  ex- 
prefTed  in  the  Dialogue,  that  this  EffecT:  has  refpecl  to 
the  Utility  of  Human.  Life,  becaufe  this  latter  Circum- 
Jlance  is  referved  to  the  Definition  of  (he- final  Caufe 
pf  Art,  given  page  29. 

S3  As 
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As  to  the  third  Definition  of  Art,  potejlas  via  effi- 
cient, a  Power  of  operating  methodically,  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  by  being  called  an  operating  Power,  it  is 
diftinguifhed  from  Powers  purely  fpeculative  ;  and  as  it 
is  faid  to  operate  methodically ,  or  in  a  Road  and  regu- 
lar Procefs,  it  is  diftrnguifhed  from  Chance  as  well  ag 
blind  NeceJJity.  And  thus  far  it  correfponds  with  what 
is  offered  in  the  Dialogue.  But  it  does  not  appear  from 
this  Definition,  whether  thePower  therein  mentioned 
be  Original  and  Natural,  or  Secondary  and  Habitual, 
.  becaufe  Powers  of  either  fort  may  operate  methodically. 
And  perhaps  Cleanthes  intended  not  to  diftinguim  fo 
far,  but  took  Art  in  that  larger  and  more  general 
Senfe,  adopted  fometimes  by  the  Stoics ;  as  when  they 
defcribe  Nature  herfelf  to  be  a  IIup  ri^viKoy  o'Ja  |3a- 
$>'£oy  zfooq  yivivw,  an  artificial  Fire,  proceeding  me- 
thodically to  Production  or  Creation.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  infinuate  that 
Nature  was  a  Fire,  which  had  learnt  by  Habit  fo  to 
operate.  Qn  the  contrary,  by  artificial  it  is  probable 
they  intended  no  more  than  fome  aflive  efficient  Prin- 
ciple, working  with  Reafon,  Order,  and  Method ;  of 
which  Principle  they  confidered  Fire  to  be  the  propereji 
vehicle,  as  being  of  all  Bodies  the  moft  fubtle,  and 
that  into  which  the  reft  are  all  ultimately  refolvable. 
Vide  Dbg.  Laert.  1.  7.  Sett.  156.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear* 
\.  2.  C  22. 

Note  VII.  page  22.    It  should  seem  that 
the  common  or  universal  subject  of  art 

was All  those    contingent    Natures, 

which  lie  within  the  reach  pf  human 
jpowers  to  influence.] 

The 
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The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  Material,  the 
TA»i,  or  'YirQXiifAtvovy  or  tc  t£   a  yiveltxt  t*  Evu7r«p- 

Of  a  Contingent  we  have  the  following  Defini- 
tion   Aiyu  <>'  tvSifcta-Qxi,    Xj  to  hhyjipivw,    a  j(ai? 

ct<1©J  osuxfuxus,  T*9n»1©J  (J1  U7r*f^f4v,  aVsu  *$-«*  <5ia 
tSt'  oldwonQv.  J  call  that  a  Contingent,  which 
not  being  necejjary,  but  being  fuppofed  to  be,  there  will 
follow  nothing  impoffible  from  fuch  fuppofition*  Arift, 
Anal,  prior.  1.  i.  c.  13.     Diog.  Laert.  1.  3.  §  10. 

That  this  is  true  in  Works  of  Art,  is  evident. 
It  is  net  necejfary,  that  a  given  Fragment  of  fuch  a  Rock 
fhould  aflame  the  Figure  of  Bennies :  but  there  fol- 
lows nothing  impoffible,  if  we  fuppofe  it  fo  figured. 
It  is  for  this  reafon,  that  the  Subject  of  Art  is  in  the 
Dialogue  called  a  Contingent. 

But  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  what  is 
faid  inthisPJace,  it  is  neceflary  to  go  backward,  and 
deduce  what  we  would  fay  from  iome  remoter  Con- 
federations. 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  End  or  A,-m  of  their 
Philofophy  to  be  the  difcovering  and  knowing  the 
*£X*i*  the  primary  and  creative  Principle  cf  all  Things. 
They  purfued  this  Inquiry,  whenthey  reafoned  analyti- 
cally, that  is  to  fay  upwards,  by  beginning  their  Con- 
templation from  thole  things,  which  are  to  us  fir  ft  in 
the  Order  of  our  Comprehenfion,  and  fo  afcending 
gradually  to  that  which  is  truly  firjl  in  the  real  Order 
of  Beings*     Ammon.  sis  R.  (puv*  p.  36. 

$  4  The 
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The/?-/?  and  original  Objecls  of  our  Comprehen- 
fion  are  thofe  nearer  and  more  immediate,  viz.  the 
Objecls  of  Senj'e,  with  which  we  are  furrounded  on 
every  Side.  Thefe  Objefis  we  perceive  to  be  all  in 
'/:?tion  ;  and  the  Motions  are  multiform,  various,  and 
often  oppofite  to  each  other.  The  Confecpuences  of 
this  we  perpetually  behold.  By  fuch  Motions  we  fee 
that  not  only  the  mere  local  She  of  thefe  Beings  is 
changed,  but  their  very  Bulk,  and  Figure,  and  Qua- 
lities ;  nay  more  than  this3  even  the  Beings  themf elves 
are  made  to  feparaie  and  perijh,  while  new  Beings 
ariferirom.  the^He-aflbmblage  of  the  fcattered  Parts, 
which  Parts  different  Motions  can  as  well  bring  to- 
gether, as  difunite.  The  Beings  or  Objefis  of  the  Cha- 
racter here  defcribed,  the  Peripatetics  denoted  under 
the  common  Apellation  of  the  Tot  xwx  pivot  ^  (pQocglxj 
the  Beings  moving  and  corruptible* 

From  thefe  moving  andperifhable  Objecls,  they  paffed 
to  thofe  fublimer  and  more  iranfcendeni  Objecls  of  Senfe, 
which  they  faw  adorn  the  Heavens,  Here  likewife 
they  difcovered  Motion ;  but  then  this  Motion  was 
uniform  and  conjlant ;  affecting  not  the  Beings  moved% 
fave  in  the  relation  of  local  Site.  As  therefore  they 
beheld  no  Change  in  the  Form  and  EJfence  of  thefe 
Beings,  they  deemed  them  (upon  their  Hypothecs)  in- 
corruptible, and  out  of  them  eftablifhed  another  Clafs 
of  Beings,  that  is  to  fay,  the  ra  xivi pivot  x}  otlpQxoloc, 
the  Beings  moving  and  incorruptible. 

From  thefe  fublimer  Objecls  of  Se?ife,  they  pafled 
to  Objecls  of  pure  Jntellecl  ;  to  Bodies  devoid  of  all 
Motion,  and  of  all  Quality,  fave  that  infeparable  one 

■'        of 
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ojc  Figure;  fuch  Bodies  for  inftance  as  the  Cube,  the 
Sphere,  and  the  reft  of  Bodies  mathematical.  From 
mathematical  Bodies,  and  the  Truths  refulting  from 
them,  they  paffed  to  the  Contemplation  of  Truth  in 
general;  to  the  Soul,  and  its  Powers  both  of  Intuition 
and  Syllogization  ;  to  Being  univerfal,  and  above  both 
Time  and  Place  ■,  and  thus  at  laft'to  that  fupr erne  Caufe, 
the  great  Principle  of  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the 
fame  immutable  and  eternal.  The  feveral  Objefts  of 
this  intellectual  Comprehenfion  they  filled  not  merely 
«(p9a£?a9  but  atyQagloc  y^  axivrfloi,  Beings  incorrupti- 
ble and  immoveable.     V.  inf.  Note  xvii, 

In  this  manner  did  the  Peripatetics  fpeculate.  And 
hence  was  it  they  eftablifhed  to  themfelves  three  Species 
of  Philofophical  Employment — one  about  Beings  mo- 
tionhfs  and  eternal;  another,  about  Beings  moveable 
and  eternal;  and  a  third,  about  Beings  moveable  and 
pcrijhable.  The  firft  they  held  the  proper  Employ* 
ment  of  the  Metapbyfician  \  the  two  laft  of  the  A/lrO' 
nomer  and  the  Naturalijl. 

A»o  Tps7g  oa   T^^aS^.a\iia.i'   *?  p\v   zjigi   uyuvriiw'   y 

<$H,     ZTEpl    XIVH^SVOV    jU.£V,     utpfrxglOV      til'     V      Si?      ZTlpl     Tty 

(pQxgltx.  Idcirco  tres  funt  traclatlones ;  una,  de  immo- 
iili :  altera  de  eo,  qnod  movetur,  quidem,  fed  ejl  interim 
tus  expers  \  tertia  de  rebus,  interitui  obnoxiis.  Ariftot. 
Natural.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  7.  Aioj^t^iT?  a*  zrga,\~[jt,x7t'ioct° 

V\   |U£V,     T2i^\    XlVXfAlMX.      Hj    (pQotglct'     Yi     Jj    uTip)   KiVB^iVX^ 

clipdugla  ££'  v  &,  srr^J  ocxiynjx  >£  atyQccpla,  Tbe- 
mijlii  Paraphrafis  in  loc. 

This    threefold  Subjeff   of  Philofophic   Inquiry 

is  elegantly  explained  in  the  following  Paffage.  Tl  J| 
'"•■--•••••'  .-■-.  ^ 
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to  TiX<&  er*  T*i?  'A£»r<mA»xj5s  (piAoo-optixs ;  (fixfih 
ot»  yvcavxi  T^y  rvxinoov  xo-^nv,  tw  twv  -srxvlm  fauivpyov 
c&flixv,  tmu  xax^  u<rxvloos  s^qs<txv'  ctiroitixviHri  yxp  ssoiv- 
T«v  xpyyiv<,  ^  aa-oopcclou*  ifc  ixmys  31  rx  zrai/la  txaox- 
yt<rQai.  T/v«  Jfc  t«  otyovix  VfAxg  tig  -iZto  to  xiAlgH  ; 
(pxplv  on  w  SdxcrxzXix  tuu  tv  %fc'i/a  xj  |iA£]a£oAj?  urrxp- 
%ovtoi)V'  roix^rx  Jc  Eft  t«  ei>  yivivu  k)  (p^opx'  xtto  yap 
T2STO)y,  Jta  (Attruv  nAaO'-ijU-aujcwv,  duxTofAtv  savlaj  |?rl  Ta 

#£»    X7  £oVau/»J  IftOVlx'      TOIXUTX  $i   Eff    TAJ   XOXViX'      XXI 

Sruy  [Atlct  t«;  «TW]ix«r»?  acrtW,  It*  twu  btpwtiiii  -urxvluv 
apyjiv*  Ila<r*i?  j/«f  jhujVsws1  *i  x«t  a<n«i'  so-*}?,  rj  xalos 
Tsroicv,  w  xaja  tcttov,  t«  /ueu  e'v  yevztrsi  y£  (pQopx  xxlx) 
•&x<rxv  xi'vtiriv  xwiswat*   toj    Je  xgx'vix  xa\x  povw  rr,v 

Xxlx    T07T0V.        AlO   J£fl1J   iVIOtxIwS  oJeWv   X7T0   TWV  WoXV- 

rpo7Tuig  xivxfAivuv  iiri  rx,  x&lx  pixv,  k,  povw  xivyviv 
xivzfAtva,  r?  stw  tit  TH^  AKINHTON  KAI  AEI 
$22 ATTX2  -  EXOTZAN  APXHN.  Appow'tf  £*'j  raj 
xxlnyoplxs,  p.  12.     2sV//i  ^?«*/.  8vo.  1545. 

The  Author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  Reference  to 
this  threefold  Divifion  of  SubjeSis,  as  may  be  feen  in  that 
Part  of  his  Dialogue,  which  gives  occafion  to  the 
prefent  Comment.  He  has  chofen  however  to  flile 
the  ra  'Oleomas,  or  Heavenly  Bodies,  rather  Contin- 
gents of  higher  Order,  than  Beings  neceffary,  as  ima- 
gining the  former  to  be  their  truer  Character. 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peripatetics  con- 
fined ffruVj*,.  or  Nature,  for  the  mod  part,  to  this 
Earth  of  our's,  where  they  confidered  her  as  the  aflivs 
Principle  of  Life  in  Plants  and  Animals.  Hence 
therefore  they  diftinguifhed  not  her  Ejfefts  from  thofe 

of 
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of  Art,  by  their  Neceffity  (for  the  Effecls  of  both  they 
treated  as  contingent)  but  from  the  Caufe  in  Natural 
Subjects  operating  within,  in  Artificial  without,  as  has 
been  already  obferyed,/>.  256,  257.  See  Diog.  Laert. 
P-  459- 

It  may  be  farther  added,  that  they  placed  thefe 
Effects  of  Art  and  Nature,  and  indeed  all  other  Con- 
tingents whatever,  in  a  middle  Rank  between  Thing? 
Neceffary,  and  Things  Impoffible.  The  Reafon  was 
evident.  Things  Neceffary  could  not  but  be  ;  Things 
Impoffible  could  not  be  ;  but  Contingents  were  t«  ivfc- 
yppivai.  x)  Tivat  >tj  jww  £^a»,  that  is,  were  equally  fufcep- 
tible  both  of  Being  and  Non-being. 

But  ftill  tho'  all  Contingents  admitted  on  their 
Hypothefis  both  of  Being  and  Non-being,  yet  they 
fuppofed  fome  to  have  a  greater  Tendency  to  Exist- 
ence, and  others  to  have  a  lefs.  The  firft  Species  of 
thefe  they  ftiled  t«  wj  W\  to  zjo\v9  the  Things  which 
happen  for  the  mojl  part  ;  the  laft,  tol  W  '&kt\qi/,  the 
things  which  happen  lefs  frequently. 

Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  Nature  and  Art 
cftener  obtain  their  End,  than  mifs  it  (for  complete 
Animals  are  more  frequently  born  than  Monfters,  and 
the  Mufician,  if  an  Artift,  ftrikes  oftener  the  right 
String  than  the  wrong)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 
the  Ejfefts  of  Nature  and  Art  among  thofe  Contingents 
which  were  rot  «?  im  to  ztoAu,  Contingents  of  greater 
Frequency.  But  yet  as  thefe  Effects  were  not  from  the 
Hypothefis  necefiary^nd  contrary  to  thefe  upon  oceafion 
happened,  hence  it  was,  that  whenever  either  Nature 
qr.  Art  became  Caufes  of  the  r»  W  c\qlt1qv9  thofe  rarer 

Events^ 
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Events,  in  fuch  cafe  they  (Nature  and  Art)  were  con- 
fidered  by  thefePhilofophersas  outidii  xalaVuaSsSrixos, 
Caufes  by  way  of  Accident,  and  not  according  to  their 
own  E fence  and  diilinguifhing  Character.  In  fuch 
Inftances  it  was,  that  they  aflumed  the  Names  of  Tup£*i 
and  'AvTOjCAalof,  Fortune  and  Chance,  Tup^vj  hav- 
ing moftly  Reference  to  Works  of  Men,  'Avropxlov  to 
Works  of  Nature.  The  Inftances  given  'oy  Themifiius, 
in  cafes  of  Chance  and  Fortune,  are  as  follow.  A 
Tile  falls  from  a  Houfe.  The  End  ot  its  falling  is  to 
arrive  a£  that  lower  Place,  whither  Nature  would  carry 
it  by  the  common  Law  of  Gravity.  In  falling  it 
flrikes  and  wounds  a  Paflenger.  This  laji  Event  is 
from  Chance.  Again,  a  Man  digs  in  his  Garden,  to 
plant.  In  digging,  he  difcovers  a  hidden  Treafure. 
This  lajl  Event  is  from  Fortune.  And  thus,  adds  The- 
tnifius,  n  aUT>j  sr^S.'^ig  My  jtxia,  aAAx  (j\v  xaS5  uvrriv 
atria,  aAAs*  3\  Kara  <rv[ASiQr,xo;.  The  fame  indivi- 
dual Adlion  is  the  Caufe  of  one  Thing  from  its  own  pe~ 
culiar  Character,  and  of  another  Thing,  by  way  of 
Accident.  And  again,  £f*  p\v  uv  Xj  twv  ar«f  <rvy.Qzi- 
vcvloov  n  tyiv  (pucriv  y  tvju  -aypoccipiCtiv  ainxu  «rwj  ehmiv, 
aAA'  a  JtaG'  avT»V  8  yccg  rir^v  yufuv  tsrt  nxgovAQty 
o  avG^WTr©^,  ST£  «  xtgxpis  xotrnvs^viy  aAA'  «  «£*, 
xasra  <tujw.SeSh>c&?. 0/"  ^^  Events  we  may  call  Na- 
ture- or  Human  Will  in  a  manner  the  Caufe,  but  yet  not 
fo  from  themf elves,  and  according  to  their  own  peculiar 
EJfence ;  for  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of  what  happened 
that  either  the  Pajfenger  WENT  FORTH,  or  the  Tile  FELL 
downward,  but  if  any  thing  it  was  by  Accident. 
Themift.  in  lib.  2.  Natur.  Aufcult.  p.  26.  Edit.  Aid. 
See  alfo  Arifot.  Natur.  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5,  6.  Am- 
Kion  in  Pradicam,  p.  113.  b.     This  Doctrine  came, 

originally 
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Originally  from  Plato,  whofe  Definition  of  Fortune  was, 
2ujU7rTa)jM.«  (pofl-fw;  v  zrgociig£<rEus9  a  Symptom,  or  thing 
co-incident  either  with  Nature  or  Human  Will*  Fid* 
Suidam  in  Voc.  'E^a^Ei^. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  xccroc,  <rv[jt.£i€n>iQ$ 
[by  accident]  means  in  no  Part  of  thefe  Quotations 
accidental,  as  (landing  for  cafual ;  for  this  would  be 
mere  Tautology,  as  to  what  is  here  faid  concerning 
Chance.  It  means  rather  fomething  by  way  of  ap- 
pendage ;  fomething  Adventitious  -,  in  other  Words,  it 
means  Occident,  as  adhering  to  Subfiance,  without 
which  it  can  have  no  Being,  tho'  fuppofe  it  abfent  or 
taken  away,  the  Nature  of  Subfiance  is  no  way  affected. 
It  was  in  this  Senfe  the  Peripatetic*  fuppofed  Chance 
and  Fortune  to  be  Accidents  or  Appendages  to  Nature, 
and  Mind.  According  therefore  to  them,  the  Suppo- 
fition  of  Chance  and  Fortune  was  fo  far  from  excluding 
Nature  and  Mind  from  the  Uriiverfe,  that  they  de- 
monftrably  proved  their  Exiftenceinit.  For  admitting 
their  Account  of  Chance  and  Fortune  to  be  juft  ;  if  we 
grant  the  Accidents  to  exift,  much-more  muft  we  grant 
the  Subjects,  and  this  too  with  that  fuperior  Dignity 
and  Priority  of  Exiflence,  which  is  evidently  due  to 
all  Subjects  above  their  Occidents.  Well  therefore  did 
the  Philofopher  conclude  vi-egov  agct  to  'Auto'|U.«7ov,  kJ 
r  Tv-%71  tx  Na,  x)  T»!?  $u<tew?.  Subfequent  in  Exig- 
ence, a^Chance  and  Fortune  /i?  Mind  ^Na- 
ture.    Arifiot.  Natur.  Aufc.  1.  2.  c.  6. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  we  fee  the  Reafon  of 
that  Enumeration  of  Caufes  mentioned  in  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  firfr.  Note,  where  they  are  defcrihed  to 
be  Nicessity,  Nature,  Mam,  and  Fortune. 

To 
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To  Necessity  they  referred  all  thofe  Things  and 
Events,  which  they  fuppojed  of  neceffary  Exiflence\  fuch 
as  the  Univerfe,  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  together  with 
their  uniformly  regular  Motions. 

To  Nature,  Man,  and  Chance,  they  re- 
ferred all  Contingents ;  to  Nature,  and  Man,  obtaining 
their  Endy  all  Contingents  of  greater  Frequency ;  to 
the  fame  Caufes,  either  falling  Jhort  of  their  End, 
or  going  beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  Chance  of 
Fortune,  thofe  oppofite  Contingents  of  Exiflence  left 
ufual. 

And  hertce,  as  Art and  Fortune  were  both  con- 
verfant  about  the  fame  Subjects  (viz.  fuch  Contin- 
gents as  refpe£ted  Human  Life)  we  find  the  Mean- 
ing of  that  Verfe  of  dgatbo'sj  cited  by  Arifiotlet  m 
his  Ethics^  1.  6.  c.  5. 

Tixv*  ™%w  tfi$h  *)  Tu;t«  Tf^v»v> 
Art  hveth  Fortune ;  Fortune  loveth  Art, 

The  whole  Chapter  indeed  is  well  worth  perufah 
But  we  fhall  hot  venture  to  lengthen  this  Note,  which 
may  be  probably  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which 
can  be  only  excufed,  as  giving  fome  Sample  of  a  Phi- 
lofophy,  which,  from  its  Rarity  perhaps,  may  poflibly 
furnifh  fome  Amufement. 


Note 
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Note  VIII.  p.  23.  I  mean,  said  he,  by 
Beginning,  that  Cause  for.  the  Sake  of 
which,  &c. 

As  the  Cause  here  fpoken  of,  is  that  Caitfe  ufually 
called  Final,  it  may  be  afked,  how  it  comes  in  this 
Place  to  be  confidered  as  a  Beginning.  The  Anfwer 
is,  that  what  comes  loji  in  Praclice)  flands  in  Theory 
jirjl  \  or  in  other  Words,  the  Order  of  Ideas  in  the  In- 
tellecl  of  the  Artift  is  exactly  inverted)  with  refpect  to 
the  Order  of  his  Energies. 

Thus  Ammonius——'Ko(.^oXit  yx(>  rr>g  (mv  Siugitxg 
To  tea®*  ylyviTxi  otP^r]  tijs  zrgxfcug'  t[A7roihtv  S\ 
T)J?  zs-fjocfcug  to  tsa^,  a^n"  iv\g  $$ugia.gm  olov  o 
'QiJtcJc'f*©^  iTTiloL'yiig  oikov,  Ae^ei  Jt*9   Iocvtqv,  intra,- 

yW     OiXOV     TXHiYiCTQll'      OTTCg     Efl     <rX£7T«G"^Aa,-  XuXVTMOV 

ey&Piov  xj  Hai)]tx«TWV.  txto  Si  s>c  ccv  yivoilo,  (/.%  ytvo- 
[AiHvig  opotyng*  'EvteuOev  av  action  rr]g  SsoogitxS)  woo- 
€aivuv  St  (pwiv*    AAA*  t?to  bjc    av   ytvotlo,  p.n  yi~ 

VOtAtVCOV    TOfp^WJ**    8T0I    St  8X  OiV  yzVOMO,    [Alt   VTTO&XnQeV- 

ruv  B'ty.iXtiov'  ol  SI  StpsXioi  ax  a>v  flhnfa7iv9  py  0£i%- 
f}t!<ryg  rr,g  yng.  IvtixZQx  wzrihrfeiv  r>  Srsugtat.  EvlivQev 
an  ap^iron  v  Tvpoifyg*      ^ote^ov  yxg  opvrlti  twv  yw. 

?i6'  8TW  j3«AA£i   TOV  d~E[Jt.iXlOV,     EiTfiS    lyzlotl    T0J^S$*      je) 

vftpov  ItmI§wi  rriv  cgotyyv,  ring  In  TfA©^  rtiff 
■ar^a^EWf.  v)  J'  «f^ii  t«?  srf  »'£?&>?*  teA©-»  tu?  Seuptag, 
AjUjt*.  tij  xaTfly,  p.  15.  £W*7.  /^Iws^r.  8vo. 

FcR  in  general  the  End  of  Theory  is  the  Beginning 

of  Prafiice ;  and  fo  reciprocally,   the  End  of  Praclice, 

the  Beginning  of  Theory.     Thus  for  inflame  :  An  Ar- 

o  -  Mieiff 
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chited,  being  ordered  to  huild  a  Houfe>  fays  to  himfelf, 
J  am  ordered  to  build  a  Houfe  j  that  is  to  fay,  a  certain 
Defence,  to  protecl  again/}  the  Rains  and  the  Heats, 
But  this  cannot  be  zvithout  a  Roof  or  Covering.  From 
this  Point  therefore  he  begins  his  Theory,     He  proceeds 

and  fays But  there  can  be  no   Roof  if  there  be  no 

Walk ;  and  there  can  be  'no  Walls,  without  fame  Foun- 
dations ;  nor  can  there  be  laid  Foundations,  without  open- 
ing the  Earth. .  At  this  Pointy  the  Theory  is  at  an  End. 
Hence  therefore  commences  the  Practice  or  Aclion.  For" 
firjl  he  opens  the  Earth  j  then  lays  the  Foundation  ;  then 
raifes  the  Walk  ;  and  lafly  puts  on  the  Roof,  which  is 
the  End  of  the  Aclion  or  Praclice,  [but  Beginning  of  the 
Theorf\  as  the  Beginning  of  the  Praclice  was  the  End  of 
the  Theory.  See  alfo  Arifl.  Ethic.  Nicom,  1.  .3.  c  3. 
et  de  Anima,-  1.  3.  c.  3; 

Note  IX.  p.  24.  Was  it  not  the  Abfence  of 
Health,  &c]  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  torn.  2.  p. 
341.  Edit.  Serrani.  "Citnrtp  (ityw  ly<a)  ti  [ki  ipoio 
ft  ifcocexn  cw/aaTij  rivxi  crup.ot.Ti,  r\  zspQG$HTOt,i  tiv(^* 
i'nroip  «»,  fori  TxavTciTroc<ri  y\v  ay  «J"p o<x o^iTtou,  <Ji« 
toiZtcc  t£  v  Te'^ri  iiiv  Istlpwri  vuj/  ivpipim-,  on  crcd^ta 
Ij-j  zsGviopw,  Kj  **  i'fcapxH  aurw  roiXTcp  avxi.  £htetn- 
admodum,  inquam,  ft  a  me  queer  eres^  an  fatis  ft  Corpori, 
utfit  Corpus,  an  alia  quapiam  re  indigeat :  refponderem^ 
omnino  indigere.  Atque  hac  quidem  de  Caufa  medicines 
crs  nunc  eft  inventd,  quohiam  Cor t  us  per  fe  pr'figatum 
eft,  neque  ipfi  fatis  eft,  ut  fit  hujufnioiR.    So  Iikcwife  the 

acute  Scaliger —Adoiionisenini  Appetentia  Caufa  eft; 

Appetentia,  Privatio.    De  Cauf.  L.  Lat.'  1.  15.  c.  1 14. 

P-  235- 

Note   X.   p.   26.     Or    is    it    not    absurd 

TO  SUPPOSE  THERE  SHOULD  EE  AN  ART  OF 

Imp  os- 
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Impossibilities?]  What  is  here  faid  concerning 
the  Difference  between  thofe  Things  for  which  we 
may  poflibly  wijh,  and  thofe  which  we  actually  pur- 
fue>  is  exprefied  in  the  EthicS  of  Ariftotle^  1.  3.  c.  2. 
Ilpoaiflftn?  fj.h  yotp  an  in  tmv  cdvuccrtcv,  *y  u  tjj 
(ptxw  ■&pooc.i^?<r$xi9  Soaoir,  a.\i  nAtOi^  ihoci.  j3«A»jo"*f 
§  if  1  twu  aSuvuTuVt,  oiov  aflavaenaj.  There  is  indeed 
ho  determined  Choice  of  ASlion  with  refpeSl  to  Things 
impojfibte  ;  and  if  any  one  Jhould  fay  he  hadfo  determined, 
he  would  appear  to  be  a  Fool.  But  there  may  be  a  Wil- 
ling or  Longing  after  Things  impojfible  5  as  for  injlance$ 
never  to  die. 

Note  XL  p.  27.  The  Suggestions  of  Witt, 
and  Uninstructed  Instinct.]  Will>  (3aA^<r»j, 
br  rfO^£^is  XoyifiKYi;  uninjlrufled In/lincli  ope£»?  «Ao- 
yi?<&-     See  before,  Note  III. 

Note  XII.  p.  29.  The  Want  or  Absence 
(3f  something  appearing  good.;  relative 
to  human  Life,  and  attainable  by  Man, 
but  superior  to  his  natural  and  un  in". 
structed  Faculties.] 

The   Cause  here   defcribed  is  the  to  %  mxot$ 

or  final. Arijhtle  in   his  Phyfics,  1.2.  c.  3.  in 

enumerating  the  various  Sorts  of  Caufes,  reckons 
among  the  reft— —to  <?'  cog  to  teA©^,  x)  t  dyoc^ov 
twu  aXkuv.  to  yoi.^  a  h&tos  fitXltfov,  x^  teA©-3  twsi 
«AAwv  IfisAfj  aval.  To  thefe  may  be  added  that  Caufet 
which  is  confidered  as  the  End,  and  Good  of  all  the 
refl.  For  thatt  for  whofe  Sake  all  the  others  are 
T  deemed 
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deemed  nccejfary,  has  juji  pretenjhns  to  be  bejly  and  to  be 
the  End  of  them  all.     To  this  he  fubjoins,  cemfonant 

to  what  is  laid  in  the  Dialogue Stottptghu  dlpncitv 

uuto    umTv    xyxQov   n    (pxiv(,[*£vov    ocyx^ov Let    it 

make  no  Difference  whether  we  call  this  Endy  real 
Goody  or  only  apparent  Good.  So  in  the  Beginning 
of  his  Ethics— —  ilourot,    rapywj,    k)    tsxvx    /u.a0o<?0», 

-sfcivTx  KpisToti,  Every  Art,  and  every  orderly  Specula- 
tion, fo  likewfe  every  Adion,  and  determined  Choice  of 
Purfuity  appear  all  of  them  to  tend  toward  fame  Good. 
Well  therefore  have  they  pronounced  Goory  to  be  thats  to- 
ward  which  all  things  tend.  See  alfo  Plat,  in  Gorg* 
p.  499.  E.  torn.  I*  Edit.  Serrani. 

In  the  Definition  here  treated,  the  Words  [rela- 
tive to  Human  Life]  exprefs  that  Part  of  the  Stoic 
Definition  of  Art  [ts^oj  t)  ri?J&>  ty%gnfov  ruv  lv 
Th)  j3i'y.]  They  v/ere  omitted  in  the  Definition  p.  17. 
irs  more  properly  belonging  to  the  prefent  Definition, 
•which  refpects  Art  in  its  final  Caufe.  See  page  261. 

That  what  is  per  feci  and  felf-fujficient  is  above 
thefecondary  Helps  of  Art-  that  our  own  Wsaknefs 
and Infufficiency iZnd  theProfpe&of  procuring  that  ab± 
fent  Good,  by  which  we  all  hope  to  fupply  ourfelves, 
v/ere  deficient-,  that  this  is  the  Source  not  only  of 
nil  Arp,bnt  (joined  to  fecial  Affe£tion)  is  the  Origin 
and  Cement  of  Human  Society  ;  fee  (befides  the 
Place  here  treated)  pages  II,  12  >  and  of  the  third 

Treat  if*  t  p.  147  to  p.  157. 

Thus 
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Thiis  the  Poet  in  Stobaus,  p.  515. 

Xguu  •craiO'  ISiSafcf   t*  <T  *  %f  £'«  K£V  clvtv^oi  % 
Need  a//  */;/w£j  taught :  What  cannot  Need  invent  P 

Agree  ably  alfo  to  this,  Virgil^  in  his  firft  Georgia 
having  told  us  of  the  various  Changes  to  the  worfe, 
which  happened  in  the  natural  World  immediately* 
fubfequent  to  the  Golden  Age,  goes  on  to  enumerate 
the  feveral  Inventions  of  Men,  which  were  the  natural 
Refult  of  this  their  newly  indigent  State.  He  at  lalt 
fums  up  the  whole  by  faying 

eTurh  varice  venere  dries:  labor  omnia  vicit 
Improbus,  tff  duris  urgehs  in  rebus  EGEsTAS'. 

"WMere  (according  to  the  Doctrine  in  the  Dia- 
logue) Want  is  made  the  Beginning  or  Origin  of 
Arts.  The  Poet  even  refers  this  Difpenfation,  this 
Introduction  of  Indigence,  Care,  and  Solicitude,  to  the 
immediate  Will  of  Providence,  acting  for  theGood 
of  Mankind;  left  Plenty  fhould  lull  them  into  ilothful 
Lethargy,  fo  as  to  forget  their  noblejl  and  fhoji  aftiva 
Faculties,, 

— — Paler  ipfe  colendi 
Haudfacihm  ejfe  viam  voluit,  primufque  per  arieth 
Movit  agrosy  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. 
Nee  torpere  gravi  pajjus  fua  regna  veterho. 

Note  XIII.   p.  32.     Co-existent,  repii£o 

he,  as  in  a  Statue,  &c.   Successive,  as  12? 

T2  A 
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a  Tune  or  Dance,  &c]  This  Divifion  of 
Beings  or  Productions  we  find  mentioned  by  Ari- 
Jlotle  in  his   Phyfics,  (1.  3.  c.   8.)  where  explaining 

his   Doctrine  concerning  Infinity,  he  fays <*AA 

l-nti    sroAAstxK    to     uvy.i,    a<r,7rsp   n    n(ASgx    £r«,    K)    0 

r  •  i  hi''  "  j  V    '  jf'    ,  \      >/,  ,  '0  «/  xv 

«j/wv,  Tij  &£i  aAAo  Kj  «AAo  yivsirvxi  arco  Y3  to 
airitgov.  In  as  much  as  Being  is  manifold,  fuch  as  is 
the  Being  of  a  Day  or  public  Feftival,  {which  exifl  by 
continually  beccmwg  fomcthing  farther)  fuch  alfo  is  the 
Being  and  Nature  of  Infinite.  The  fame  Sentiment 
foon  after  is  more  fully  explained  and  opened. 
"£l?£  to  «7ra£ov  a  «5*r  Xai/.Ga.usw,  wj  roh  ijf,  olov 
CLVvpooiroVj  n  omixv  aAA  w?  r,p.i^x  Asytlxi,  x^  0 
a^wu  o»?  to  £»»/«»,  a>t  w?  zvtx  rig  yiyoviv,  aAA'  a£» 
h  yEViim  >t)  (£>0o£>#.  /^  are  not  to  conceive  of  Infi- 
nite, as  of  a  pofitive  particular  Subfance,  like  a  Man 
or  a  Houfe  ;  but  rather  as  we  pronounce  Exifience  of  a 
Day  or  public  Fefiival,  which  have  their  EJfence,  not 
as  fcnfible,  individual  Subfiances,  but  by  a  continued 
Procedure  of  Being  and  ceafeng  to  be.  Vid.Scalig.  de 
Cauf.  Ling.  Lat.  3.  C.  72.  p.  124.  Ariftot.  Categ. 
Cap.  6.  Ammon.  Com.  tn;  K«7.  p.  82.  b.  Seal.  Poetic. 
L.  3.  C.  1.  p.  82. 

Note  XIV.  p.  32.  What  is  Human  Life, 
but  a  Compound  of  Parts  thus  fleet- 
ing,   &c.~\     It  is   not  inelegantly  faid  in  the  E- 

tbics  fo  often  referrej  to 'H   Jr  £uv  ivspyeiot  t/j 

Wh  >«;  tKxr^y  txiCi  rxvrx  xj  txtou;  Ivigyii  x 
Xj  |U.aAtr«.  xyxTTX'  olov  0  jw.£V  justnicc?,  tv,  axovi  •sre^ 
tx  (j.i\ri9    0  ii  (pjAoaaOrlV,  rvi  dixvoix  -stjoj  rx  Stu^m- 

fAXlSe.'       8TW      C)i      Xj      TUV     Aoi7TjJU     iHX$(§f.        LlFE     IS     O 

certain  Energy,  and  each  Man  energizes  about  thofe 

Subje£ist 
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Subjcds,  and  with  thofe  Faculties,  for  which  he  hath 
the  greatejl  Affection  ;  the  Mufuian,  with  his  Hearing, 
about  Sounds  harmonious ;  the  Studious,  with  his  Intel- 
lect, about  Matters  of  Speculation  ;  and  in  like  manner 
each  Man  elfe  of  the  various  forts  befide.  Ethic.  Ni^ 
com,  1.  10.  c.  4. 

Note   XV.    p.   34,     Every    Art    will    be 

ACCOMPLISHED     AND     ENDED     IN    A    WORK      OR 

Energy.]  The  Cause  here  treated  is  the  For- 
mal, called  by  variousNames;  the  ti3®r>}  theAcj/^, 
the  t/  to,  the  to  t»'  jjd  wcti.  Vid.  Seal,  de  Cauf. 
Ling.  Lat.  L.  v.  c.  1 13.  p.  232,  ImperfeSlum  autem 
Graci,  &c. 

In  the  Beginning  of  the  above  cited  Ethics,  after 
the  Author  has  told  us  that  every  Art,  and  Human 
Action  tend  to  fome  Good  or  End,  he  adds  Atxtpoox 
$i  ti?  (pxivtTXi  twv  rs\u)V  rex.  fj.iv  yocp  htn\>  ivicysiui' 
rot  Si  Tirap'  otVTOtSy  i^yx  Ttva- — —But  there  appears  a 
Difference  in  Ends :  Far  fome  are  Energies  ;  fome, 
over  and  above  thefe  Energies,  are  certain  "Works. 
In  £heintilians  Inftitutes  the  fame  Diftinclion,  with 
refpe£t  to  the  End  of  Arts,  is  mentioned,  /.  2.  c.  18. 
Vid.  Flat,  in  Dio.  Laert.  L.  3.  Cf  84.  p.  216.  C.  joo. 
/>.225. 

But  here  perhaps  it  may  be  afked,  if  all  A'ts  are 
ended  and  accomplifhed  in  fome  Energy  or  IVnrk,  and 
this  Energy  or  Work  bealmofl  univerfally  that  abfent 
Good,  towards  which  they  all  tend,  and  for  the  {A<z 
of  which  they  are  all  exerted?  (for  a  Dance,  which 
is  an  Energy,  and  a  Houfe,  which  is  a  Work,  aie 
certain  abfent  Goods  orPleafures,  for  the  fake  of  which 
T  3  cer- 
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certain  Arts  operate)  if  this  be  allowed,  it  may  be 
afked,  whence  then  the  Difference  between  the  Formal 
Caufe  and  the  Final ;  the  Final,  as  in  Note  XII.  it 
has  been  already  treated  ? 

The  Anfwer  to  this  is,  that  they  concur  and  arc 
the  fame.  To  ph  yxf  n  e$-»,  jc,  to  a  iwtoc,  sv  Wi* 
The  Formal  Caufe  and  the  Fin  al  are  one.  ^r//7. 
Nat.  Aufc.  ].  2.  c.  7.  If  they  differ,  if  is  (as  Joannes 
Grutnmaticus  obferves  in  commenting  on  this  Place)  a 
Difference  rather  in  the  Time  and  Manner  of  our  view-f 
jng  them,  than  in  their  own  EJfence  and  Natwe.  It 
may  not  perhaps  be  improper  to  tranferibe  his  own 
Words.  Taulcu  tw  a£j6^w  to  teA®-*  ^  to  eT^®-',  tiJ 
cfctcti  ju,oi>^  SixQifQv,  us  UpnTKi)  Xy  tw  p^poi/w*  CTaU 
£aei>  j/a^  us  <yivofx$voy,  k^  ^yittu  ov  StupyTQci,  T£A(§H 
Ir»f'  orau  Je  us  ri$n  ysvopiuov,  ii$(§f.  The  End  and 
the  Form  are  numerically  the  fame ,  differing  (as  has 
been  faid)  in  the  Rel  ation  only,  and  Time.  For  thus 
the  fame  Things  while  conjiclered  as  in  its  Progrefs  to 
Completion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  fo  long  an  End  ; 
when  confidered  as  actually  complete,  is  no  longer  an  End, 
but  a  Yorm.  And  thus  is  this  Queftion  oneway 
anfwered,  by  acknowledging  that  thefe  two  Caufes 
co-incide,  and  differ  not  in  their  Ejfmce  or  real  Cha- 
racter, but  rather  in  the  Time  and  Manner  of  our  con-r 
templating  them. 

Put  there  is  another  Anfwer,  and  that  is  derive4 
|*rom  the  twofold Nature  of  fnalCauks.  According 
to  this  Doctrine,  Arts  have  not  only  a  nearer  an4 
more  immediate  End,  (as  a  Ship  is  the  End  of  Ship-* 
building,  or  Navigation  the  End  of  Pilotry)  but 
fhey  have  a  (till  remoter  and  higher  End,  a  t&@>*  t«- 

AjJtWTOsIoVj 
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%iituToih&j  that  is  to  fay,  Man,  Hiwian-kind,  or 
(in  other  Words)  the  Utility  or  Elegance  of  Human 
Life.  Thus  the  Stagirite.  *E<t[a.iv  y%$  zrus  Xy 
r,(Jt.£~s  teA^'  ^i^w?  j/ap  to  a  ivikx.  For  WE  OUR- 
SELVES alfo  are  in  fame  fort  an  End  ;  for  the  final 
Caufe  is  twofold.  Natur.  Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  z.  If 
therefore  wc  have  refpect  to  this  ultimate  End, 
thefe  two  Caufe s  will  be  found  to  differ,  and  be  really 
diftinft  from  each  other. 

And  thus  it  is  that  in  fome  refpec"ls  they  agree, 
and  in  others  they  d'ffer,  according  to  the  above 
Diflindtions  eftablifhed  by  this  Philofophy. 

Note  XVI.  p.  38.  O  Art  !  Thou  distin- 
guishing Attribute,  &■<.-.]  This  alludes  to  a  ca- 
pital Diflinclion  of  Art,  taken  from  a  J^iew  of  her 
different  Ends.  Art  may  in  fome  refpects  be  faid  to 
FiNisHNATURE,in  others  to  imitate  her.  She 
finijbes  her,  where  Nature,  having  given  the  Powers,  is 
of  herfelf  unable  to  give  them  Perfection.  It  is  thus 
of  the  Gymnaflic  Arts,  Dancing,  Riding, £sf£.  finifh  the 
Corporeal  Powers  ;  while  the  fublimer  Arts,  Logic, 
Rhetoric,  Moral  Virtue,  fcfV.  finifh  the  Mental.  Where 
fhe  does  not  finifh  Nature,  (he  imitates  her,  as  in  ' 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Dramatic  Poetry,  &c. 

Aristotle  exprefles  the  above  fentiment,  as  fol? 
lows.  'OAwf  te  »  fiyjw  rot.  fj.iv  iirntXtT,  txv  t\  (fixiTis 
d^uvxlu  oiirioy%^i^<x.i,  rot.  Si  [aiiahtou.    Phyp.c.  L.  2. 

as. 

T4  Note 
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Note  XVII.  p.  44.  The  Efficient,  the 
Material,  the  Final,  and  THf  Formal.] 
That  is  to- fay,  to  aivno-oci,  jj  e'TA*i,    to    a  ivikx9   to 

Thus  $<?«*w  in  his  65th  Epiftle.  Caufam  Ar'}- 
ftoteles  putat  tribus  mpdis  did.  Prima,  inquit,  caufa 
eft  ipfa  Materia,  fine  qua  nihil  potejl  effici.  Secunda, 
Opifex.  Tertia,  Forma  qua  unicuiqite  operi  imponitur, 
tanquam  ftatuee  ;  nam  banc  Arijlotoles  Idos  (f  TcJ'oj)  vocat, 
£>uarta  que  que,  inquit,  his  accedit,  Propofitum  totius 
operis. 

Quid  fit  hoc,  aperiam.  Ms  prima  flatuee  caufa 
eft :  nunquam  enim  facia  effet,  niji  fuijj'et  id,  ex  quo  ea 
funderetur,  ducereturve.  Secunda  caufa,  Artifex  eft: 
non  potuiffet  enim  as  Mud  in  habitwn  ftatua  figurari, 
nifi  acceffifjent  perita  manus.  Tertia  caufa  ejl  For?na  : 
neque  enim  ftatua  ifia  Doryphoros  aut  Diadumenos  voca- 
retur,  nifi  hac  illi  effet  impreffa  facies.  ^uarta  caufa 
eft  faciendi  Propofitum:  nam  mfi  hoc  fuiffet,  facia  non 
effet.  £ktid  eft  Propofitum  ?  ®>uod  invitavit  arti- 
ficem  quod  ille  fecutus  fecit.  Fel  pecunia  eft  hoc,  ft 
venditurus  fabricavit  ;  vel  gloria,  ft  laboravit  in  no- 
men  j  vel  reagio,  ft  donum  templo  paravit.  Ergo  & 
hac  Caufa  eft,  propter  qua?n  fit.  An  non  putas  inter 
caufas  facli  operis  numerandum,  quo  remoto  faclum  non 

Aristotle's  own  Words  are  as  follow.    "Evas 

UIV    XV     TgQlTQV     CilTlOV  AiyiTXi    TO    ££   8   ^WETOU   Tt    iVV 

woc(>%ovT®J.     olov,    o  %aAito?    ts    oIv$mxvt<&,    >£    o 

Mgyvg®'3  t*i{   (pidxng,  jc)  t<*  txtuv  yivvi.    ''AAAou  SI, 

'  ■■  i    ■    '         '■  ..  \ 

TO 
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•to  u$(&,  H;  to    ■csx^a^wyfjt.a'      t«to   §  ifiv  o  Xoy<& 

0     T»    Ti    7>U   £U/<X»,    JC,     TJJ    TSTS    J/£l/T)*     QiOV    T2   OiX   WXO~UV 
TO.    0*VQ   TtT^Oq    fl/j    Kj   oAWf    0    «o»O|W.0J,     Hj   TX    fAtpn  rot    h 

tw  Xoyu.      'Etj,  ciQsv  »)  aflp^Ji  th?  ^uiaSoAfi?  ji  sr^uTr\, 
*I   «    t«?    v)££jt/,*)(Ttto£*      o;ov    o    |3sAEUcra?,    amci/*    x)   p, 

■ZS"«l»p,    Ti    T£>tVa*     JC,     cAto?     TO   Z3-0I8V    T2  TO-OI»/A£V»,    >t)  TO 

jUilaSaAAov    t«    jut] xQa.Wofjt.ivii.     '  Etj,    wj    to  teA©^ 

T8T0   J1    £f»     TO     «   bfXa*       OiOU    T8     Ul^t7T(XTUV    J)    VyUlX' 

dux,  tj  j/ap  7r£Ci7raT£i  ;    (pccpiv  ivx  vyiotivvi,  xj  InrovTSS 
2t«?,   QiopiQa,  a,Tioh§uixiva.i  to  aiTfov. 

In  c«<?  manner  that  may  be  called  a  Caufe,  out  of 
which,  exifling  as  a  Part  of  it,  any  thing  is  made  or 
compounded.  Thus  is  Brafs  the  Caufe  of  a  Statue^ 
Silver  of  a  Cup,  and  fo  alfo  the  higher  Genera,  in 
which  thefe  are  included  [as  Metal,  the  Genus  in- 
cluding Brafs  and  Silver;  Body,  the  Genus  including 
Metal,  &c.  &c]  In  another  Way,  the  Form  and  Ex- 
emplar of  any  thing  isJt.  Cafe;  that  is  to  fay,  in  other 
Words,  the  Definition,  ihe_  Detail  or  Narrative  of  its 
Effence [that  which,  characterizing  it  to  be  fuch  a  par- 
ticular thing,  diftinguiuhes  it  from  all  things  e\ie~]andof 
this  Definition  thefeveral  higher  Genera.  Thus  the  Caufe 
of  the  Diapafon  or  Octave  it  the  Proportion  of  two  to 
one  ;  and  more  generally  than  that,  is  Number  ;  and  is 
moreover  the  feveral  Parts,  out  of  which  this  Definition 
is  formed.  Add  to  this  Caufe,  that  other,  from  whence 
the  original  Principle  of  Change,  or  of  ceafing  to 
change ;  as  for  lnflance,  the  Perfon  who  deliberates  is 
the  Caufe  of  that  zvhich  refulti  from  fuch  Delibera- 
tion', the  Father  is  the  Caufe  of  the  Son  ;  and  in  gene- 
ral, the  Efficient,  of  the  Thing  effected',  the  Power 
changing   of  the   thing   changed,     Befdes  thefe  Caufs, 

there 


2»I 
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there  is  that  alfo,  which  is  confidered  as  the  End ;  that 
is  to  fay,  the  Caufe,  for  the  Jake  of  which  the  thing  is 
done.  Thus  the  Caufe  of  Exerafing  is  Health.  For  if 
it  be  afked,  Why  does  he  ufe  Exerafe  ?  We  fay ,  To  pre- 
ferve  his  Health  ;  and  having  faid  thus  much,  we  think 
we  have  given  the  proper  Caufe,  Ariftot.  Natur. 
Aufcult.  1.  2.  c.  3. 

Addition   to   NOTE  III. 

The  Peripatetic  Definition  of  Nature,  given  p. 
257,  tho'  in  fome  degree  illuftrated  p.  266,  yet  be- 
ing ftill  from  its  Brevity  perhaps  obfcure,  the  follow- 
lpwing  Explication  of  it  is  fubjoined. 

In  the  firft  place,  by  Nature  the  Peripatetics 
meant  that  Vital  Principle  in  Plants,  Brutes,  and 
Men,  by  which  they  are  faid  to  live,  and  to  be  di- 
flinguifhed  from  Things  inanimate.  Nature  therefore 
being  another  Name  for  Life  or  a  vital  Principle, 
the  firji  Afl  of  this  Principle,  throughout  all  Sub- 
jects, is  univerfally  found  to  be  of  the  following 
kind  ;  namely,  to  advance  the  Subjeft,  which  it  en- 
livens, from  a  Seed  or  Embryo  to  fomething  better  and 
more  perfecl.  This  Progreffion,  as  well  in  Plants  as 
in  Animals,   is  called  Growth.     And  thus  is  it  that 

Nature  is  a   Principle    of  Motion. But  then 

this  Progreffion  or  Growth  is  not  infinite.  When 
the  Subject  is  mature,  that  is,  hath  obtained  its  Com- 
pletion and  perfefi  Form,  then  the  Progreffion  ceafes. 
Here  therefore  the  Bufinefs  of  the  vital  Principle 
becomes  different.  It  is  from  henceforward  no 
longer  employed  to  acquire  a  Form,  b.*t  to  preferve 
to  its  Subjeci  a  Form  already  acquired.  £.nd  thus  is 
*£  that  Nature  is.  a  Principle  of  ReJ    Stability,  or 

Qeafin^ 
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Ccafmg  to  move.  And  fuch  indeed  fhe  continues  to 
l>e,  maintaining,  as  long  as  poJJibley  the  Form  com- 
mitted to  her  Care,  till  Time  and  external  Caufes  in  the 
firitPlace  impair  it,  and  induce  at  length  its  Dijfolution, 
which  is  Death. 

And  thus  it  has  been  (hewn  how  Nature  may 
be  called  a  Principle  both  of  Motion  and 
Ceasing  to  move. 

As  to  the  reft  of  the  Definition,  namely,  that 
Nature  is  a  Principle,  which  inheres  in  its  Sub- 
ject immediately ■,  ejfentially,  and  not  by  way  of  Acci~ 
dent ;  no  more  is  meant  by  this,  than  that  the  Na- 
ture or  Life  in  every  Being,  which  hath  fuch 
Principle,  is  really  and  truly  a  Part  of  that 
B'  ing,  and  not  detached  and  feparate  from  it,  like 
the  Pilot  from  the  Ship,  the  Mufician  from  the  In- 
ftrument.  For  to  thefe  Subjects  tho'  thofe  Artijls  are 
Principles  of  Motion  and  Reft,  yet  do  they  in  no  fenfe 
participate  with  them  in  vital  Sympathy  and  Union. 
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TREATISE  the  Third; 

CONCERNING 

HAPPINESS, 


OTE  I.  p.  107.  Nature  seems  to 
treat  Man,  bV.J  Ut  Phidias  poteft  a 
prima  injiituere  fignum,  idque  perficere ;  po- 
teft ab  alio  inchoatum  accipere  fcf  abfohere :  huic  eft 
fapientia  fimilh.  Nov.  enim  ipfa  genuit  hominem,  fed 
accept  a  natura  inchoatum :  banc  ergo  intuens,  debet 
inftitutum  i/Iud,  quafe  Jignum  abfohere.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
IV.  13.  p.  334.  Edit.  Davif. 

Note  II.  p.  113.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  &c-2    Seep.  136.  and  NoteX. 

Note  III.  p.  114.  The  Sovereign  Gooo 
is  that,  the  Possession  of  which  renders 
US  happy.]  Ktwth  yap  ct-yoiQoov9  0*  iv$eiifjt,ov£f9 
iv$ec([Aovts,     By  the  Pojfejfion   of  Things  good,  are 

tht 
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the  Happy  made  hapfy.  Platon.  Conviv.  p.  2040 
torn*  2-  Edit.  Serrani.  Phileb  Plat.  p.  60.  B.  See^« 
rian  Epift*  1*  3.  c.  22.  p.  453. 

The  R.eader  will  be  pleafed  to  obferve,   that,  III 
all  Quotations  from  the  Biffertations  of  Epieletus  col- 
,    lected  by  Arrian,  the  Author  refers  to  the  late  Edi- 
tion in  two  Volumes  ^uarto^  publifhed  by  his  learned 
and  ingenious  Friend,  Mr.  Upton. 

Note  IV.  p»  115.  Certain  original 
Characteristics  and  ?re-concep- 
TioNs,  &c]  The  Pre-conceptions  here  fpoken 
of  are  tailed  by  the  Latins  Pranotiones,  or  Antici-> 
pdtiones  -,  by  the  Greeks,  wf  oAm|;«?,  or  "Evvokxi,  with 
the  occafional  Epithets  of  either  koivx),  £/x(pJ]ojj  or 

It  is  evident  that  all  Men,  without  the  leaft  Help 
of  Art,  exert  a  kind  of  Natural  Logic  ;  can  in  fome 
degree  refute,  and  prove,  and  render  a  Reason. 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meaneft  Proficient 
Ih  Logic  well  knows)  without  general  Ideas,  and 
general  Propofitions,  becaufe  a  Syllogifm  of  Particu- 
lars is  an  Impoffrbility.  There  muft  be  therefore 
fome  natural  Faculty  to  provide  us  thefe  Generals* 
This  Faculty  cannot  be  any  of  the  Senfes,  for  they 
all  reipe£t  Particulars  only.  Nor  can  it  be  the  rea- 
soning or  fyllogizing  Faculty,  for  this  does  not  for?n  fuch 
Generals,  but  ufe  them  when  formed.  There  only 
therefore  remains  the  Faculty  called  Ns?,  that  is  to 
fay,vthe  InduB'ive  Faculty-;- the  Faculty,  which,  by 
Induction  of  Jimilar   Individuals %  forms   out  of  the 

particular 
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particular  and  the  many  what  is  genera/  and  one.  This 
Species  of  Apprehenjion  is  evidently  our  firjl  and 
earhejl  Knowledge,  bec^ule  all  Knowledge  by  Reafon- 
ing  dates  its  Origin  from  it,  and  becaufe,  except  theft 
two,  no  other  knowledge  is  poffible. 

As  therefore  every  Ear,  not  abfolufely  depraved, 
is  able  to  make  fome  general  Dijlmclions  of  Sound  j 
and  in  like  manner  every  Eye,  with  refpe£t  to  Objects 
oiVi/ion  -,  and'as  this  general  Ufe  of  thefe  Faculties, 
by  being  diffuied  through  all  Individuals,  may  be 
called  common  Hearing,  and  common  Vifion,  as  op- 
pofed  to  thofe  more  accurate  Energies,  peculiar  only 
to  Artijls :  So  fares  it  with  refpecT:  to  the  Intellect. 
There  are  Truths,  or  Univerfals  of  fo  obvious  a 
kind,  that  every  Mind,  or  Intellect,  not  abfolutely  de- 
praved, without  the  leaft  Help  of  Art,  can  hardly 
fail  to  recognize  them.  The  Recognition  of  thefe, 
or  at  leaft  the  Ability  to  recognize  them,  is  called 
Koivo?  Naf>  Common  Sense,  as  being  a  Senfe  com- 
mon to  all,  except  Lunatics  and  Ideots. 

Farther,  as  this  Power  is  called  Koivog  Nsf, 
fo  the  feveral  Proportions,  which  are  its  proper  Ob- 
jects, are  called  vrgoxtyw,  or  Preconceptions,  as  be- 
ing previous  to  all  other  Conceptions.  It  is  eafy 
to  gather  from  what  has  been  faid,  that  thefe  za^o- 
^irJ/HSj  ffiuft  be  general,  as  being  formed  by  lnduclion; 
as  alfo  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  Men,  and 
previous  to  all  Inftruftion.  Hence  therefore  their 
Definition,  "fir*  $*  n  zo-jOoAwyj?,  swoia  (pumKtt  ru» 
xocQqXv.  "  A  Pre-conception  is  the  natural  Ap- 
prehgnjion  of  what  is  general,  or  univerfalP  Diog. 
i  Xaeri. 
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Laert.  /.  7.  /.  54.     See  alfo  Arrian,  EpicJ.  1.  1.  c.  22. 

1.  3.  c.  6.  Cic.  de  Naturd  Deor.  1.  1.  c.  16,  17. 
Plut.  de  Placit.  Phtlofoph.  910.  c.  Arijiot.  de  Anim. 
HI.  11. 

Note  V.  p.  115.— — And  that  the  Dif- 
ference   LAY    ONLY   IN  THE  APPLYING  THEM 

to  Particulars'.]  This  was  called  'EQagpoyti 
fuv  -arpoXrityiuv  toag  £7n  jWf£>«?  x<riotis — rag  (pvcrixdg 
irpoXvibzLS  ifyccgpo^tiv  rxTg  itri  fJ.i^ag  aV/atj.  Arr. 
Epift.  I.  1.  c.  22.  p.  114,  116.  Edit.  Upt.  See  an 
eminent  Inftance,  illuftrating  the  Truth  of  this  Rea- 
foning,  in  the  fame  Author,  /.  4.  c.  1.  p.  545. 
'EvvoxfAiv  yap,   ot»,  Sec.  Boet.  de  Conf.  L.  3.  Profa. 

2.  p.  106. 

Note  VI.  p.  120.  Why  are  there,  who 
SEEK  recesses,  i^c.']  Multi  autem  &  funty  £2? 
fuerunt,  qui  earn,  quam  dico,  tr  an  qui  Hit  at  em  expetentes, 
a  negotiis  publicis  fe    removerint,   ad  otiumque  perfu- 

gerint. His  idem  propojitum  fuit,  quod  regibus  ,  ui 

tie  qua  re  egerenty  ne  cut  parerent,  libertate  uterentur : 
tujus  proprium  ejl  Jic  vivere,  ut  velis*  G)uare  cum 
hoc  commune  fit  potentia  cupidorum  cum  iis,  quos  dixit 
Hiiojis  :  alter i  fe  adipifci  id  pojje  arbitrantur,  Ji  opes 
magnas  habeant  ;  alter iji  content i  Jint  &  fuo}  &  parvo. 
Circle  Qffic.  1*  i<  c«  20,  21. 

Note  VII.  p<  121. The  Sovereign  Good* 

they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be,  &c~} 
The  original  Pre-conceptions  of  the  Sove- 
rein  Good  here  recited,  may  be  juftified  by  the 
following  Authorities,  from  among  many  which  'are 
omitted. 

Agree- 
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Agreeable  to  Nature, Neque  ulla  alia  in 

re,  nife  in  Natura,  quarendum  ejje  Mud  Summum. 
bonum,  quo  omnia  leferrentur.  Cic.  Acad.  1.  I.  c.  5<> 
p.  27.  Edit.  Davif. 

Conducive  to  well-being. Epicletus calls 

that  Truth  or  Knowledge,  which  refpecls  our  real  Hap' 
pine/s  [tjiv  aAw'Gctav  tjiv  me  films  lvaociy,ov(ot,;j  theTruth 
or  Knowledge,  which  regards  not  mere  Livings  but 
which  conduces  to  Living  well  (_»  tjiv  -mifn  t5 
ZHN,  olxXoi  tjiv  ;srpoV  to  ET  ZHN.J  Arrian 
Epicl.  1.  i.e.  4.  p.  28.  Edit.  Upt.     'A»    koivixI    srsgl 

lufoipovi'a;    'ivvoiai TO  ZHN    KATA  OTSIN, 

x}  rov  xxtol  (pvcriv  fitov,  ETAAIMONIAN  xiyv<n" 
■srpo?  §\  tjjtoj?,  TO  ET  ZHN,  nj  to  eZ  jSiSv,  xj 
THi/  ivgufotv,  'ETAAIMONIAN  (£>a<nv  fTvat.  Oar 
common  Pre  conceptions  concerning  Happiness  <:#//  *£ 
the  Living  according  to  Nature  ;  farther 
than  this,  they  fay  it  is  Living  or  Exifling  well  ;  the 
Life  of  well-being-  Alex.  Aphrod.  -Greg)  ^vfo 
p.  157.  Edit.  Aid. 

Acommodate  to  all  Places  and  Times— • 
Antoninus,  fpeaking  of  that  Happinefs,  which  he 
deemed  our  Sovereign  Good,  calls  it  fomethjng  which 
was  in  our  Power    I1ANTAXOT   xj    AIHNE- 

KX2  1}    EVERY   WHERE  and  PERPETUALLY.  1.  7. 

f.  54. 

Durable and  Indeprivable NiJisrA- 

BILI    &  FlXO    &  PERMANENTE     BONO    BEATUS 

effe  nemo  potejl.  Tufc.  Difp.  1.  5.  c.  14.  p.  372.  Edit. 
U  Davif 
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Davif.  So  immediately  after  in  the  fame  page— 
An  dub'ium  ejl,  quin  nihil  fit  habendum  in  eo  genere 
quo  vita  beata  completur,  fi  id  poflit  amitti ;  nihil 
enim  inter -arefcere,  nihil  exflingui,  &c.  Kai  ti$ 
et'jTvi  n  svpoioif  nv  o  tv%uv  I^ttoSktoh  3vvxTout  a  Kiyu 
TLxivocp  n  Kattra^o?  (f^A^,  aAAa  xopufc,  avXvtrris,  zrv- 
££to?j  «AAa  T^a-jaupta  ;  i  S1  ETPOIA  vSiv  xtus 
fya  «fc  TO  AIHNEKE2  *J  ANEMriOAI- 
2  TON.  And  what  fort  of  Happinefs  is  this,  which 
any  thing  intervening  may  embarrafs  ;  I  fay  not  Caefar, 
or  Caefar'f  Friend,  but  a  Crow,  a  Piper,  a  Fever,  a 
thoufand  things  befide  ?  Happiness  furely  implies 
nothing  fo  much,  ^Perpetuity  ani  being  su- 
perior   TO  HINDRANCE  OR  IMPEDIMENT.      A>- 

rian.  Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  585.  Edit.  Upt.  See  alfo 
/.  2.  c.  11.  p.  227. 

Self-derived. At  que  hoc  dabitis,  ut  opinorfi 

modo  fit  aliquid  effe  beatum,  id  oportere  TOTUM 
PONI  in  potestate  Sapiemtis  :  nam  fi  amitti 
vita  beata  potefl,  beata  efje  nonpotefl.  Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  2. 

C.  27.  p.  163. >tj  toIV  ph  x&t   dXr.Qtux.v  xaxoTg  Ivx 

f/.r\  -GnPHriTrly  «  avOpwTr©^,  iir  d\Jlu>  (01  S"folJ  to  zroiv 
i'Oivlo.  That  Man  might  not  fall  into  real  Evils,  the 
God's  have  put  the  whole  in  his  own  Power.  M. 
Ant.  1.  2.  f.  II.  Tt'j/ap  If iv,  0  fflt?  zrcis  OLvfywnQy", 
EuraQu'vaj,  ivdoupovrifrca,  I1ANTA  X2E  ©EAEI 
IIOIEINj  pri  )twAu£<r9iZJ,  y.'/iS'  ccvncyna.^«r^oti.  For 
what  is  it,  that  every  Man  feeks  ?  To  be  fecurely 
fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all  things  accord- 
ing to  his  own  Will,  not  to  be  hindered,  not 
to  be  compelled.  Arr.  Epicl:.  1.  4.  c  I.  p.  539,  540. 
'Ariflctle  joins  fslf-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his  idea 

of 
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Of  Good.     TafyaGou  SI  oiks'iov  ti  k)  Jviroiipocigtlov  ttvat 
potvlivopdlot.      Eth.  Nic.  1.  1.  c.  5. 

Note  VIII.  p.  125*  The  Political  and 
Lucrative,  the  Contemplative  and  Plea- 
surable.] This  fourfold  Diftinction  of  Lives  is 
Mentioned  in  Arijlotle's  Ethics,  1.'  1.  c.  5. 

Note  IX.  p.  131. Pleasure 

Whom  love  attends,  £sV. 
alluding  to  Homer,  Iliad*  H.  V.  214. 

,  Note  X.  p.  136.     Suppose   an  event  were 

TO  HAPPEN -NOT  AN  INUNDATION,  &C.~]     3tt 

Arrian.  Epitt.  1.  4.  c.  4.  which  Chapter  is  peculiarly 
addrefled  to  the  Seekers  '>f  Leifure  Retirement,  and 
Study.  Part  of  it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  29O. 
k^  Tt's  oIvta  ri  Zvgoia,  &c.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author* 
1.  4.  c.  I.  p.  567.  Hug  uniug,  &c.  and  of  the  Dia- 
logue here  commented,  p.  113. 

Note  XI.  p.  137.- Is  Acting  a  Circum- 
stance j  &c]  Etenim  cognitio  contemplatioque  na- 
tura  manca  quodammodo  at  que  inchoata  Jit,  fi  nulla 
aflio  return  confequatur.  Ea  autem  a£iio  in  hominum 
eommodis  tuendis  maxime  cernitur.  Cic  de  Offic. /.  1. 
c,  43.  The  whole  Chapter,  as  well  as  the  Subfequentj 
is  well  worthy  of  Perufal. 

Note  XII.  p.  140.— If  a  Piece  of  Metal  be 
tendered  us,  £ffV.]  See  Art.  Epicl.  1.  1.  c.  iO« 
p.    IIO.     'Oposte  x)    in)  x&  uojtxjV^ol^j   &c. 

Note  XIII.  p*   144. — Are  alienated  from 

it,  or  are  indifferent  to  it  ?]    Placet  his,  in* 

quit,  quorum  ratio  mihi  probatur,  f.mul  atque  natum  fit 

U  2  animal 
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animal  (bine  enim  eft  ordiendum)  ipfumjibi  conciliari,  & 
commendari  ad  fe  confer  vandum,  &  fuum  Jlatum,  &  ad 
,ea,  qua  confervantia  funt  ejus  flatus,  diligenda ;  alienari 
autem  ab  {nteritu,  iifque  rebus,  qua  inierhum  videantur 
afferre,  Cic  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c  5.  p.  211.  Edit.  Davif. 
See  alfo  /.  5.  c  9.  De  Ojftc.  1.  i.e.  4.  *OMHzy.i§K 
vrpos  uvtvs  EU0O?  yivopevoi.     Plut.  Mor.  p.  1038.  b. 

Note  XIV.  p.  155.  Let  it  not  be  forgot 

THEN,   SAID   HE,    IN    FAVOUR  OF    SOCIETY,    6fe»] 

The  whole  Argument  to  prove  Society  natural  to 
Man,  from  p.  147  to  the  page  here  cited,  is  taken 
from  the  fecond  Book  of  Plato's  Republic.  See  Plat. 
torn.  2.  p.  369,  &c.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  alfo  the 
fame  argument  hinted  at  in  the  Protagoras  of  Plato, 
p.  322.  C.  Edit.  Serr.Tom.  1. 

Note  XV.  p.  156. Are  not  the  Powers 

and  Capacities  of  Speech,  £sjV.]  The  Argu- 
ment in  favour  of  Society,  from  our  being  poffefled 
of  hoy<§fi  or  the  /peaking  Faculty,  feems  to  have 
been  much  infifted  on  by  the  bell  Authors  of  An- 
tiquity. 

Xnrrtg  iu  ■nra'vT©^'  clyiXoiix  £wa  pocAXov,  SnXov. 
'OuQsv  <yap,  «?  (potpev,  y.-<xTnv  k  (pv<rig  zrour  Xoyov  o\ 

[AQVQV  "A'jGpW7T©J  iyjl  TUV  £wOOV.  *H  fxh  «!/  (pUVV  T8 
fl'J's©-9  ^  AU7n?£H     £fl     tT7l(J.£7oi>'     JjO   Hj     TQl     «AAo»f     U7T- 

d^n  £w'o»s'  jue^P*  >"*f '  ™™  *  ^U'!^,?  a'w^"  ^«A«- 
Geu,  wr«  aKr8av£(r9«t  th  Au7Di^»  x}  ijc5s0^  h,  t«vt« 
wpoiimv  aAXvXois'  'O  Si  Xoy&  £tn  to  Mm*  If* 
to  cvptpegov,  x}  to  |3Aa£f£cV  wVf  xj  to  JUouov, 
^  to  00*1x0*.      Taro    j/«p    ■arpo?  toj    «AAoj   £««   to*V 
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«\0flW7TOi?  'l$lOV,    TO    [AOVOV  oiyOt&%   >£,   K«KJS,     Hy   SiXOiHi   Hj 
«cT»K«  OtHrQwiV     sp^fiK"    »   <?£   TiJTWV    KOJVOJVIflS  Trout    ctxlav 

x}  sroAiv.  77#  Reafon  why  Man  *7  a  Social  Ani- 
mal, /war*  than  any  Bee,  or  any  herding  Species  whatever , 
is  evident  from  hence.  Nature,  we  fay,  makes  nothing 
in  vain  ;  and  Man,  of  all  Animals,  is  only  poffeffed  of 
Speech.  Bare  Sound  indeed  may  be  the  Sign  of  what 
is  pleafurable  or  painful  -,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  com- 
mon even  to  other  Animals  alfo.  For  fo  far  we  perceive 
even  their  Nature  can  go,  that  they  have  a  Senfe  of 
thofe  Feelings,  and  fignify  them  to  each  other.  But 
Speech  is  made  to  indicate  what  is  expedient,  and  what 
hurtful,  and  in  confequence  of  this,  what  is  juji  and 
ithjujl.  It  is  therefore  given  to  Men,  becaufe  this,  with 
refpecl  to  other  Animals,  is  to  Men  alone  peculiar,  that 
of  Good  and  Evil,  fvjl  and  Vnjuft,  they  only  poffefs  a 
Senfe  or  Feeling.  Now  it  is  the  Participation  or  Com- 
munity of  thefe,  which  makes  and  conjlituies  both  a 
Family,  and  a  Polity.     Jriflot.  Polit.  1.  1.  c.  2. 

»£./  ft         »        •» "  1'.    '  ~ .    •*  p\ ' '/  r     > 

&M0Viq   yOCf)   iKTlV  IV     TV)    VpUJ£H    TUU    ZTPUifXaTCOV     [tOS 

vovpoiTOJ'  oa  $\  (pccvou  tuv    voyi[aoc.tuv  iio-\v  l^ayUXTi- 

HOa'    Xj  0*101  T3T0    $l$QVlOil    lr](J,Tv    V7T0     T»J?   (P"0(Tiuq9  T&00$ 

to  01    olvtuv  o~?i[ji.a.ii/£iv    v\^x<;  «AAuAo»?    tv;  ipuvvj  rx 

vonpxTX ivoc   >tj    $wu)[AtQa,   xoivwsTv    oAAsiAoj?    xj 

GVfATro\ni\)i<T§xi%  Koivuvixov  <yxp  £«ov  0  ,/Av^pu7r^'. 
Ideas  are  Images  of  Things  in  the  Soul ;  and  Sounds 
are  declarative  of  thefe  Ideas.  And  for  this  reafon 
were  thefe  Sounds  imparted  to  us  by  Nature,  not  only 
that  we  might  indicate  to  each  other  thefe  Ideas,  but 
that  we  might  be  enabled  to  communicate  and 
live  nsr  Associations.  For  Man  'is  by  Nature  a 
Social  Animal.     Amnion,  in  I.  de  Interpr.  p.  16.  h. 

U  3  Thus 
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Thus  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  Human  Nature— -Omitto 
ppportunitates  habilitatefque  reliqui  corporis,  modera- 
tionem  vocis,  oration  is  vim,  qua  conciliatrix  eft 
humana  maxume  focietaiis,  De  Legg.  1.  i.e.  9.  p. 
35.  Edit.  Dxvif. 

Again  in   bis  Offices Sed  qua  natura  principia 

fint  communitatis  &  focietatis  humana,  repetendum 
altius  videtur.  Eft  enim  primum,  quod  cernitur  in 
imiverft  generis  humani  focietate.  Ejus  enim  vinculum 
eft  Ratio,  &  Or  at  10  ;  qua  docendo,  difcendo,  com- 
municando,  defteptando,  dijudicando,  conciliat  inter  fe 
homines,  conjungitque  naiurali  quadam  focietate.  Dc 
Qffic.  1.  i.e.  16. 

Thus  too  in  hisTreatife  De  Nat.  Deor.~- — yam 
vero  domina  rerum  (ut  vos  Jo  let  is  dicer  e)  Eloquendj 
vis  qnam  eft  pr  cedar  a,  quamque  div'ma?  §)ua  primum 
efficii  ut  ea,  qua  ignoramus,  difcere, ,  &  ea,  qua  fcimuSy 
alios  decere  poftimus.  Deinde  hdc  cobortamur,  hoc  per-, 
fuademus,  kac  confolamur  ajpiSlos,  hac  deduamus  per* 
territos  a  timore,  hac  gftientes  comprimimus,  Ixic  cupi- 
ditates  iracundiafque  r'eftihguimus :  hac  nos  juris,  le- 
gum,  urbium  focietate  devinxit :  hac  a  vita  immani 
Iff ftra  fegregravit.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2.  c.  59.  p. 
243.  Edit.  Davif.— — rSee  alfo  gtuint*  faft.  1.  2.  c.  16. 
and  Alex,  Aphrod.usi^  ^v^.  p.  155.  b.  Edit.  Aid. 
Sanfiii  Min.  1.  1.  c.  2.  p,  15.  Plat,  in  Sopbiftd,  p.  260. 
A.  Edit.  Serr, 

Note  XVI.  p.  166.— It  is  from  among  the 
pEW,  &c]  In  omni  enim  arte,  velftudio,  vel  quavis 
ft'tcntia,,  vel  in  ipfa  vitiate,  optimum   quodque    rarijft- 
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mum  eft.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  25.  p.  158.  Edit.  Dav. 
Thus  too  Arifiotle  joins  the  rare  and  the  excellent- — 
to  tv9  7%  (nrai'iov,  x}  tTrxivtrov^  x,  xxKov.  Eth.  Nic. 
1.  2.c  9.  to  yx%  (TTravtov,  w  EuOu^n^E,  rifAiov.  Plat,  in 
Euthyd.  p.  304.  b.  Edit.  Serr, 

Note  XVII.  p.  167. Working  ever  uni- 
formly ACCORDING  TO  THIS  Id-EA  OF  PER- 
FECTION,  &C.~\ 

Thus  Boethius,  addreffing  the  Deity, 

O  qui  perpetua  mundum  ratione  gubernas, 
Terr  arum  caique  Sator,  qui  tempus  ab  cevo 
Jrejubes,  Jiabilifque  manens  das  cuncla  moveri, 
§)uem  non  externa  pepulerunt  fingere  caufa 
Materia fluitantis  opus-,  verum  insita  Summi 
Forma  boni,  livore  carens:  Tu  cuncla  superno 
Ducts  ab  Exemplo,  pulchrum pulcberrimus  ipfe 
Mundum  mente  gerem,  fimilique  in  imagine  for  mans. 
Confol.  Philof.  1.  3.  Metr.  9. 

Note  XVIII.  p.  167. From  some  hidden 

higher  Motive,  &c]  Mrnrols  S\  pv\h  rxvroe, 
jTc.  roc  teWt«]  stx^x  <pv<riv  h<r)v,  aWx  tt]  ptv  pf 
cixy  (pv<rsi  a  (p£<ru,  «AA«  zrxgx  (pv<riv'  tv  Je  kxQqXx 
kJ  (pirn  xj  xxtx  (pvviv.  'H  fAiv  yx(>  /xe^iH?!  (pvtrts 
tvo?  KiJa?  fo^cc^rxi^  xai   \kixv   r^mi/  (pivyti'      A«a 

TBTO  TYI  fjl.\v  TH  dv^PUTTH  (pUdl  TO  TiPXg  llT£  <pUfl*£l 
£fll/     8T£    X.XTX      (pVVIV      TV  d     oAW     (^Wim   ITTU  [WaiV    T&J 

■uSxvt)  ztxox  tyvviv   (jiStv  yxo  xxxov  Iv  tw  tssxvt\s)  o'ujc 

£f»      TZXOX       (pUfflU,      uKhX       (pVffil      Y.XI  .  XXTX      (pV(TtV» 

Joannes  Gram,  in  Ariftot.  lib.  2.  Natural.  Aufcult. 
Nihil  enim  fieri  fine  caufa  potejl :    nee  quicquam  fit, 

v  ± 
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quod  fieri  non  poteft  :  nee,  Ji  id  faclum  eft  quod  potuit 
fieri,,  portentum  debet  videri.  Cic.  de  Divin.  1.  2.  c. 
28.  p.  189.  Edit.  Davif. 

Note  XIX.  p.  169. — Man  is  a  social  Ratio- 
nal Animal.]  Zcooi/  Koyixov,  xj  ztoXitixov,  Xoyi- 
xov  x)  xowuvixov,  Xoyixov  kJ  ripicov,  thefe  are  Defcrip- 
tions  of  Humanity,  which  we  meet  in  every  Page  of 
Epicletm  and  Antoninus. 

It  feems  indeed  to  have  been  a  received  Opinion 
of  old,  that  fo  intimate  was  the  Relation  between 
thefe  two  Attributes,  that  wherever  there  was  Ra- 
tionality, Sociality   followed   of  courfe.     Thus  Anto- 

ninius tfi    Js  to  Xoyixov,   ivQug  x^  sroArnxoii.  1.  10. 

f.  2.     And  again,  more  fully x?  roivvv  srav  to 

•■mj  voipcig  yoanug  piro^ov,  -sr^oj  to  irvyhvtg  opolus 
©•Trlu^ei,  ri  xj  puWo't'  o<ru>  yap  in  xpuilov  zrxca  rot 
ct,\\u,  ro<T3Tu>  xj  zzrsof  fo  o-vyxpwoc,<y9zi  tw  cixf/to  x) 
'cvyAtitr^ixi  IroifAGTipcv.      ].  9.  f.  9. 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  prefent  Subject  to 
obferve,  that  were  the  Eyes  of  any  two  Men  what- 
ever to  view  the  fame  Object,  they  would  each,  from 
their  different  Place,  and  their  different  Organization, 
behold  it  differently,  and  have  a  dfferent  Image.  But 
were  all  the  Minds  in  the  Univerfe  to  recognize  the 
fame  "Truth,  they  would  all  recognize  it  a?  one,  their 
Recognition  would  be  uniform,  and  rhemfelves  in  a 
manner  would  be  one  alfo.  The  Reafon  is,  Per- 
ception by  the  Serifs  admits  of  more  and  lefs,  better 
and  worfe  ;  but  Perception  by  the  Intellect,  like  Truth, 
•its  Objeel,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either  no- 
thing at  all,  or  elfe  total,  uniform,  complete,  and  one. 

Hence 
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Hence  therefore  one  Source  of  the  Society,  and  as  it 
were  Communion  of  all  Minds,  confidered  as  Minds, 
namely,  the  Unity  of  Truth,  their  common  Object. 

Again,  every  juft  and  perfect  Society  ftands  on 
the  Bafis  of  certain  Laws.  But  Law  is  nothing 
more,  than  right  and  per  feci  Reason,  feen  in  bidding 
and  forbidding,  according  to  the  Nature  and  EfTence 
of  thofe  Beings,  to  which  it  is  a  Law.  If  therefore 
this  Universe  be  one  whole,  or  general  Society, 
there  muft  be  fome  common,  general  Law  for 
its  Conduct  and  Welfare  -,  and  this  Law  muft,  of  con- 
fequence,  be  fome  right  and  per  feci  Reason,  which 
paffes  thro'  all  things,  and  extends  to  every  Part. 
Well  therefore  might  Antoninus  fay  in  the  Beginning 
of  this  Note,  that  every  thing  rational,  was  of  courfe 
focial,  fince  Reason  and  Law  appear  to  be  the 
fame,  and   Law   to  be  the  Support  and  Bafts  of  all 

Society.     Thus  too  Cicero fequitur,  ut  eadem  jit 

in  his  rjfc.  Diis~\  qua  humano  generi  Ratio  ;  eadem 
Veritas  utrobique  ft  -x  eademque  Lex,  qua  eft  recli 
praceptio,  prav\que  depulfo.  De  Nat.  Deor.  1.  2. 
c.  31.  p.  180.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author,  De  Legg. 
1.  1.  c.  8,  12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51.  Edit.  Davif  De 
Fin.  1.  2.  c.  14.  p.  123.  See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7, 
f.  88.  M.  Anton.  1.  5.  c.  16. 1.  6.  c.  23.  Arijl.  Polit. 
as  quoted  in  Note  XV. 

Note  XX.  p.  169.  Nothing  can  be  pur- 
suable,  which  is  destructive  of  Society.! 
Si  enimftc  erimus  ajfecli,  ut  propter  fuum  quifque  emo- 
lumentum  fpoliet,  aut  violet  alterum,  difrumpi  neceffe 
tft  earn,  qua  maxime  eft  fecundum  naturam,  humani  gene- 
ris Societatem.     Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

Note 
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Note  XXI.  p.    173.— For  Contraries  aie 

EVER  RECOGNIZED  THROUGH  THE  SAME  Ha- 
BIT,  tff,]  AoxtT  3i  x,  ri  a.7rocT7it  xj  ri  lirirw/**)  tww 
tvxvliuv,  ij  «ut»)  ilvxi.  There  feems  to  be  one  and  the 
fame  error,  and  one  and  the  fame  Science,  with  refpecl 
to  things  contrary*  Arift.  de  Anim.  1.  3.  c.  3.  This 
by  Themifiius,  in  his  Paraphrafe,  is  thus   illuftrated. 

T(CV      iVXVTIWV      [XIX     ZflV      ETTIfTl/AJJ,       X,      /U.105      «^V0t«*  0 

yu(>  to  ayxQov  u$  u(p&iuov  yivuvY.uv,  X;  to  xxxov 
ctj  (3/\.a6££ov  <ruv£7TiraTat'  x,  o  sr^t  SxTigov  ifcxrrx- 
T»ji*f^,  £^«7ral«rai  xj  sti^i  Sdnbov.  Of  Things 
contrary  there  is  one  Science,  and  one  Ignorance.  For 
thus  he,  who  knows  Good  to  be  fomething  beneficial, 
knows  Evil  at  the  fame  time  to  be  fomething  pernicious  ; 
and  he,  who  is  deceived  with  refpeft  to  one  of  thefe,  is 
deceived  alfo  with  refpecl  to  the  other.  See  the  Io  of 
Plato,  p.  531.  T.  1.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXII.  p.  174.— — Those  four  Grand 
Virtues,  <9V.]  Stcbaus  having  told  us,  that  of 
the  Virtues  fome  were  primary,  {omefubordinate,  adds 
•—-arpuTx;  0%  riTixgxs  tu/xiitygovwiv,  <rw(pgQ<rijvr,v,  <*v- 

fptlXV,      diY.XKHTVMV      Kj     TKf     [MM      £  gOWVlV,      T3tp\      TX 

xaQvxoflx  >ym<r§xi'  rriv  <?£  <rw(&£oo"uv7jv  ■zzr££u  tx$  o^px? 
T»  xvQotoTrx'  tyiv  o\  uvdgiav,  zrsgi  tx?  u7tojm,ov»j'  tw 
Je  Sikxiovvvviv,  sripi  txs  xirovspnc-zi;.  The  primary  Vir- 
tues are four  ;  Prudence,  Temperance,  Forti- 
tude, and  Justice:  Prudence  is  employed  in  moral 
Offices  ;  Temperance,  in  Mens  natural  Appetites  and 
Purfuits  j  Fortitude,  in  Endurings  ;  and  Jufiice,  in 
Diflributions.     Eel.  Ethic,  p.  167. 

That 
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That  the  Life  according  to  Virtue,  was  deemed 
the  Life  according  ^Nature,  appears  from  what  is 
faid  by  the  fame  Author,  in  the  Page  following — 
ITacrwi/  $\    tutuv  tuv  ugtluv  to    teA^  uvxiy  to   «ko- 

A80WJ     TV     (pVITEl      CjnV    Ixocmv   <$£   T«TWW     SiCk     TUV   iO*WV 

■srac£^£(r0«»  rvfyolvovltz  tov  avQguTrov*  The  End  of  all 
thej'e  Virtues  is,  to  live  agreeably  to  Nature ;  and  each 
of  them,  by  thofe  Means,  which  are  peculiar  to  ttfelfy  is 
found  to  put  a  Man  in  pojfejfion  of  this  End. 

So  like  wife  Cicero Etenim  quod  fummum  bonum 

a  Stoicis  dicilur,  convenienter  naturse  vivere,  id  habet 
hanc,  ut  opinor,  fententiam,  cum  virtute  congruere 
femper.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  3. 

Note  XXIII.  p.  174.  That  Life,  where 
the  Value  of  all  Things  is  justly  mea- 
sured, &c]  See  pages  143,  145,  168,  203! 
204. 

Note  XXIV.  p.  175. — That,  which  being 
done,  admits  of  a  rational  Justifica- 
tion.] In  the  Original  it  is— — 0  zy^x^tv  KvAoyoi» 
jVp££»  d-rroXo'yHry.ov.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  107.  ottjj£ 
"sroot^h  evXoyov  s^i  rv\v  txTroXoylxv.  Sext.  Emp.  Adv. 
Mathem.  1.  7.  Thus  rendered  by  Cicero — Officium  id 
effe  dicunt)  quod  cur  fadum  fit,  ratio  probabilis  reddi 
poffit.  De  Offic.  1.  1.  c.  3.  The  Reafon  of  its 
Greek  Name,  xa(5>?xov,  is  given  by  Simplicius.  K«- 
On'xovla  lr»  Ta  <yivoy.tvx  nxrct  rot  wovla.  x)  hr&otx* 
Tso^x^—^—Moral  Offices  are  thofe  things  which  are  done 

egreeabty 
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agreeably  to  what  is  fitting,  and  expedient.    Simplic.  in 
Ench.  c.  37. 

Note  XXV.  p.  176. And  when  our  se- 
veral Energies,  exerted  according  to 
the  Virtues  above,  have  put  us  in  Pos- 
lession  of,  &c]  This  was  the  Idea  of  Happiness, 
adopted  by  the  old  Academy,  or  Platonics.  Secun- 
dum naturam  vivere,  fie  affeclum,  ut  optime  affici 
ppfjit,  ad  naturamque  accomtnodati  (firne.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
1.  5.  c.  9.  p.  370.  The  Peripatetics,  who  were 
originally  of  the  fame  School,  held  the  fame.  'E» 
S  stw,  to  d§pco7nvov  dyx§ov  vj^X,^  ivipytix  yiyvtlai 
noil  apilnv — mv  dgifriv  xj  TzXiiolv.Tny — i'v  pt'w  t£?veiw. 
Jfthis  be  admitted,  it  follows  that  Human  Good  or 
Happines  is,  the  energizing  of  the  Soul  "according  to 
the  bejl  and  mojl  confummate  Virtue^  in  a  perfeel  and 
complete  Life.  Ethic.  Nic.  1.  1.  c.  7.  A  per  fa  and 
complete  Life,  they  explained  to  be  fuch  a  Life  as 
was  no  ways  deficient  either  as  to  its  Duration,  its  bodily 
Health,  and  its  being  attended  with  a  proper  Competence 
of  external  Goods,  and  .Profperity.  By  the  befl  and 
moft  confummate  Virtue,  they  not  only  meant  that 
Virtue,  which  was  in  its  kind  moft  perfect,  but  which 
was  the  Virtue  alfo  of  that  Part,  which  is  in  each  of 
us  moft  excellent.  For  there  are  Virtues  of  the 
Body,  fuch  as  Strength  and  Agility  ;  and  there  are 
Virtues  of  the  Senfes,  fuch  as  accurate  Seeing,  ac- 
,.  curate  Tafting  3  and  the  fame  of  every  Faculty,  from 
•the  lowed;  to  that  which  is-  fupreme. 

The  fovereign  Good  or  Hafpinefs  here  fpoken  of, 
is  again  repeated,  in  other  Words,  p.  179.  where  it 

is 
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is  called,  the  Attaining  the  primary  and  jujl  Re- 
qiitfites  of  our  Nature,  by  a  Conducl  fuitable  to  Virtue 
and  moral  Office, 

The  primary  and  just  Requisites  here 
mentioned,  are  all  Things  requifite  to  the  Ufe  and 
Enjoyment  of  our  Primary  and  Natural 
Perfections.  Thefe  Primary  and  Natural 
PerfeSiicns  mean  the  Natural  Accomplish- 
ments of  both  our  Mind  and  Body.  They 
were  called  by  the  Latins,  Prima  Natures,  Prima 
fecundum  Naturam ',  by  the  Greeks,  r»  zt^utoc  jca-ra 
(pvtrtv,  rot  zs-gcoTCi  rns  (puVfw?.  In  them  were  in- 
cludedHealth,  Strength,  Agility,  Beauty,  perfed Sul- 
fations, Memory,  Docility,  Invention,  bV.  See  Stob. 
Eel.  Eth.  p.  163.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  5.  c  7.  p.  364.  A. 
GtlU  1.  12.  c.  5. 

A  like  Sentiment  of  Happinefs,  to  this  here  fpoken 
of,  is  that  mentioned  by  Cicero— — Virtute  adhibit  a 
frui  primis  a  natura  datis.  De  Fin:  1.  2.  c.  ir. 
p.  113.  It  is  there  called  the  Opinion  of  the  old , 
Academics,  and  Peripatetics.  It  is  again  repeated  by- 
the  fame  Author.  Honejle  vivere,  fruentum  rebus  iis, 
quas  primas  homini  natura  conciliet.  Acad.  1.  2.  c. 
42.  p.  240. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  that  Cicero,  fpea&ing  of  this 
Hypothefis,  fays  that  it  propofed  an  Idea  of  Happi- 
nefs, which  was  not  properly  in  our  own  Power.  Hoc 
non  ejl  po/ztum  in  nojlra  aclione :  completur  enim  & 
ex  eo  genere  vita,  quod  virtute  finitur,  &  ex  iis  rebus 
qua  fecundum  naturam  funt,  neque  funt  in  noRra  ps- 
tefiate.    De  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  6.  p.  287. 

%  Hence 
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Hence  therefore  the  Deficiency  of  this  Dec- 
trine.  However  juftifiable,  however  laudable  its  End, 
it  could  not  infure  a  due  Succefs  to  its  Endeavours. 
And  hence  too  the  Force  of  what  is  objected  to  it  in 
the  Dialogue,  from  p.  177,  to  the  End  of  the  firft 
Pare. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  185. — To  place  the  Sove- 
reign Good  inPvEctitude  of  Conduct,  &c] 
As  the  Conducl  here  mentioned  implies  a  Conduct 
under  the  Direction  of  a  befitting  Rule  or  Law, 
and  that,  as  oppofed  to  wrong  Conduct,  which  has 
either  no  rule  at  all,  or  at  leaft  one  erroneous ;  it 
may  not  be  an  improper  Place  to  enquire,  what  was 
the  ancient  Opinion  concerning  Law  universal, 
the  great  and  general  Law,  which  flood  oppofed  to 
the  municipal  Laws  of  particular  Cities  and  Com- 
munities. 

Est  quidam  vera  Lex,  reel  a  ratio ,  natura  coti- 
gruens,  diffufa  in  omnes,  conflans,  fempiterna,  qua  vocet 

ad  officium  jubendo,   vetando  a  fraude  deterrent nee 

erit  alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  pojl- 
hac  ;  fed  &  omnes  gentes,  if  omni  tempore  una  lex,  & 
fempiterna,  &  immortalis  continebit ;  unufque  erit  com- 
munis quafe  magijler,  &  imperator  omnium  Deus.  llle 
hujus  legis  inventor,  difceptator,  lator.  Cui  qui  non 
parebit,  ipfe  fe  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  afpernabitur  ; 
hoc  ipfo  luet  maximas  pcenas,  etiajnfi  catera  fupplicia, 
qua  putantur,  eftugerit.     Fragm*  Cic.  de  Rep.  1.  3. 


1.EX 
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Lex  eji  ratio  fumma,  in/it  a  in  natura,  qua  jubet 
ta  qua  facienda  funt,  probibetque  contraria.  What 
follows  is  worth  remarking.  Eadem  ratio,  cum  eji 
in  hominis  mente  conjirmala  iff  confe£ia,  lex  eji,  Cic. 
de  Legg.  1.  i.  c.  6.  p.  22. 

Again.     Lex  vera ratio  eji  recla  Jummi  Jovis. 

To  which  he  fubjoins,  as  above,  Ergo  ut  ilia  divina 
mens  fumma  lex  eji  ;  it  a  cum  in  homine  eji,  perfecla  eji 
in  mente  Japientis.    De  Legg.  1.  2.  c.  4,  5.  p.  88. 

It  is  in  this  Senfe  the  Jpojile  tells  us  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, or  Mankind  in  general,  that  they  Jhew  the  Work 
of  the  Law  written  in  their  Hearts,  their  Confcience 
aljo  hearing  witnejs,  and  their  Thoughts  the  mean  while 
accujingy  or  elje  excujtng  one  another.     Rom.  i.  11. 

As  Cicero,  in  his  Booh  of  Laws  above  cited,  follows 
the  Stoic  Difcipline,  fo  is  it  agreeable  to  their  Rea- 
foning,  that  he  makes  the  original  natural  Law,  of 
which  we  here  treat,  to  be  the  Sovereign  Rea- 
son of  the  Deity  him/elf.  Thus  Chryfppus 
Idem  [fcil.  Chry/ippus~\  legis  perpetua  &  aterna  vim, 
qua  quaft  dux  vita  &  magijira  officiorum  Jit,  Jovem 
dicit  ejfe.     Nat.  Deor.  1.  i.e.  15.  p.  41. 

So  by  the  fame  Philofophers  in  Laeriius,  we  are 
ordered  to  live  according  to  Nature,  iSh  btgyZvlois  uv 
ct7roc'yopiV£iv  tooQiv  0  VOjU.^  o  noivog,  0<T7rtp  If IV  o  o^6o? 
Xoy^3  Sid  zravluv  I^o^ei*©-5,  o  aulo?  uv  tw  Ait,  xa- 
^riyefAovi  tstw  t»i?  tuv  ovluv  (for  oAwi>)  dioiHyvsoos  lvli9 
doing  nothing,  forbidden  by  the    Universal  Law, 

that 
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that  is  to  fay,  by  that  right  Reafon,  which  pafl'eth  thro3 
all Ihings,  and  which  ii  the  same  with  Jove  him" 
fef,  the  Governor  and  Conductor  of  this  univerfal  Ad- 
minifiration.     Laert.  1.  7.  f.  SB.  Edit.  Aldobrand. 

Agreeably  to  this  Reafoning,  Plutarch  corredis 
thofe,  who  made  Ai'hh,  a  Goddefs,  and  the  AffeJJor 
of  Jove  5  for,  fays  he,  0  Zbvs  ovk  'Lyji  ja\v  ryv  AUm 
zrctptdpov,  c&AA'  ctylo?  Aikv  h^  ®sp.ig  tf),  ^  vopcov  0 
•sroicrQuTOil^'  x)  TtXsiorocl®3,  Jove  has  not  AiV/j  or 
-  Right  for  his  Affejfr,  but  is  himfelf  Right,  and 
Justice,  and  of  all  Laws  the  mojl  antient  and 
perfect.     Moral  p.  781.  B. 

Thus  Antoninus— — -teA^    $s    Xoyixuv  £«wv,    to 

£7T£(79af      TM    TY)S   ZToAiOO?   «}    uToXilllOU;  TT.S  TX()iir£v\o(.TV\S 

7\oy>ji  n&i  Szo-pu.  The  End  of  Rational  Animals  is  to 
follow  the  Reason  and  sacred  Law  of  that  City 
and  mo  ft  ancient  Polity,  [in  which  all  rational  Beings 
are  included.]  1.  2.  f.  16. 

The  mod  fimple  Account  of  this  Law,  which  the 
Stoics  gave,  feems  to  be  that  recorded  by  Stobaus  5 
according  to  which  they  called  it  \o<yov,  ogQov  ov\u, 
•Grporovtlutov  fx.lv  roov  •sroimsuv,  cLTrocyoPEVTMov  Si  twu  J 
■aromlewv,  Right  Reason,  ordaining  what  is  to  be 
done,  and  forbidding  what  is  not  to  be  done.  Eel. 
Ethic-  178.  See  alfo  the  Notes  of  Turnebus  and 
Davis  upon  Cic.  deLegg.  1.  1.  c  6. 

Having  premifed  thus  much  concerning  Law 
univerfal,  it  remains  to  fay  fomething  of  that  Rec- 
titude of  Conduct,  which  is  in  this  Part  of  the 

Dialogue 
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Dialogue  propofed  as  our  Happincfs.  PcECTItude 
of  Conduct  is  intended  to  exprefs  the  Terra 
K«7o£>Qw<n?,  which  Cicero  tranflates  recla  Ejfeilio. 
$La]ccQxfAx  he  tranflates  Rcclum  Faclum.  See  De 
Fin.  J.  3.  c.  14.  p.  242.  Now  the  Definition  of  a 
Kalo^6o)jwa,  was  No^a  "sr^oVa^a,  ci  Thing  com" 
imnded  by  Law  ;  to  which  was  oppofed  au.acly(Atx9 
a  Sin  or  Offence,  which  was  defined  No/**  «7ra- 
ycoivpot,  a  Thing  forbidden  by  Law.  Plut.  Mor. 
1037.  C.  "What  Lazv  is  here  meant,  which  thus 
commands  or  forbids,  has  been  fhewn  above. 

Hence  therefore  may  be  feen  the  Reafon,  why  we 
have  faid  thus  much  on  the  Nature  and  Idea  of  Law 
univerfal;  fd  intimate  being  the  Union  between  ihis 
and  right  Conducl,  that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing 
more  than  a  per  feci  Obedience  to  the  former. 

Hence  too  we  fee  the  Reafon,  why  in  one  view 
It  was  deemed  Happiness,  to  be  void  of  Error  or 
Offence,  dvotpctplvHov  gfuai,  as  we  find  it  in  Arrian. 
Epicl.  1.  4.  c.  8.  p.  633.  For  to  be  thus  inculpable 
was  the  neceffar'y  Refult  of  Reclitude  of  GonduiJ,  or 
rather  in  a  manner  the  fame  thing  with  if. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Note,  without  remarking 
oh  ah  elegant  Allufion  of  Antoninus  to  the  primary 
Signification  of  the  Word  Kalo^Owo-i?,  that  is  to 
fay,  xa7a  ogQog,  right  onwards,  Jiraight  and  direclly 
forwards.  Speaking  of  the  Rcafomng  Faculty,  how, 
without  looking  farther,  it  re/Is  contented  in  its  own 
Energies,  he  adds- KaGo  xoclo^^triig  a»  TciaJlau 

•ttTpa^flJ  Gl)OfACt£ovl&i,   TTlV  Op^OT^lOi  7Y,q  o'Ja  a-yi{A<xivu<rsiu 

.>•"   "    -      For    which    reafon     Aclions    of    this   fort 
X  ere 


■J 
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are  called  Rectitudes,  as  denoting  the  Direclnefs 
if  their  Progrejjion  right  onwards.  1.  5.  f.  14, 
So  again  in  the  fame  Senfe,  ivQiTow  ■mgottvuv,  to  keep 
oil,  thejiraight  Road.  1.  5.  f.  3.  ].  10.  f,  1 1. 

One  would  imagine  that  our  Countryman  Milton 
had  this  Reafoning  in  view,  when  in  his  19th  Son- 
net, fpeaking  of  his  own  Blindnefs,  he  fays  with  a 
becoming  Magnanimity, 

-Tet  I  argue  not 


Againfl  Heav'rfs  Hand  or  Will;  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  Heart  or  Hope ;  butflillbearup,  andjleer 
Right  onwards. 

The  whole  Sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  Perufal,  b*» 
ing  both  fublime  and  iirnple. 

Note  XXVII.  p.  185. The  mere  doing 

WHATEVER    IS     CORRESPONDENT    TO    SUCH    AN 

End,  even  tho'  we  never  attain  it Q 

Thus  Epicletus  in  Arrian,  fpeaking  of  Addrefs  to 
Men  in  Power,  and  admitting  fuch  Addrefs,  when 
juftified  by  certain  Motives,  adds,  that  fuch  Addrefs 
ought  to  be  made,  without  Admiration,  or  Flattery. 
Upon  this  an  Obje&or  demands  of  him,  srug  xv 
rvyu,  v  $eo[xcu  ;    But  bow  then  am  I  to  obtain  that, 

which  I  want  ? The  Philofopher  anfwers,  'E}/« 

ii  cot  Xiyw,  oti.  tk  TETHOMEN0  2  uire^v. 
syi  £\  povov,  *W  T*ga.%vis  to  traulw  wgi-n-ov  ;  Did  I  ever 
fay  to  thee,  that  thou  Jhouldfl  go  and  addrefs,  as  tho* 
thou  wert  to  succeed;  and  not  rather  with  this  only 
view,  that  thou  might eft  do  that,  which  is  be- 
coming thy  Character  ? And  foon  rfi 
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when  an  Objection  is  urged  from  Appearance,  and 

the  Opinion  of  Mankind,   he   anfwers, bk  c*V& 

%ji  ctvvJQ  xaAof    >Z)   wyaQog  aJfu    zronT  t»  Jo£a»  £i;fx«5 
aAAa   ra   IIEI1PAX0AI    KAAIil;    Knoweft 
thou  not,  thai  a  fair  and  good  Man  does  nothing  for  the  , 
fake  of  Appearance,    but  for  the  fake  only  of  having 

DONE  WELL    AND  FAIRLY  ?  Jfr.   EpiJf.  1.  3.  C.  24. 

p.  497»  498.     This  Doclrine  indeed  feems  to  have  ., 

been  the  Bafis  of  the  Stoic  Morals  •,  the  Principle, 
which  included,  according  to  thefe  Philofophers,  as 
well  Honur  and  HoneJlyt  as  Good  and  Happinefs, 
Thus  Cicero — Facer e  omnia,  ut  adipifcamttr  qucefecun- 
dum  natur am  Jim ',  etfi  ea  non  adfequamur,  id  ejfe  & 
honejlum,  &  folum  per  fe  expetendum  &  fummum  bonum 
Stoici  dicunt.  De  Fin    1.  5.  c.  7.  p.  365,  6.     To  this 

is  confonant  that  Sentiment  of  theirs  in  Plutarch ■ 

Triv  ph  (pvtriv  otvrfiv  dJidposov  rival'  to  ii  rv\  (pvasi 
cpo\o<yt'iv,  a'^aOov— And  again — to  tvjv  Hard  CpwtVf 
teA©-»  iivou — rtx  Kara,  (pvirn/,  ddidipoox  ilvsa.  Plutt 
Mor.  1060,  D.  E.  See  below,  Note  XXX.  Socrates 
was  of  the  fame  Opinion,  as  appears  from  all  parts  of 
the  Platonic  and  Xenophontean  Dialogues.  Take  one 
Example  out  of  many. — rov  Jt  dyaQov  IuIe  ^  icaAwf 
w^ar/fn;  a  av  zrgarloi'  rev  Si  su  "STpdriotloc,  aakapjovls 
k}  IvialtAovei  iivxi.      Gorg.  Plat.  p.  507.  Edit.  Serr. 

Note  XXVIII.  p.  185. — What  if  We  mak.e 

OUR    NATURAL    STATE    THE    STANDARD    ONLY 
TO    DETERMINE    OUR    CONDUCT,    &C~]       It    is    in 

this  fenfe  we  find  it  elegantly  faid  in  Plutarch  by  the 
laft  mentioned  Philofophers — foi^ua  -rife  IvSctipovixs 

rv\v  (fivtriv,   x}  to  Kara  (pucriv that  our  NATURAL 

State  and  what  is  confonant  to  it,  are  the  Elements 
X  2  if 
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of  Happinef, — andjuft  before,  the  fame  natural  State 
is  called  tS  jcxS/'kokKS)3  cco^n,  ^  v\n  ~*s  a^£T«f,  the 
Source  of  Moral  Office;  and  ^Subject  Mat- 
ter of  Virtue.  Pint.  Mor.  1069.  E.  F.  At  que 
eiiam  illud  pefpicuum  eft,  conjiitui  neceffe  effe  initium, 
quod  fafientia,  cum  quid  agere  incipial,  fequatur  ;  ;'</- 
que  initium  effe  nature  accoamiodatum  :  nam  aliter  ap- 
peiitio,  &c.  Cic  Acad.  1.  2.  c.  8.  p.  85,  86.  Initiaprs- 
poni  neceffe  effe  apta  iff  accommodata  natures,  quorum  ex 
feleclione  Virtus  poffit  exiflere.  De  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  17. 
p.  316.  Cumvero  ilia,  qu<z  off  da  effe  dixi,  proficif- 
eantur  ab  initiis  natufa  ;  ea  ad  h<zc  refer)  i  neceffe  efl : 
ut  rede  dici  poffit,  omnia  off  da  co  referri,  ut  adipifca- 
jnur  principia  natures  ;  nee  tamen  ut  hoc  ft  BONORUM 
ultimum De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  217. 

Note   XXIX.    p.    185. We    should    not 

want  a  Good  to  correspond,  &c]  Plutarch 
quotes  the  following  Sentiment   of  Chryfippus,  who 

patronized  this  Idea  of  Good Tod  tzsoi  ccyaQuv 

x.x.1    xcottov   Aoyov,     ov    a,vicg    iMrocyu    xai    CQX.ipot.c'ti^ 

GVpttyocVOTOtAOV     tlvOLl     (pr,(Tk     TW      piW,       XO.I     fACcXlfM     TW!> 

ljji(p'jTUV  «7r1fc"0a;  Tsrgc?j;i\nuv.    Plut.  Mor.  1041.  E. 

Note  XXX.  p.  187. Yet   we  look  not 

for  his  Reputation,  &cf]  What  ^uintilian 
fays  of  Rhetoric,  may  with  great  propriety  be  tranf- 
ferred  to  Morality.  Nofler  orator,  At f que  a  nobis 
finita,  non  funt  pofita  in  EVENTU.  Tendit  quidem 
ad  viutoriam,  qui  elicit :  fed,  cum  bene  dixit,  etiam/i 
non  vincat,  id,  quod  ayte  continent)-,  effecit.  Nam  & 
gubernatur  vult  falva  nave  in  porturn  pervenire  :  fi 
tamen  iempeflate  fuerit  alreptus,  non  ideo  minus  erit 
gubernaiiir,  dicetque  notam  illud  \  dum  clavum  recount 
teneam.     Et  mediais  fanitatem  agr'i  petit :  ft  tamen 

an 
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<nut  va/etudims  vi,  aut  intcmperchtid  agrit  a'.iove  quo 
tafu  fu>ntna  non  canting-it ;  ■  dum  ipfe  omnia  ftundum 
ratio'nem  fecer it,  medicines  fine  non  excidit.     ha  oratori 

bene  dixiJJ'e,  Jims   eft.     Nam  eft  ars  ea in  ACTU 

pi/ita,  non  in  eventu.     Inft,  Orat.  I.  2.  c.  17. 

Note  XXXI.  p.  187. He  for  a  Subject 

HAS  THE  WHOLE  OF  HUMAN  LlFE,  &V.]  'Ou<rfj* 
tz  ayxxiX)  Tjpoxigtins  ztoicx.    tx  kchkh  "srpoauJECJ?  uJ0i«. 

ii     C'J     TO!    txlae  j       JA«I    T'j7    ZrftOCUgi<T£lr     ZET£fi     «{    av«* 

rgitpopivri  Tsu^flat  ts  j  J/«  c*yaQx  w  hoiks.  The  E [fence 
c/'Good,  jj  «  peculiar  Direction  of  Mind ;  and  the 
EJJence  s/"Evil,  ft  #  peculiar  Direction  alfo.  What 
then  are  Extern  als  ?  They  ferve  as  Subjects  to 
*fo  Mind's  Diredion^  from  converjing  with  xvhich  it 
obtains  its  proper  Good  or  Evil.   Arr.  Epicl:.  1.  i.e.  29. 

Again-r Ai.uXcci,   ddixpogoi'    %  Jt  p^pwn?  «V/wv  ax 

adi<z(poc(§y>.  The  Subjects  are  indifferent^  but  not 
Jo  the  Use  of  them*     Arr.  Epidl.  1.  2.  c.  5. 

Thus    Horace: 

Non  pojfidentem  multa  vocaveris 
Reffe  beatum  ;  reflius^occupat 

Nornen  beatiy  qui  Deorum 

Muneribus  sApienter  uti, 
Duramqve  callet  pauper i em  pati, 
Pejufque  leto  flagitium  timet ;  , 

Non  Me,  Csfjf. 


Od.  1. 


IV. 


Even  the  Comic  Poet  feerns  not  to  have  been  un- 
Acquainted  with  this  Dodrine  : 

X  3  Ck. 
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Ch.  Quidnarrat?  CI.  Quid  ilk?  miferum  fe  ejfe. 

Ch.  Miferum  f  quern  minus  credere  eft  ? 
Quid  relhqui  eft,  quin  habeat  quce  quidem  in  homing 

dicuntur  bona  ? 
Parentis,  patriam  infoiumem,    amicos,  genus,  cognatos, 

divitias : 
Atque  hah  perinde  funt  ut  illius  animus,   qui  ea  pof- 

fidet : 
Qtfi  uti  fit,  ei  bona  j   illi,    qui  non  utitur  recliy 
mala. 

Heauton.  Ad  I.  S.  2.  V.  18. 
Vid,  PlatoruinEuthydemo,  p  281.  Edit.  Serr.  iv  xe» 

Note  XXXII.  p.  189. — --The  End  in  other 
Arts  is  ever  distant,  &V.]  Sed  in  ceteris 
artibus  cum  dicitur  Artificiose,  pojlerum  quodam  mods 
<Eff  confequens  putanduw  eft,  quod  illi  t7riyivriy.ouix.ou 
appellant;  quod  autem  in  quo  Sapienter  dicitur,  id  ad- 
prim  o  reSfiffime  dicitur:  quicquid  enim  a  fipiente  pro- 
ficifcitur,  id  continuo  debet  expletum  ejfe  omnibus  fuis 
partibust)  in  eo  enim  pofitum  eft  id,  quod  dicimus  ejfe 
expetendutn.  Nam  ut  peccatum  eft  patriam  prodere, 
parcntes  violare,  fana  depcculari,  qua  junt  in  effcclu  : 
Jic  timgre,  fie  mar  ere,  fie  in  lib.  din?  ejfe,  peccatum  eft, 
etiamjine  effeftu.  Verum  ut  hac,  non  in  pofieris  iff  in 
confequentibus,  fed  in  pnmis  continuo  peccata  funt :  fie 
ea  qua  prcficifcuntur  a  virtute,  susceptione  prima, 
nan  pERFtCTiONE,  recla  junt  judicanda*  Cic.  At 
fin.  1.  3.  c.  9.  p.  228.  Ta  »Jus  teA«s  rvf^ocvsi  \_r)  Ac 
ymn    4^/C^]    °7n*    *y    T°  Ts    ^''8   'SJ'^a?    hrisft*   jj^9 

i  &{?•?£&      ItTJ     Cf%YI<T£US      Mj     VTTOXfHTtOQS    X^     tWV     701HTUV 
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«t£Atk  ytvtloci    n    oM   Z3-pa£»?,    Ixv    tj    lyjcotj/ij,    aAA' 

ln\     T&CtvloS     (AipV<;,     Kj     07TH  OiV    X^iaAJI^O'tf,     7tTA»)£i£?     H, 

(aTrpotrJfK  iaulJ]  to  ■crpolfOeii  otouT  core  l*7Tf Tv,  sj'w 
gmycu  rot,  iftcc,  M.  Ant.  1.  11.  f.  J.  £/  quemad- 
modum  opportunity  (fie  enim  adiel'cmv.i  hv.xittxv')  ncn 
fit  major  tnt   enim  j  s 

*/«/«  quacynqut  opportune*  dicuntur)  fie  rcfta  effeSiib 
(xa]opGu.'<nv  enim  ita  adpello,  quoniam  return  fadum 
Ka7op9«jU.«)  refla  igitur  ejffeflio,  item  convenicntia,  de- 
fiique  ipsum  bonum,  quod  in  to  pojitum  ejl  ut  natures 
£onfentiati  crejeentii  acceffinem  nu'lam  habet.  Ut  enini 
opportunitas  ilia,  fie  h&c  de  quibus  dixi,  non  fitmt  tem- 
poris  produSlione  majca :  ob  epmque  caufam  Stoicis  non 
videtur  optabilior  nee  tnngis  expetenda  vita  beata,  ft  fit 
longa,  quamji  brevis  :  utuniurque  fimili,  ut,  fi  cothurni 
laus  ilia  eji  ad  pedem  apte  eonvenire,  neque  mufti  cothurni 
paucis  ant  ep  oner entur ,  nee  majores  minoribm  :  fie  quo* 
rum  omne  bonum  convenientia  at  que  opportumttrte  finitur9 
nee  plura  paucioribus,  nee  longtnquiora  brevioribus  ante- 
ponentur.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  14.  p.  242.  See  alfo 
Dio.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  101.  M.  Ant.  1.  6.  f.  23.  1.  3.  f. 
7.  Senec.  Epift.  66. 

Note  XXXIII.  p.  191. Recollect  then, 

SAID   HE,    Do    YOU    NOT   REMEMBER     THAT  ONE 

Pre-conception,  &c]  In  this,  and  the  fubfequent 
Pages,  the  general  P re-conceptions  of  Good  are  applied 
to  the  particular  Hvpothefu  of  Good,  advanced  in  this 
Treatife.     See  before,  p.  1 15,  i2f,  122. 

Note  XXXIV.  p.  192. And  is  there 

any  Time  or  Place,  whence  Rectitude 
of  Conduct  may  be  excluded?]  II  An- 
TAXOT^AIHNEKaS  \*\    <roi  hh    *cd 

^  T*I   '5?<X£a(r»J   (TVpScbO'tt  SsetTE&Uiq  IvcipttiTV)  KQt\  TOiV  "STOi" 


3*2 
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M.  Ant.  1.  7-f.  54. 
Note  XXXV.  p.  192. "Where  it  shall 

NOT  BE  IN  HiS  POWER  TO  ACT  ERAVELY  AND 
HONESTLY.]  MnKtli  vv  fAOi  Aej/E,  vxug  yivrilou  \ 
o.7rojj  J'ap  au  yu/riiou,  cru  aujo  Jr/frug  xosAw?,  x«»  £fat 
trot  to  x7roQx\  i\jlv%viy.x»  Arrian.  Epict.  1.  4.  c.  I0# 
p.  650. 

Note  XXXVI.  p.  195. — tThere  are  In- 
stances INNUMERABLE  OF  Men  BAD,  AS  WELL 
as  good,  fcsfr.]  See  a  long  Catalogue  of  thefe  in  Ci- 
cero's Tufculan  D'ifputaiiotis  j  Spartan  Boys  j  Barbarian 
Sages ;  Indian  Wives ;  Egyptian  Devotees,  &c.  &ct 
The  whole  Paflage  is  worth  reading.  Tufc.  Difp,  I.  5. 
c.  27=  p.  400,  401,  £sV. 

Note  XXXVII.  p.  196. — This  I  write  you 
(says' he  in  one  of  his  Epistles)  while, 
&c]  Tviv  fAaxaoixv  uyovltg  ax)  apx  teXbvIxixv  m/ae-' 
pav  Taj3/tf9  iy>poc'po{jbiv  uy>iv  raurx'  rpxfyiifiixlt  zrx- 
f "/ixoXxQnxit  ax)  JWsulf fljita  t&uQyi,  V7rtp£oAriv  xx.  cnra- 
Xznrovlx  t»  lii  Ix-Jloig  jusj'sfia;'  dvlnrxgelocTJelo  S\ 
3u&(r*  Tij-roj?  to  >c«/«  4"JXf" "  %af  ?"  £7r*  r?  TWy  yiyo* 
voToov  hjeam*  dtaAoj.-10-jUwv  f/.vr,[j,Y) — Dio.  Laer1. 1.  10.  f.  22. 
Caw  ageremus  vita  beatum  iff  eundem  fupremum  dieni, 
fcribebamus  hac.  Tanti  autem  morbi  aderant  vefica  & 
vi/cerum>  ut  nihil  ad  eorum  magnitudinem  pojjit  acce- 
dere.  Gompenfabatur  tamen  cum  his  omnibus  animi  la- 
titia,  qvam  capiebam  memorid  rationum  .inventorutnque 
nojlrorum— — Cic»  de  Fin,  L  2.  c.  3c  p.  173. 

Soon  after  we  have  another  Sentiment  of  Epicu- 
ZUSy  that  a  rational  Adverfity  was  bitter  than  an  irra- 
tional 
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tlonal  Profperity.     The  original  Words  are xpErr- 

Dio.  Laert.  1.  io.  f.  135. 

Note  XXXVIII  p.  198.  O  Crito,  if  it  be 
Pleasing  to  the  Gods,  &c.~]  The  three  Quota- 
tions in  this  Page  are  taken  from  Plato ;  the  firft 
from  the  Crito,  quoted  by  Epifletus  at  the  End  of 
the  Enchiridion,  and  in  many  other  Places;  the  fe- 
cond  from  the  apology,  quoted  as  frequently  by  the 
tame  Author-  the  third,  from  the  Menexenus  or  Epi- 
taph. Plat.  Opera,  torn.  2,  p  ,248.  Edit.  Serran. 
fe£  alfo  Cic.  Tujgul.  1.  5.  c.  1 .'..  ,     » 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  199.  If  you  are  for. 
Numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of 
the  numerq.usRace  of  Patriots,  isfc.'J  Sed 
quid  duces  &  prinqpei  nominem  ;  cum  legiones  foribat 
Cato  fcspe  alacris  h 1  eum  locum  profedias,  unde  redituras 
fe  non  arbitrarentur  f  Pari  animo  Lacedamonii  hi 
fhermopylis  occiderunt :  in  quos  Simonides, 

Die  hofpes  Sparta,  nos  te  hie  v'/dijfe  jacentes, 
Dum  fanclis  patria  legibus  obfequimur. 

Tufcul.  Difp.  I.  1.  42.  p.  ior. 

Note  XL.  Ibid.*—— — -Martyrs  for  Sys- 
tems wrong,  &c.~\  That  there  may  be  a  bigotted 
Obji'macy  in  favour  of  what  is  abfurd,  as  well  as  a 
rational  Conjlancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  right,  thofe 
Egyptians  above  mentioned  may  ferve  as  Examples. 
Mgypiiorum  morem  quis  ignoret?  quorum  imbutts  men- 
tis pravitatis  error ibm  quamvis  carnijicinam  prius  fubi" 
'pititj  quam  ibim  aut  afpidem  ant  felem  aut  canem  aut 

crocQ" 
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crocodilum  violent  •  quorum  etlam  Ji  imprudentes  quid-, 
piam  fecerinty  pcenam  nullam  recufent.  Tufcul-  Difpi 
1.  5.  c.  27.  p.  402.     See  before,  Note  XXXVI. 

Note  XLI.  p.  200. Celebrated  to  such 

A     H'EIGHT,      IN     THE      RELIGION,      WHICH     WE 

profess,  &c.2  It  is  probable  that  fome  Analogies 
of  this  fort  induced  a  Father  of  the  Church  (and  no 
left  a  one  than  St.  Jerom)  to  fay  of  the  Stoicsy  who 
made    moral  Reclitude   the    only    Good, no-« 

STRO     DOGMATI      IN     PLERISQUE     CONCORDANT. 

Fid.  Menag.  in  D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  101.  p.  300.  and 
Gatak.  Brafat.  in  M.  Anton.  See  alfo  of  this  Trea^ 
t'tfe  p.  1 10.  and  below,  Note  XLIV, 

Note  XLII.  p.  201.  To  live  consistent- 
ly, &£."]  To  live  consistently  is  here  ex- 
plained tO  be  LIVING  ACCORDING  TO  SOME  ONE 
SINGLE  CONSONANT  SCHEME    OR  PURPOSE  ;    and 

our  Good  or  Happiness  is  placed  in  fuch  Con- 
sistence, upon  a  fuppofition  that  thofe,  who  live 
inconji/lently^  and  without  any  fuch  uniform  Scheme, 
are  of  confequence  miferable,  and  unhappy.  To  te- 
2^J  0  [Av  T^rtvuv  zru$  «7r£^w>if,  to  opoXoyxpivoiS  C?w* 
tsto  8*  If)  xaO'  Ivoc  Xoyov  Xy  <rvy.<puvou  £r?v,  «?  ruv 
Pa/C°itA"'WJ  tyfluv  xoiKoitioiipovBvlM.  Stob.  Eel.  Ethic. 
p.  171. 

This  Consistence  was  called  in  Greek  opoXo- 
yioL9  in  Latin  Convenientia,  and  was  fometimes  by 
itfelf  alone  confidered  as  the  End.  Tnv  opoXoyxotv 
Xeyso-*  ri\<&  iivoa.  Stob.  Eel.  Ethic,  p.  172.  See 
alfo  Cic  de  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  6.  p.  2 16.  See  alfo  in  the  fame 
laft  named  Treatife,  c.  7.  p.  22Cv— Ut  enim  hijlri-* 

oat 
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cni  aclio,  faltatori  motusy  non  quivis,  fed  certus  quldatn 
eji  datus :  fie  vita  agenda  eji  certo  gemre  qoodam,  non 
quolibet;  quad  genus  conveniens  con  entane- 
umque  dicimus.  Nee  enirn  gv.bernaiioni  aut  meduina 
fimilem  fapientiam  ejfe  arbitramur,  fed  nOi'ioni  i/li  potiust 
quam  modo  dixi,  iff  faltationi  ;  ut  in  ipfa  arte  in/it, 
non  foris  ^Mar  Extremum,  id  ejit  artis  effetlio. 

It  is  upon  this  Principle  we  find  it  a  Precept 

in    Cicero's    Offices In  primis   autem   conftituen- 

dum  ejiy  quos  nos  &  quales  ejfe  velimusy  &  in  quo 

genere  vitx 1.  i.  c.  32.     So  likewife  in  the  En' 

chiridion  of  Epiftetus,  c.  3  3. Tagov  rival  r\h  ^jx* 

*«)t]jjtfa  <rau]aj  x)  twov,  ov  (pv\oi%Yi$  im  n  <rsmvlco  uv9 
x)  aVOpwVot?  iTrilvyftavuv.  Ordain  to  ibyfelf  fame  Cbd- 
f after  and  Model  of  'Life ',  which  thou  mayjl  maintain  both 
$y  thyfelft  and  when  thou  art  converfarit  with  Mankind* 

So  much  indeed  was  relied  upon  this  Prin- 
ciple of  ConftJience3  that  even  to  be  any  thing  cow 
Ji/iently,  was  held  better    than   the  contrary.     Thus 

Epicletus. -Eva  cr£  Set   avfypamov  eivui,   v\  ctyaMov  h 

xxkoW  ri  to  rtyipovwov  ere   3t7  ifcepya^icrvoci  to  o-aulis, 

%  to\  litlog //  behoves  thee  to  be  one  uniform, 

Man,  either  good  or  bad',  either  to  cultivate  thy  own 

Mind,  or  to  cultivate  things  external Arr,  Epict. 

I.  3.  c.  15.  p.  421.  And  more  fully  than  this  does 
he  exprefs  himfelf  in  a  place  fubfequent ;  where 
having  firft  counfelled  againft  that  Falfe  Complai- 
sance, which  makes  us,  to  pleafe  Mankind,  forget 
pur  proper  Characler,  and  haying  recommended  as 

our  Duty  a  behaviour  contrary,  he  adds- 'E»  0% 

un  otpitni  ravlct,  oX©3  aVokAjuoi*  tvt  r  dvaiMia.*  ytvs 
fjs  ruv  xivatSuV)   lis  ruv  ^ojp/wvi— ■»— Ata(po^«  $  btm 
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vxtrdxt  ytj  ' '  Ayxpipvova. — Arr.  Epict.  1.  4.  c.  2.  p.  580. 
But  if  what  I  recommend  to  thee  do  not  pi.  ale,  then  turn 
thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary  •  become  a  projligate  of 

the  mofi  profiitute  kir.d Charafters  fo  different  are 

not  to  be  blended-^  thou  canjl  not  aft  at  once  Therfites 
and  Agamemnon. 

So  too  Horace  : 
■Quanta  constantior  idem 


In  vitiis,  tanio  levins  mifery  ac  prior  ille 
^ui  jam  content  oy  jam  laxo  fune  labor  at. 

Sat.  7.  1.  2.  v.  18, 
See  alfo  Chat -after 'ifiics,  V.  1.  p.  131. 

Note  XLIII.  p.  203. It  is  not  merely 

TO  LIVE  CONSISTENTLY  J  BUT  TO  LIVE  CON- 
SISTENTLY with  Nature.]     'OpoXoyrsf/Avus  t.i 

fy\><rii  £*jy.  Cleanthes  in  Stob,  Eel.  Eth.  p.  17 1.- 

Congruenter  nature  conveni  enter  que  viveie.  Cic.  de 
Fin.  1.  3.  c.  7.  p.  221.  The  firft  Defcription  of 
our  End  [to  live  confiftently\  was  deemed  defeftive> 
and  therefore  was  this  Addition  made.  See  Stobaus 
\n  the  Place  cited..     Arr.  Epift.  1.  3.  c.  1.  p.  352. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  204. To  live  consis- 
tently with  Nature  is  to  live  accord- 
ing to  just  Experience  of  those  things, 

WHICH  HAPPEN  AROUND  US.]  Tt\<§P  ifl  TO 
0{AoXoyxy.ivoos  tJj  (puVf»  ^wv"  oVjp  0  Xpu<n7r7r©J  <ra- 
(pig-ipov  (3sAo|Ufuoj  ■sroi'-.trxi,  E^jmfxs 'tov  t^07tov  tStov, 
Zjh*  roil*  i[ATru(>itxv  tuv  (pv<rn  wpGouvovlui*,  Stob.  Eel. 
|Sthie.   171.  Diog.  Laert,  1.  7.  c,  87.     His  verbis 
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f_fcil.  vivere  fecundum  naturam\  tria  fignificari  Stoid 
dicunt.      Unum  ejufmodi,    ijivere  adhibentem  fcieniiam 

s-arum  rerum,  qua  natura  evenirent De  Fin.  1.  4. 

c.  6.  p.  286.  See  alfo  the  fame  Treatife,  /.  3.  c.  9. 
p.  227.  /.  2.  c.  j  1.  p.  113.  where  it  is  expretTed— - — 
Vivere  cum  intelligentia  earum  rerum  qua  natura  eve- 
nirent. 

Note  XLV.  p.  205. — To  live  perpetually 
selecting,  as  far.  as  possible,  what  is 
congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting 
what  is  contrary,  making  our  end  that 
Selecting,    and    that    Rejecting    only,] 

cO  te  ,Ai/7jV«1o©j,-- — — ~—  TO  tsA©-5  JCEKtSiXJ,  'Ev  tu 
$i7\vsku)S  K;  a7rixpa.Qaroog  tx\i<y£<rvxi  [a\v  roc  xoltoc. 
{pvtriv,  d.Tri'x.Xi'yitrvzi  S\  T«  zrocptx,  (pvtriv,  viroKcc^dvu. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  2.  p.  497.  Edit.  Potter.  This 
Sentiment  was  fometimes  conlracled,  and  expreffed 

as   follows —to  ivXoy^iiv  h   roiTg    biXo<yai$ 

fometimes,  more  concifely  (till,  by  the  fingle  Term 
to  IvXoy^uv.  See  Plutarch  1071,  1072.  Cicero 
joins  this,  and  the  foregoing  Defcriptions  of  Happii. 
nefsy  together.  Circumfcriptis  igitur  his  fententiist 
quas  pofuiy  &  ft  qua  find  lis  earum  ftnt ;  relinquitur, 
ut  fttmmum  bonum  fit,  vivere  fcientiam  adhibentem 
earum  rerum,  qua  natura  eveniant,  feligentem  qua  fe- 
cundum naturam,  €ff  qua  contra  naturam  funt  rejicicn- 
tern,  id  eft,  convenienter  congruenterque  natura  vivere. 
De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  9.  p.  227.      See  alfo  De  Fin.  1.  2. 

c.  1 1.  p.  1 13.    See  alfo  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88. ■ 

Stob.  EH.  Eth.  171. 

Note  XLVI.  p.  207.  To  live  in  ths  dis- 
charge of  moral  Offices.]      'Afflifap®'  o\ 
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[t'sX©*  £f>*icri]  to  zjctvloc  roc  xaOw'xowa  i7riTsXvvl<x  tfv, 

Laert  1  7.  c.  88. Stob.Ecl.  Eth.  171. Officio. 

omnia — — fervantem  vivere.     Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  4.  c.  6. 
,       p.  286. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  Phrafes — —To  live  ac- 
cording to  Nature  ;  To  live  according 
To  Virtue.  O  Zy'vuv — TtX(§y  htti,  to  opoXoyv- 
(asvoos  rin  (pviru  £*jv,  oTrep  if)  hoc}'  otfUw  $v>      Laert. 

1.   7.  c   87. Con/entire  natures ;    quod  ejje   volunt 

virtute>  id  efi,  honejiate  vivere De  Fin.  1.  2.  c.  zi. 

p.  113.  Where,  as  has  been  already  obferved  page 
J  74,  and  in  the  Note  likewife  on  the  Place,  we  find 
the  Lives  according  to  Nature  and  Virtue  are  con- 
ildered  as  the  fame. 

However,  to  make  this  AfTertion  plainer,  (ifit 
be  not  perhaps  fufficiently  plain  already)  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  confider  what  Idea  thefe  Philofopkers 
liad  of  Virtce. 

In  Laertius  (where  he  delivers  the  Sentiments  of 
Xeno  and  his  followers)  Virtue  is  called  A»aOf<TK 
cpoXoyvpivn,  a  confident  Difpofition ;  and  foon  after, 
x//up£»j  TZiirompivYi  -hpo?  rr,v  opoXoylocv  zratlcs  t»  (3t'». 
A  Mind  formed  to  Ccnjijience  thro'  every  Part  of  Life. 
Laert.  7.  c.  8g. 

In  Stobaus  (according  to  the  Sentiments  of  the 

fame  School)  it  is  called  Ata05<n?  4^%^  o-u^Cpwv©3 

uvln  tbs(h  oXov  tov  fitov.       A  Difpofition  of  Mind y  con" 

fonant  to  itfelf  throughout  the  whole  of  Life,     Eel.  Eth. 

p.  167. 

So 
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So  Cicero  in  his  Laws Conjlans  &  perpetua  ratio 

vita,  qua  eft  Virtus. 1.  1.  c.  17.  p.  55. 

So  Seneca  in  his  74.^  Epijlk Virtu  s  en'im  con- 

VENientia  confiat :  omnia  opera  ejus  cum  ipfd  concor> 
dant,  &  congruunt* 

Thus  therefore  Confidence  being  the  EfTence  of 
Virtue,  and  upon  the  Hypothejis  here  advanced,  the 
EfTence  alfo  of  Happinefs  ;  it  follows  firft  that  a  Vir- 
tuous Life  will  be  a  Happy  Life.  But  if  a  Happy  one9 
then  of  courfe  a  Life  according  to  Nature  ;  fince  no- 
thing can  be  Good,  which  is  contrary  to  Nature,  nor 
indeed  which  is  not  confonant,  in  the  ftri&eft  manner, 
to  it. 

And  here  (as  a  proper  Opportunity  feems  to  offer) 
we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  great  Similitude  of 
Sentiments,  It  may  be  even  faid  the  Unanimity  of  al- 
moft  all  Philofopbers,  on  this  important  Subject  con- 
cerning Ends,  and  Happiness, 

Those,  whofe  Hypothefis  we  have  followed  in 
this  Dialogue,  fuppofed  it  to  be  Virtue  and  Con- 
sistent Action,  and  that  without  regard  to  For~ 
tune  or  Succefs.  But  even  they,  who  from  their  Hy- 
pothefis made  fome  Degree  of  Succefs  requifitey  whq 
retted  it  not  merely  on  right  Aaion,  but  on  a  propor- 
tion of  bodily  Welfare,  and  good  Fortune  concomitant, 
even  thefe  made  right  Action  and  Virtue  to  be 
principal. 

Thus 
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Thus  Archytas,  according  to  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Pythagorean  School.  Eo<)W,o<.o<r«i/a  %pa<rn  d^ilxg  lv 
I'Jlv^ioc.  Happinefs  is  the  \jfe  or  Exercife  of  Virtue, 
attended  with  external  good  Fortune.  Opufc.  Mytho- 
log.  p.  678.  Confonant  to  this  Sentiment,  he  fay3 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fame  Treatife,  0  y.h  oiyx- 
6c?  avYip  ovk  iuOsco?  ivo*ou[j.u)V  Ifc  olvocynoic;  IflV  0  <J1 
Iv^capuv,  3^  otyoctyoq  dvyp  in.  The  good  Man  is  not 
of  neccfjity  Happy  ;  [becaufe  upon  this  Hypothec's, 
external  Fortune  maybe  wanting;]  but  the  happy  Man 
is  of  necefity  Good,  [becaufe,  upon  the  fame  Hypo- 
thefis, without  Virtue  was  no  Happinefs.]  Ibid. 
p.  673.  Again1  ?Au)  y.\v  yoip  xxxo£ou[aoviv  olvOlWoc 
rov  xccxciv,  urn  'iy^oi  vKocv  (jtaxw?  ts  yccg  olvlx  XP£^a0 

ai\e  (nroivi^oi. The  bad  Man  (fays  he)  muji  needs 

at  all  times  be  miferable,  whether  he  have,  or  whether  he 
Want,  the  Materials  of  external  Fortune  ;  for  if  he  have 
them,  he  will  employ  them  ill.  Ibid.  p.  696.  Thus 
we  fee  this  Philofopher,  tho'  he  make  Externals  a 
Requifite  to  Happinefs,  yet  Hill  without  Virtue  he 
treats  them  as  of  no  importance.  Again — Auo  <T  cSoi 
Tipvovlou  lv  tco  /3iy*  a.  y.\v  o"xu0p&)7ro//^a,  ai/  0  rKol^uv 
l&cih?tv  'OJWcrsuV  oc  $\  ivdieivoligX)  rocv  iTroptutlt 
Ner&'P*  Tan  uv  olgiloiv  (ptzpi  (JViAfxrOai  (lege  $vi\t<T§0Uy 
Dorice  pro  StXtiv)  [Av  Taulav,  ^uva<r0ai  Js  »)  Tr.vau. 
There  are  two  Roads-  in  Life  diftinEl  from  each  other  j 
one  the  rougher,  which  the  fuffering  UlylTes  went ;  the 
other  more  fmooth,  which  was  travelled  by  Neiton. 
JSfow  of  thefe  Roads  (fays  he)  Virtue  defires  indeed  the 
latter-,  and  yet  is  Jhe  not  unable  to  travel  the  former. 
Ibid.  p.  696.  From  which  lafl  Sentiment  it  appears, 
that  he  thought  Virtue,  even  in  any  Fortune,  was 
capable  of  producing  at  leaf  fome  degree  of  Happiness. 

.  As 
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As  for  the  Socratic  Doctrine  on  this  Subject,  it 
may  be  fufficiently  feen  by  what  is  quoted  from  it> 
in  the  Dialogue/^.  ipB.  199*  And  as  the  Senti- 
ments, there  exhibited,  are  recorded  by  Plato,  they 
may  be  called  not  only  Socratic,  but  Platonic  alfo. 
However,  left  this  fhould  be  liable  to  difpute,  the 
following  Sentiment  is  taken  from  Xenocrates,  one 
of  Plato's  immediate  Succeflbrs  in  the  old  Academy 
by  him  founded.  Hfi'OitpaTjjj  (p7\<riu,  ,Ev$c£iy.ovx  ttvosi 
rov  rr,v  yu^nv  t^ovloc.  <rtr>s§ot.ixv'  rdvlnv  yctp  Ixctfu) 
iivai  Aa.iy.ovot.  Xenocrates^/^  that  he  zcwEudjemonj 
br  Happy,  who  hall  a  virtuous  Mind ;  for  that  the 
Mind  was  every  one  s  Daemon  or  Genius.  Ariji.  Top. 
1.  2.  c.  6. 

Here  we  fee  Virtue  made  the  Principle  of 
Happiness,  according  to  the  Hypothecs  of  the 
Dialogue.  There  is  an  elegant  Allujion  in  the  Paf- 
fage  to  the  Etymology  of  the  Word  'EvAxiy.avj  which 
fignifies  both  [Happy]  and  [pojjtjjed  of  a  good  Genius 
or  Dccmon\\  an  Allufion  which  in  tranflating  it  was 
not  pofhble  to  preferve.     See  below,  AWL VIII. 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  School,  we  find  their  Idea 
of  Happiness,  as  recorded  by  Lactius,  to  be  in  a 
manner  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Pythagoreans.  It 
was  %f  frj?  &pi[v\q  h  (3 /a  rtXttui — The.  life  or  Exer- 
cife  cf  Virtue  in  a  complete  and  perfetl  L:fe.  Laerf. 
1.  5.  c  30.  We  have  already,  in  Note  XXVj  cited 
the  fame  Doctrine  (tho'  fomewhat  varied  in  Ex- 
preffion)  from  the  Founder  of  the  Peripatetics,  in 
his  firll  Book  of  Ethics.  So  again  we  learn  from 
him-^ — '■ oft    ^page*?    twit;    ycj   Inpynoa    kiya/TOU 

T9 
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to    T£A0*,    that  it  is   certain    Aftions   and  Energies, 
which  are  to  be  deemed  the  End.     Ethic.  Nic.  1.  I. 

C.  8. And  again — "Ef*  yap    ocvlri  tj  iuir pafciot,  ri- 

A©^     i<V  it  is   the  very  Reclitude  of  Aclion,  which  is 
it f elf  the  End.      Ibid.  1.  6.  c.  5.     And  again,  'H  eV 

(txipovicc    ivipysiat   ris  eV» Happinefs  is  a  certain 

Energizing.   1.   9.   c.   9.     And  more  explicitly  than 
all  thefe  Paflagesin  that  elegant  Simile,  /.  i.e.  8. — 
^SHcTrip  Je  oXvpmottrw    %%    o\  uccAXiroi    xj    iv/vporocloi 
fEjpayavJaij^aAA'    o»    olyuvi^opivoi    (txtuv    yap   tivis 
Vt>cwo"tv*)  arw  Xy  tuv  tv   tu  j3/w  x«Awv   x_;  ayxQinv   O  I 
DPATTONTES    OP® XI Z     Iwn'Soaoi    yiywdoti. 
For  as  in  the  Olympic   Games,  not  thofe  are  crowned, 
who  are  handfomefl  and  ftrongeft,  but  thofe   who  combat 
and  contend,  (for  it  is  from  among  thefe  come  the  Viilors  •,} 
fo,  with   reficcl  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  human 
Life,  it  is  the  right  Aclors  only  that  attain  the  Poffeffon 
of  them.     Nay,  fo  much  did  this  Philofopher  make 
Happinefs  depend  on  right   Atlion,  that  tho'  he   re- 
quired  fome  Portion   of  Externals  to   that  Felicity, 
which  he  heldya/>r*#z^  yet  ftill  it  was  Honour  and  Vir- 
tue which  were  its  principal  Ingredients.   Thus  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Calamities  and  external  Cafualties  of  Life, 
which  he  confeffes  to  be  Impediments  to  a  Happinefs 

perfectly  complete,  he  adds opus  Js  x,  \v  tstok  §ik- 

Xoi[Ji.7rii  to  xa\ov,  kweidotv  (pipy  t»j  eukoAw?  stoXXxs 
7U  psyaXas  drv^las,  pn  oi  avxXyv,o~ixv,  aXXac  yiv- 
vaias  uv  Kj  fAeyahQyw%os.  E»  §  iio~iV  at  hipytixi 
itvoiou  t'as  Cruris,  xaSaVip  eitto^ev,  wJel?  av  yivoilo  tww 
MOiKotoiwv  a$Ai©->'  HdiTrolt  yap  upafcsi  ret  |Ui<mla  xj 
(pauAa.  Toy  yap  us  aXmuc  ayavov  xj  \y.(ppov%  zrd- 
cus  oiopiQa  ras  tvyjis  lv(T)(jVi[j.ovus    (pipziv,  xj  ex  tuv 

CffOiWOvloiV     dt\     TOO     XOtXXlfQL     ZTpdilHV'     XaO«7T£p     x£ 

fpet- 
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[mxutuIx,  yi)  <7KVTolojj,ov  tx  ruv  JoOiulwu  (Txvloov  V.O.X- 
A«roi/  virdfafAx  wouTv)  tov  aulov  St  tcottov  j^  tss  aA- 
Xag  T£%yiTots  aVaWa?.  'Ej  <J  htco?,  o^At©-*  jwev  a'J/- 
7ro]e  yivoi\  dv  o  ivSzifiuv.  And  yet ,  ^w«  in  fuch  Inci- 
dents, the  fair  Principle  of  Honour  and  Virtue  JJjines 
forth,  when  a  Adan  with  becoming  Calmnifs  endured 
ma?iy  and  great  Mi  fortunes,  and  that  not  thro*  Infenfi- 
bility,  but  being  brave  and  magnanimous.  Nay  mire^ 
if  it  be  true,  as  we  hive  already  affirmed,  that  it  is 
Atlions,  which  are  predominant  in  conjiiiuting  a  happy 
Life,  then  can  no  one  be  completely  mijerab.e,  who  is 
happy  in  his  right  Conduct,  becaufe  he  will  never  be  the 
Aflor  of  what  is  deteftable  and  bafe.  For  it  is  our  Opi- 
nion that  the  Man,  truly  wife  and  good,  endures  ail 
Fortunes  with  becoming  Decency,  and  from  whatever 
happens  to  afife,  fill  frames  the  fairejt  Atiibns  j  like  as 
the  gcodr Commander  ufeS  the  Army,  which  he  happens  to 
find,  after  the  manner  moft  agreeable  to  the  Rules  of 
War ;  and  the  Shoemaker,  from  fuch  Skins  as  otht  fs 
provide  him,  makes  a  Shoe,  the  bejl  that  can  be  made 
from  fuch  Materials  ;  and  fp  in  the  fame  manner  all 
other  Artijls  befule.  But  if  this  be  true,  then  he,  who 
Chappy  in  this  Reclitude  of  Genius,  can  in  no  In/fance 
be  truly  and 'firiSily  miferable.     Eth.  Nic.  1.  i.  c.  10.' 

As  for  Epicurus,  tho"'  he  was  an  Advocate  for 
Pleafiire,  yet  fo  high  was  his  Opinion  of  a  wife 
and  right  ConduSf,  that  he  thought  rational  Adver- 
fity  better  than  irrational  Profperity.  See  Dial. 
p.  I97.  Hence  too  he  reprefented  that  Pleafure^ 
which  he  efteemed  our  Sovereign  Happinefs,  to  he 
as  infeparable  from  Virtue,  as  Virtue  was'  from  that. 

Oik   iftV     ri$iU)S     ^m}  (MSV     TB    (pfOVl^U}^     Jt,     KiX/\a)?,     Xj 

Y   2  SmAsu^ 
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v;<J?<yj.  It  is  impojjlbk  to  live  pleafurably,  without 
living  prudently,  and  honourably ',  and  jujily  ;  or  to  live 
prudently  and  honourably  and  jvftly,  without  living 
pleafurably.     Epic,  in  Laert.  1.  10.  f.  132. 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  Countryman  Tho- 
mas Hobbesy  though  he  profeffedly  explodes  all  this 
Doctrine  concerning  Ends,  yet  feems  infenfibiy  to 
have  eftablifhed  an  End  himfelf,  and  to  have  founded 
it  (like  others)  in  a  certain  Energy  or  Action. 
For  thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  his  Treatife  called 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  Content- 
ment, but  in  Proceeding  ;  and  that  Felicity 

conftjletb,  not  in  Having but  in  Prospering. 

And  again,  fome  time  after,  having  admitted  the 
Comparifon  of  Human  Life  to  a  Race,  he  imme- 
diately fubjoins But  this  Race  we  mujl  fuppofe  to 

have  no  other  Goal,  nor  other  Garland,  but  being 
foremost  and  in  it. 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring  Sentiments  of 
Philofophers  on  the  Subject  of  Ends,  here  treated. 

Note  XLVII.  p.  208. — Yet  it  in  no  man- 
ner TAKES  AWAY  THE  DIFFERENCE  AND  DI- 
STINCTION of  other  things. 3  Cum  enim  vir- 
tutis  hoc  proprium  Jit,  earum  rerum  qua  [tcundum 
naturam  fat,  habere  deleclum  ;  qui  omnia  fie  exaqua- 
verunt,  ui  in  uiramque  partem  it  a  paria  redderent,  uti 
nulla  feleclione  uterentur,  virtutem  ipfam  fujluleruni, 
Cic.  de  Fin.  I.  3.  c  4.  p.  207. 

Qu  1 D  autem  apertius,  quam,  fi  feleclio  nulla  fit  ah 
lis  rebus,  qua  contra  naturam  Jint,  earum  rerum  qua 
Jint  fecundum  naturam,  tollatur  omnis  ea,   qua  queer a- 

tur 
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tur  laudelurque  prudeniia?    Cic.  de  Fin.'  1.  3.  c  9. 
p.  227. 

Deinceps  cxplicatur  differentia  reruni :  quamji  non 
ullam  ejje  dicer  emus,  conf under  etur  omnis  vita,  ut  ab 
Arijione  ;  nee  n'dum  fapientia  munus  aut  opus  invenire- 
tur,  cum  inter  eas  res,  quce  ad  vitam  de  gen  dam  pertine- 
rent,  nihil  omn'ino  inter  eJJ'et  j  neque  ullum  deleSium  haberi 
oporteret.  Itaque  cum  eJJ'et  Jalis  conjlitutum,  id  Jolurn  effe 
bonum  quod  ejfet  honejium,  (J  id  malum  frAum  quodturpe; 
turn  inter  haze  &  ilia,  qua  nihil  valerent  ad  beate  mije- 
reve  vivendum,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  differ  rent,  effe  volue- 
runt,  ut  effent  eorum  alia  ajlimabilia,  alia  contra,  alia 
neutrum.     Ibid.  1.  3.  c.  15.  p.  246. 

CiETERA  an  tern,  etfi  nee  bona  nee  mala  effent,  ta- 
men alia  fecundum  naturam  dicebat,  alia  natura  effe 
contraria  :  iis  ipjis  alia  intcrjefia  &  media  numerabat. 
Acad^  1.  1.  c.  1 1.  p.  46.     See  Dial.  p.  187. 

Note  XLVIII.  p.   208.      It    suppresses  no 

SOCIAL     AND    NATURAL    AFFECTIONS,    &C.~]      As 

much  has  been  faid  concerning  the  Stojc  Apathy, 
or  Infenfibility  with  reJpeSi  to  Paffion,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  inquire,  what  were  their  real  Senti- 
ments on  this  SubjecT:. 

ITflt6©J,  which  we  ufually  render  a  Paffion,  is  al- 
ways rendered  by  Cicero,  when  fpeaking  as  a  Stoic, 
Perturbatio,  a  Perturbation.  As  fuch  therefore  in  the 
fir  ft  place  we  fay  it  ought  always  to  be  treated. 

The  Definition  of  the  Term  •srafi^*,   as  given 
by  thefe  Philofophers,  was  opfAin  zjAtovcc^xa-a,  trans- 
lated  by  Cicero,   Appetitus  vebementior.       Tufc.  1.  4. 
c.  9.  p.   273.     Now  this  Definition  may  be  more 
Y  3  eafily 
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eafily  explained,  if  we  firfl  inquire,  what  they  meant 
by  oppn.  'Opp-'ii  they  defined  to  the  tyoo^x  ^v'/^m;  ini 
t»,  a  Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul  toward  fomething. 
Stob.  Eel.  Ethic,  p.  175.  A  zc-a'G^  therefore,  or 
Per •turbi.ii 'on ,  rnuft  have  been,  according  to  their  De- 
finition, a  Tendency  or  Motion  of  the  Soul,  vjhich  was 
excejfive  and  beyond  Bounds.  Stobceus,  from  whom 
this  Definition  is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it  ob- 
ferves,  £  Xiyti  TXiQvY.v'ix  zrXiovxt^siv,  xXX  jjJji  tv 
■&Xtovd<ry.'j)  £<rx'  a  yxp  Swocpti,  paXXov  J1  ivipyax — 
that  Zeno  (its  Author)  does  not  call  a  UccQ&  fome- 
thing capable  by  Nature  to  pafs  into  Excefs,  but  fome- 
thing actually  in  Excefs  already,  as  having  its  Effencet 
not  in  mere  Capacity ;,  but  in  Aeluality.  Eel.  Eth.  p.  159. 

ThereIs  another  Definition  of  the  fame  Term, 
which  makes  it  to  be  n  olxoy!^  kzi  uocpx  (pvtrw  u/up^?? 
.y.im<ri$t  a  Motion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to 
Nature.  D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  110.  Andronicus  Rhodius 
adds,  to  this  latter  Definition,  the  Words,  <?»'  w- 
7myiiv  xxkx  r,  dyotvis,  •  from  the  Opinion  of  fomething 
Good  or  Evil.  Ui^i  n«9.  p.  523.  So  that  its  whole 
Ideas  is  as  follows.  A  Perturbation,  or  Stoic  Pajfion, 
is  a  Motion  of  the  Soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to 
Nature, .  arifing  from  the  Opinion  of  fomething  Good 
or  E:oil.  Thefe  laft  Words,  founding  the  IIa0©-» 
or  Perturbation  an  Opinion,  correfpond  to  what  Cicero 
fays,  where  he  gives  it  as  the  Sentiment  of  the 
Stoic  Pbilofopbers,  cm>ies  perturbaiiones  judicio  fieri  & 
opinione,  Tufc.  1.  4.  c  7.  p.  276.  Laertius  informs 
US,  that  they  even  made  the  Perturbations  thetnflves  to 
be  f'udgments,  AokiT  $1  xvlo7?  tx  zyx^n  y.oi(rnq  thxi, 
Laert.  1.  7.  f.  1 1 1.  He  fubjoins  an  Inftance  to  illuf- 
trate«      Ht£  yxp  (piXapyvptx  vTrlXr^i^   $$■»  tS  to  xp~ 

yvgiov 
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yv^iov  xaMv  sTvui.  For  thus  (fays  he)  the  Love  of 
Money  is  the  Judgment  or  Opinion,  that  Money  is  a 
thing  good  and  excellent.  Plutarch  records  the  lame 
Sentiment  of  theirs,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ample 
manner.  na6©-' — \oy1&  movr^o;  nat  ccV.cAaj-©-5,  iv. 
(pavXrtg  xa.)  ^ir^xflrifxivni;  Hgitrius  arty'ofyoTVlloi  xa*  pW|U,»]l> 
Tzrpo<rAa£wi/.  A  Perturbation  is  a  vitious  and  intern- 
perate  Reafcning,  which  ajjumes  Vehemence  and  Strength 
fro?n  bad  and  erroneous  Judgment.  Mor.  p.  441.  D. 
To  thefe  Teftimonies  may  be  added  that  ofTbcmiflius. 
—>%  ov  nxzug  oi  octto  ZsYiVtovog,  rot  TsavT}  rrig  o,i.&pw7ri- 
vr,?  yv%Yi$  ra  Xoytt  Si^ffio'pag  ilvui  tiOe/aevch,  Ka) 
Xoyn  xpiVei?  M/AapTjjjtA^vaCj  Themift.  Paraph,  in  Ari- 
flot.  de  Anima,  L.  3.  p.  90  b.  Edit.  Aldincz. 

The  Subftance  of  what  is  faid  above,  feems  to 
amount  to  this;  that  IlaO®-3,  in  a  Stoic  Senfe,  implied 
a  Perturbation,  and  not  a  Pcfjion,  and  that  fuch  Per- 
turbation meant  an  irrational  and  violent  Motion  of 
the  Soul,  founded  on  Opinion  or  Judgment,  which  was 
erroneous  and  faulty. 

Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Man  of 
perfect  Character  (according  to  their  Hypo- 
thefts)  mnft  of  neceflity  be  aVa0«f,  Apathetic, 
or  void  of  Perturbation.  For  fuch  a  Cha- 
racter, as  has  been  fhewn,  implies  perfeSi  Reftitude 
ofConducl.  But  perfect  Rectitude  of  Conduct  im- 
plies perfeel  Reftnude  of  Judgment  j  and  fuch  Recti- 
tude of  Judgment  excludes  all  Error  and  wrong  Judg-  \ 
menf:  But  if  Error  and  wrong  Judgment,  then  Pirtur- 
bation  of  confequence,  which  they  fuppofe  to  be  de- 
rived from  thence  alone. 

That  this  was  the  Senfe,  in  which  they  under- 

ftood  Apathy,  we  have  their  own  Authority,  as 

Y  4  given 
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given  us  by  Laertius.  Oatn  oi  k,  aVa&ij  tlv&y  tc\> 
cofpovy  aia.  to  otvii^Trlcolov  tjvxi.  Laert.  J.  7.  p.  I J  7. 
They  fay   the   wife  Man  is  apathetic,  by  being  fuperior. 

to  Error by  being  fuperior  to  Error,  if  they  may 

be  credited  thcmfelv.es  j  not,  as  for  the  molt  part; 
we  abfimily  imagine,  by  being  fuperior  to  all  Senfei 
£nd  Feeling,  and  AffieSiion.  The  Sentence  imme- 
diately following  the  foregoing,  looks  as  if  thefe 
Philojophers,  had  ioiefeen,  how  likely  they  were 
to  be   mifunderftood.       Elyoc.1  at  >t,  aAAov   ctnaf),}  tov 

(pCtuKoV,   tf   \<T<j)  XtyOftlVOV  TW    CKAnpUj  KOtl    aTOcVlCJ 

There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  Apathetic  Man,  who  is 
bad ;  who  is  the  fame  in  Character,  as  the  hard  and 
inflexible.  To  the  fame  Purpofe  Epicleins.  'Ov  £i? 
yoto  fj<t  iivoti  d-Trotf)?,)  &?  a^jptaw*,  «AA«  tx$  wighs 
rr,pavlot  rag  (pv<r(>iag  Xp  eVjOiT^fj  wj  £va"sS>},  us  vict[9  u>S 
d.$iX(poVy  VS  Tzdli^x,    cog  tsqXitw.       FOR    I    AM    NOT 

to  be  Apathetic,  like  a  Statue,  but  I  am 
withal  to  obferve  Relations ,  both  the  natural  and 
adventitious ;  as  the  Man  of  Religion,  as  the  Son,  as 
ihe  Brother,  as  the  Father j  us  the  Citizen.  Arr.  Epich 
1,  3.  c.  2.  p.  359. 

Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in  the 
fame  Chapter,  rL-tG©^  yotg  uAXwg  x  yivtlixi,  h  pri 
CPt'fczoog  otTrolvyxjotvisric^  yj  iKKXiQ-iCog  7Z£pnrnrix<TKSt 
that  a  Pertw  bation  in  no  other  xvay  ever  atifes,  but 
either  when  a  Defzre  is  fruflrated,  or  an  Averfion 
fulls  into  that  which  it  would  avoid.  Where  it  is  ob- 
servable, that  he  does  not  ma'ke  either  Defire  or 
Averfion,  TJx^ri,  or  Perturbations,  but  only  the  Cauft 
of  Perturbations,  when  erroneoufjy  conducted. 

Agreeably   to  this,   in  the  fecond   Chapter  of 
the  Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  Precepts  about  the 

Con- 
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Conduct  and  Management  of  thefe  two  AJfecliom 

Not  a  word  is  faid  about  lopping  off  either  ;  on  the 
contrary,  Averfion  we  are  directed  how  to  employ 
immediately,  and  Define  we  are  only  ordered  to  fuf- 
pend  for  the  prefent,  becaufe  we  want  a  proper  Sub- 
ject, of  fit  Excellence  to  excite  it. 

To  this  may  be  added,  what  the  fame  Philofo- 
pher  fpeaks,  in  his  own  Perfon,  concerning  himfelf. 
Arr.  Epiii.    i.    I.    c.    2  1.       Ej/w  ph  oipxs[Aa.i,    oa>  o^i- 

yocpcci  Xy  iKHXivui  xctjcc  (puan -/,  for  my  party  am 

jatisfied  and  contented-,  if  I  can  desire  and  avoid 
agreeably  to  Nature.  He  did  not  remain  it  feems 
diffatisfied,  till  he  had  eradicated  thefe  Affections ; 
but  he  was  fatisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural 
life. 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stole  Senti- 
ment, that  as  the  vitious  Man  had  his  maQn,  or  Per- 
turbations ;  fo  oppofed  to  thefe,  had  the  Virtuous  his 
'Eu7r«G«'a»,  his  Eupathies  or  Well  feelings,  tranflated 
by  Cicero  ConJlanUa.  The  three  chief  of  thefe  were 
B'aArio-i?,  Will,  defined  c'f^K  ivXoy<^>,  rational 
Define;  'EvhatQuqc,  Caution,  defined.  ''ExxXktu 
hkoy^,  rational  Averfion-,  and  X«^«,  Joy,  defined 
iVapcrj?  tuXoy©*,  rational  Exultation.  To  thefe  three 
principal  Eupathies  belonged  many  fubordinate  Species; 
iuch  as  evvoix,  a,ytx.irv\7i<;,  oli£usf  ri^ig,  Ivtppoe-vvy, 
luGu/Aia,  &c.  See  LaertA.  7.  f.  115,  116.  Andron. 
Rhod.  73-^j  -srolQuv.      Cic.  Tafc.  1.  4.  c.  6. 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  Character  of  a  Stoic, 
and  in  explaining  their  Syftem,  ufe  the  following 
expreffions.  Pertinere  autem  ad  rem  arbitrantur,  in- 
telligi  natura  fieri,  ut  libsri  a  parentibus  amcntur ;  a 

qu$ 
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quo    initio  profeclam  cormnunem    bumani  generis  focie- 

'  totem  perfequuntur.     De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  19      The  fame 

Sentiment   of   the   Stoics   is    recorded  by   Laertius. 

$x<r)  S\  (o»  Srwtxoj)  k)  rr,v  zr^oq  rx  t'zkvx  $i?^oropylxv 

(pvcriytvjv  shoii  aulotV They  fay  Parental  Jffeclion  is 

natural  to  them.  1.  7.  f.  120. 

Again,  foon  after,  in  the  fame  Treatife  de  Nim- 
bus, ^hiodque  nemo  in  fumma  folitudine  vitam  agere 
velit,  ne  cum  infinita  quidem  voluptatum  abundantia  \ 
facile  intelligitury  nos  ad  conjundionem  congrcgationem- 
que  hominum,  &  ad  naiuralem  communitatem  effe  nato'. 
So  Laertius.  '  AX\x  ph  scT  Iv  \(>r>pl&  (Cpa<n)  (3»w<r/|a» 
0  <r7raJa*oj*  xoivwviKoq  yxo  (picm,  t£  ETpaxli/COJ. 
The  virtuous  Man  (fay  they,  the  Stoics)  will  never 
be  for  living  in  Solitude  ;  for  he  is  by  Nature  facial ',  and 
formed  for  Acliony  1.  7.  f.  123. 

Again,  Cicero,  in  the  above-cited  Treatife.  Cum 
cut  em  ad  tuendos  confervandofque  homines  hominem 
natum  effe  videamus ;  confentaneum  ejl  huic  naturat 
ut  fapiens  velit  gerere,  &  adminijlrare  rempublicam  ; 
atque  ut  e  natura  vivat3  uxorem  adjungere,  &  velle  ex 
ea  liber os.  Ne  amores  quidan  fancies  a  fapiente  alienos 
ejfe  crbitrantur<  'Ut  vera  confervetur  omnis  homini 
erga  hominem  focietas,  cenjunclio,  caritas  ;  £ff  emolumenta 

iff  deirimenta cdrnmunia  effe  voluerunt.     De  Fin.  1. 

3.  c.  20,  21. 

In  Epicletus  the  leading  Duties,  or  moral  Offices 
of  Man ,  are  enumerated  as  follows.  rioXiTivso-Qxi, 
yxpiiVy  ZtTcucWoiacrGdUjS'foii  <ri&u\),yonuv  ETn^Aao-Qaj, 
KifcQeAs  Igiyux^xiy  IxKhlvuVy  op^p,  a(pop(u«v,  cJj  snxrov 

TBTWU 
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tstwi/  &T  zjoihv,  wf  zrttpviietfAtv.  Arr.  Ep'ifl.  1.  3.  c.  7. 
p.  386.  The  fame  Sentiments  may  be  found  repeated 
both  in  Stobaus  and  Laertius. 

I  shall  only  add  one  more  Sentiment  of  thefe 
Philofopbers,  and  that  is  concerning  Friend/hip.     hi- 

7 bey  fay  that  Friend/hip  exijis  among  the  Virtuous  only. 
Laert.  1.  7.  f.  124. 

The  Sum  of  thefe  Quotations  appears  to  be  this  ; 
that  the  Stoics,  in  the  Cbaraflei  of  their  virtuous 
Many  included  rational  Defer  e%  Averfwn,  and  Exul- 
tation ;  included  Love  and  parental  A ^fj xt :ifi on  \  Friend- 
fliip,  and  a  general  Charity  or  Benevolence  to  all  Man- 
kind; that  they  confidered  it  as  a  Duty,  arifing  from 
our,  very  Nature,  not  to  negle£t  the  Welfare  of  pub- 
lie  Society,  but  to  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our 
Rank,  to  a£l  either  the  Magi/irate  or  the  private 
Citizen  ;  thai  their  Apathy  was  no  more  than  a 
Freedom,  from  Pe>  turbation,  from  i> rational  and  ex- 
cejfive  Agitations  of  the  Soul;  and  consequently  that 
thefirange  Apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  Charge, 
and  in  the  demoliming  of  which  there  have  been  fo 
many  Triumphs,  was  an  imaginary  Apathy,  for  which 
they  were  no  way  accountable. 

Note  XLIX.  p.  209.  It  rejects  no  Gain, 
not  inconsistent  with  Justice  ]  The  Stoics 
were  fo  far  from  rejecting  Wealth,  when  acquired 
fairly,  that  they  allowed  their  pcrfei"  Alan,  for  the 
fake  of  enriching  himfelf,  to  frequent  the  Courts  of 
Kings,  and  teach  Philofophy  for  a  Stipend.  Thus 
Plutarch  from  a  Treatife  of  Chryfeppus -Tov  ph 

(T0(pQV 
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xai  roJptruxmi/  iir   dfyvpicc — lidor.  p.  1 047.  F. 

So  likewife  the  Stoic  Hecato,  in  his  Treatife  of 
Offices,  as  quoted  by  Cicero ,  Sapientis  cjje,  nihil  con- 
tra more!,  leges,  injlituta  facientemy  habere  rationem  rei 
familiaris.  Neque  enim  folurn  nobis  div.tes  eJJ'e  volumus, 
fed  liberis,  propinquisy  amicisy  maximeque  reipublica* 
Singulorum  enim  facilitates  Cif  copiay  divitia  junt  civi- 
tatis.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  15. 

Note  L.  p.  206 Universally  as  far  as 

Virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 
endeavours  to  rendu  llfe,  even  in  the 
most  vulgar  Acceptation,  as  chearful, 
joyous,  and  easy  as  possible,]  Etenim  quod 
fummunt  bonum  a  Stoicis  diatury  Cmvenienter  natures 
vivere^  id  habet  banc  (ut  cpinor)  jententiam,  Cum  vir- 
tute  congruere  Jemper  :  csetera  autem,  quae  fecundum 
naturam  effent,  ita  Iegere,  fi  ea  virtuti  non  repugna- 
rent.     Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  3.  c.  3. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  fpeaking  of  the 
Stoic  Doctrine  concerning  the  external  Convenienciesy 
and  common  Utilities  o^  Life,  delivers  their  Senti- 
ment in  the  following  Words «AA«  xa\  Si^oc  xa- 

y.Ei/uv  ot^ilvtg  tb  <rvv  tztois  xoc)  ctgtlr,g  y.lv*\<;y  fArJtTroTxv 

TOV    <T0%)QV  TViV  Kl^CO^KT^iVYIV    tXl<7§QUy    £t   Uf\    ft'Jlu  JwxloV 

tw  y.ilcl  tuv  ctXXuv  Xck^sTv,  Suppofing  there  lay  Vir- 
tue on  the  one  fidey  attended  with  thefe  Externals,  and 
Virtue  on  the  other  fide,  alone  by  herfelfy  the  wife 
Man  would  never  choofe  that  Virtue y  which  tvas  dejiitute 
andfingley  if  it  was  in  his  Power  to  obtain  that  othery 

which 
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which  was  accompanied  with  thefe  Advantages.  Ui^i  ij/1%. 
p.  157. 

Note  LI.  p.  209.- Nay,  could  it  mend 

the  Condition  of  Existence By   adding 

to  the   amplest  possessions  the  poorest, 
meanest  Utensil,  it  would  in   no  degree 

contemn,  £sV.[] ii   ad  illam  vitam,  qua  cum  vir- 

tute   degatur,  ampul/a  aut  Jirigilis  accedat,  fumpturum 

fapientmi  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  hac  adjediaftnt. De 

Fin.  1.  4.  c.  12.  p.  300. 

Note  LII.  p.  210. — Could  it  indeed  choose 
its  own  LrFE,  it  would  be  always  that, 

WHERE    MOST     SOCIAL    AFFECTIONS    MIGHT    BE 

exerted,  &c.~\  Itemque  magis  ejl  fecandum  naturam, 
pro  omnibus  gentibus  (Ji  pari  pojjit)  confervandis  aut  ju- 
vandis  maximos  labores  mohftiajque  fufcipere,  itmtan- 
tem  Herculem  ilium,  quern  hominum  Jama,  beneficiorwn 
?nemory  in  onciiio  ccclejliurn  conhcavlt,  quam  vi-vere  in 
folitudiney  nan  modo  fine  ullis  mohjiiii,  fd  eiiam  in 
maximis  voluptatibus3  abundantem  omnibus  copiis  ;  -ut 
excellas  etiam  pulchritudine  &  viribus.  ^uocirca  Optimo 
quifque  &  fplendidijp.mo  ingenio  longe  illam  vitam  huis 
anteponit.     Cic  de  OfEc.  1.  3.  c.  5. 

Note    LIU.    p.    ibid.- It    teaches    us 

TO    CONSIDER     LlFE,      AS     ONE    GREAT     IM- 
PORTANT   Drama,     where,     £sV]       Thus 

Jlrijlo  the  Chian Eivca.   yol^  o^oiov   tw    «t/k9m 

V7roxpilii  rem  <ro(plv'  0?  awe  ©eco-tVa  awe  'A^a/xe^vo- 
v©3  wpo<rx7roi/  c&vxXckQy],  ixciTEpov  u7ronpiv£/£u  srpo<ryj- 
Kovl'jcq.  The  wife  Man  is  like  the  good  AElor  5  whtt 
whether  he  ajfutne  the  Characler  $/Ther£tes  or  Aga- 
memnon, 
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memnon,  afis  'either  of  the  two  Parts  with  a  becoming 
Propriety.     D.  Laert.  1.  7.  f.  160. 

This  Companion  of  Life  to  a  Drama  or  Stage- 
play,  feems  to  have  been  a  Comparifon  much  ap- 
proved by  Authors  of  Antiquity.  See  Epitt.  Enchi- 
rid.  c.  17.  and  the  Notes  of  the  late  learned  Editor 
M.  Upton.  See  alfo  M.  Anton.  1.  12.  f.  36.  and  the 
Notes  of  Gataker.  Plat*  Gorg.  p.  512.  T.  1.  Ed.  Serr. 

Note  LIV.  p.  211.— — It  accepts  all  the 

JOYS  DERIVED  FROM  THEIR  SUCCESS,  &C.  It 
FIXES    NOT,    LIKE    THE    MANY,    ITS    HAPPINESS 

on  Success  alone,  &c.~\  One  of  the  wifefl:  Rules 
that  ever  was,  with  refpetl  to  the  Enjoyment  of  External 
good  Fortune,  is  that  delivered  by  Epidletus ;  to  enjoy 
it,  a;  SiSoloa,  k,  tip"  o<rov  $£$01  at,  in  fuch  manner  as 
it  is  given,  and  for  fuch  Time  as  it  is  given,  remem- 
bring  that  neither  of  thefe  Conditions  we  have  the 
Power  to  command.  See  Arr.  EpicJ,  1.  4.  c.  1.  p.  556. 
See  alfo  p.  573.  of  the  fame. 

Note  LV.  ibid.     On  the  contrary,  when 

THIS  HAPPENS,  IT  IS  THEN  IT  RETIRES  INTO 
ITSELF,    AND  REFLECTING    ON    WHAT    IS    FAIR, 

what  is  laudable,  &c.~\  See  before,  p.  322, 
J'fAWJ  Si  not)  iv  tsto»?  SixXctpwsij   &c. 

Note  LVI.  p.  212.  All  Men  pursue  Good,- 
&c]  This  is  a  Principle  adopted  by  all  the  Stoics j 
and  inculcated  thro'  every  part  of  the  DifTertations 
of  Epifietus.  Take  an  example  or  two  out  of  many. 
<&u<n?  $  (Xuth  tffavloq,  to  cJkoxsjv  to  dyx^ov,  (piwytiv  to 
XKKOV— — —  ta  n/o\^  d<yst,§8  (Tufj/EVJf iPQV    -IS'iv.        It  is  the 

Nature 
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Nature  of  every  one  to  purfue  Good,  and  fly  Evil 

for  nothing  is  more  intimately  allied  to  us  than  Good. 
•  Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  4.  c.  5.  p.  606.  Again,  /.  2.  c.  22. 
p.  313.  n«v  Zcooi/  %$eu  btoj?  unuoolxiy  us  rto  l$io) 
cvp(pi(>ovli.  To  nothing  is  every  Animal  fo  intimately 
allied,  at  to  its  own  peculiar  Welfare,  and  In- 
terest. 

So  Cicero.  Omnes  enim  expetimus  utilitatem, 
ad  eamque  rapimur,  nee  facere  aliter  ullo  modo  pojjfumus. 
De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  28.  Platon.  Gorg.  p.'4&8.  T.  1. 
Edit.  Serr.  ibid.  p.  499.  E. 

Note  XVII.  p.  213. ^All  derived  from 

Externals  must  fluctuate,  as  they  fluc- 
tuate.]    See  before,  p.  126,  130,  133. 

Note  LVIII.  Ibid. When  we  place  the 

Sovereign  Good  in   Mind. ]     Daemon    or 

Genius  means  every  Man's  particular  Mind,  and 

Reasoning  Faculty.    &jxijji.uv arc?  §i  Iftv  0 

Ejeajra  vSg  xa.i  Xoy(&>.  M.  Anton.  1.  5.  p.  27.  Ge- 
niittn  ejfe  uniufcujufque  animum  rationalem  ;  &  idea  effe 
Jingulos  fmgulorum — Varro  in  Fragm.  It  is  from  this 
Interpretation  of  Genius^  that  the  Word,  which  in 
Greek  expreffes  Happiness,  is  elegantly  etymolo- 
gized to  mean  a  Goodness  of  Genius  or  Mind. 
'EvoxtfAoviot.  Ift  Sxiftuv  ayx^oq.  M.  Anton.  1.  7.  f.  17. 
See  -Gataker  on  *  the  Place.  The  Sentiment  came 
originally  from  the  old  Academics.     See  before,  page 


Note  LIX.  p.  214.- Behold  the  true 

and   perfect   Man:  that   Ornament,  &c  ] 

^uam  gravis  vero,  quam  magnijzca,  quam  conflans  con- 

4  firitpf 
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ficitur  perfona  fapientis  ?  Qui,  cum  ratio  docuerit,  quod 
honeftum  efjet,  id  effe  jolum  bonum,  femper  fit  neceffs 
eft  beatus,  vereque  omnia  ijia  nomina  pojjideat,  qua 
inrideri  ab-  imper'uis  jolent.  Reclius  enim  appeilabitur 
rex,  quam  Tarqumius,  qui  nee  Je  nee  Juos  regere  po- 
tuit :  reclius  magijler  popu.i,  &c.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  3. 
c.  22.  p.  269.  Ergo  b'tCy  quijquii  eft,  qui  moderatione 
&  canjiantia  quietus  animo  eft,  Jibique  ipfe  placatus ; 
tit  nee  tabefcat  moleftiis,  nee  frangatur  timore,  nee  fi- 
tienter  quid  expetens  ardeat  defiderii,  nee  alacritate  futili 
gejliens  deliquefcat ;  ii  eji  fpiens,  quern  quarinius,  is  eji 
beatus  :  eui  nihil  humaruirum  rerum  ant  intolerabile  ad  de- 
mittendum  animum,  aut  nimis  Icetabile  ad  ecferendum  vi- 
deri  potefi.  Quid  enim  videatur  ei  magnum,  £sV.  Tufc. 
Difp.  1.  4.  c.  17.  p.  1.98. 

NoteLX.  p.  215. Would  not  your  Sys- 
tem in  such  a  Case  a  little  border  upon 
The  Chimerical  ?  &c.~\  Cbryfippus  feeras  to 
have  been  fenfible  of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
PafTage  of  his,  preferred  in  Plutarch*  A10  v.x\  <J»«. 
tjjw  virseQoX'/iv  T»Tr  fxiyi^xq  Xj  T3  xx\Ax;f  zxKcca-fAxiri 
doxxpiv  hpoia,  hiyuv,  jt,  a  xxtx  tci»  ai/9pw7rev  ku\ 
tWV  ccvQpoo7rwnv  Quo-iv.  For  this  reafon,  thro'  the  excef- 
Jive  Greatnefs  and  Beauty  of  zvhat  we  ofjert,  we  ap- 
pear to  fay  things  which  look  like  Fictions,  and  not  fucb 
as  are fuitable  to  Man  and  human  Nature.  Mor<> 
1041.  F. 

Note  LXI.  p,  216. — In  antient  Days, 

When  Greece,  &c.~]  See  Cic.  de  Invent.  I.  2.  c.  1. 
See  alfo  Maximus.  Tyrius,  Dijf.  23.  />.  277.  of  the 
late  Quarto  Edition  •,  and  Xenoph.  Memor.  1.  3.  c,  10. 

Note 
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Note  LXIL  p.  219. No   where   in   any 

PARTICULAR  NATURE  IS  THE  PERFECT  CHA- 
RACTER to  be  seen  1NTIRE.]  The  Stoics  them- 
felves  acknowledged,  as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alex- 
andria, that  their  o  votyU,  or  perfect  Man,  was 
difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  degree  ;  cW*u- 
£et<§P  zratvv  ctpoSox.  Strom,  p.  438.  Sextus  Empi- 
ricus  gives  it  as  their  Opinion,  that  they  had  never  as 
yet  found  him,  ^X^ '  T8  *'JV  *"*uf-TS  0W&  v.dX  «  J]ay 
tH  Gro£p«.      Adv.  Phyf.  p.  582.  Edit.  Lipfienf. 

What  Sextus  fays,  feems  to  be  confirmed  by 
Cicero,  who,  fpeaking  in  his  Offices  the  Language  of 
a  Stoic,  has  the  following  Expreffions  Nee  veroi 
turn  duo  Deciiy  aut  duo  Scipicnes,  fortes  viri  commemo- 
rantur,  aut  cum  Fabricius  Arijiidefve  jufli  nominantur  • 
aut  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  ab  his  juftitia,  tanquam  a 
Sapientibus,  petitur  exempium.  Nemo  enim  horum 
sic  Sapiens  e/?,  ut  Sapientem  volumus  intelUgi. 
Nee  it,  qui  fapientes  habiti  funt,  ~&  nominati,  M.  Cato 
&  C.  Lalius,  fapientes  fuerunt ;  ne  illi  quidern  feptem  3 
fed  ex  mediorum  qfficiorum  frequentia  fimilitudinem 
quondam  gerebant,  fpeciemque  fapientum.  De  Offic 
1.  3.  c  4.  Again,  in  his  Lcslius,  fpeaking  of  the 
fame  confummate  Wifdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia  quam 
adhuc  mortalis  nemo  efl  confecutus. 

So  too  ^uintilian.  £)uodfi  defuit  his  viris  fumma 
virtus,  fit  quarentibus,  an  oratores  fuerint,  refpondebot 
quo  modo  Stoici,  ft  interrogeniur,  an  Sapiens,  Zeno, 
an  Cleanthes,  an  Chryjippus,  refpondeant ;  magnos  qui' 
dem  illos  ac  venerabiles ;  non  tamen  id,  quod  natura  ho- 
Z  minis 
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minis  fummam  babet>  confecutos.  Inft.  Orat.  I.  12.  C.  I. 
p.  721,  722.  Edit.  Caper. 

So  likewife  Seneca :  Scis,  quern  nunc  bonum  virum 
dicam  ?  Hujus  fecundae  not  a.  Nam  ille  alter  for- 
taj/e,  tanquam  pbcenix,  Jemel  anno  quingente/imo  najci- 
tur.     Epifl.  42. 

Note  LXIII  p.  219 1  might  inform  you 

OF    THE     NATURAL  V  R  E-E  MINENCE,    AND    HIGH 

Rank  of  specific  Ideas.]  See  Cicero  in  his 
Orator^  near  the  Beginning.  Sed  ego  Jic  Jlaiuo^  nihil 
ejje  in  ullo  genere  tarn  pulcbrum,  quo  non,  &e.  &c.  See 
alfo  the  Verfes  of  Boethius  before  cited,  Note  XVII. 
p.  295. 

Note  LXIV.  p.  220,  221. — An  Exemplar  of 
Imitation,  which  tho'  none  we  think 
can  eojjal;  yet  all  at  least  may  fol- 
LOW  -an  Exemplar,  &c]  Seneca  gives  it  as  a 

general  Confeflion  of  the  greatejl  Philosophers,  that 
the  Doctrine  they  taught,  was  not  quemadmodum  ipfi 
'vherent}fed  quemadmodum  vivendum  effet.  Devitd 
beatd,  c.  18. 

There  appears  indeed  to  be  one  common 
Reasoning  with  refpect  to  all  Models,  Exem- 
plars, Standards,  Correctors,  whatever  we 
call  them,  and  whatever  the  Subjects ,  which  they 
are  deftined  to  adjufl.  According  to  this  Reafoning, 
if  a  Standard  be  /^perfect  than  the  Subject  to  be 
adjufted,  fuch  Adjufting  (if  it  may  be  fo  called)  be- 
comes a  Detriment.     I^t  be  but  equally  perfect,  then 

is 
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is  the  Adj  lilting  fuperfuous.  It  remains  therefore 
that  it  mult  be  more  perfecl,  and  that  to  any  Tran- 
fcenddnce,  any  Accuracy  conceivable.  For  fuppofe  a 
Standard  as  highly  accurate,  as  can  be  imagined.  If 
the  Subjects  to  be  adjufted  have  a  Nature  fui table , 
then  will  they  arrive,  by  fuch  Standard,  to  a  degree  of 
Perjeclion,  which  thro'  a  Standard  lefs  accurate  they 
could  never  poflibly  attain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
Subjects  be  apt  Jo  far  capable,  the  Accuracy  of  the 
Standard  will  never  be  a"  hindrance,  why  they  fhould. 
not  become  as  perfecl  t  as  their  Nature  will  admit. 

It  feems  to  have  been  from  fome  fentiments  of 
this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned  their  0  ao(pog,  or 
perfecl  Charatler,  with  Attributes  fo  far  fuferior  to 
ordinary  Humanity.     'Ejan/©-'  oASt©J,  ixuv((jy>  aV^ofr- 

&«f,     tKtTv®3      Civlx^KYiq,     fJ.XKXOl\^>,     T£Af»@P 'TjiVaS 

he  was  fortunate  $  'twas  he  was  above  want  ;  'twas  he 
was  felf-fujfcient,  and  happy,  and  perfett.  PlutareH. 
Mor.  1068.  B.     See  Note  LXII. 

Some  Philofophers  have  gone  fo  far,  as  not  to  reft 
fatisfied  with  the  mcft  perfecl  Idea  of  Humanity,  but 
to  fubftitute  for  our  Exemplar^  even  the  fupreme 
Being,  G  0  d  H I M SE  L F.  Th us  Pl  a  T o ,  in  h is  Thecetetu st 
makes  the  great  Object  of  our  endeavours,  to  be 
ofAoiuxns  rw  3"£«  u.xi<x  to  iuvxlov,  the  becoming  like  to 
God,  as  far  as  in  our  power.  He  immediately  ex- 
plains, what  this  refemblance  is.  'O^oiWis  §\,  Ji'* 
nonov  k,  otrtov  [Asia  (pgovr<crsu;  •ysvia-Qxi.  It  is  the  be* 
coming  ju ft  and  holy,  along  with  Wifclom  or  Prudence. 
Plat.  torn.  1.  p.  176.  Edit.  Serrani.  See  this  Sentiment 
explained  by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Voces  Porpb.-p.j;.  See 
alfo  Ariftotle's  Ethics,  L.  10.  C.  8.  p.  465. 

Z  a  The 
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The  Go/pel  appears  to  favour  the  fame  Hypothecs. 
Be  ye  therefore  perfefl,  even  as  your  Father  which 
is  in  Heaven  is  per  fed.     Matt.  v.  48. 

"What  has  been  above  faid,  will  be,  it  is  hoped, 
a  fufficient  Apology  for  the  Tranfcendence  of  the  Cha- 
"    raster  defcribed  in  the  Dialogue. 

Note  LXV.  p.  221.  The  Proficiency  of 
Socrates— was  sufficent  to  convince  us — 
that   some  Progress,  &c]    See  Diog.  Laert. 

1.    7.    C.    91.    p.    420.        TfnfAYIPlOV   $\   TO    V7T0CpKTriV   UVOU 

rviv  d^flrtv—To  ytvivQou  iv  z3-poxo7r«  t»?  Wf^l  2o;xpaT»]i', 
?%  kioyivWy   &£» 

Note  LXVI.  p.  Ibid. — Nor  was  the  Prize, 

AS     USUAL,     RESERVED    ONLY     TO    THE     FIRST  ; 
BUT    ALL,    WHO   RUN,    MIGHT    DEPEND    UPON  A 

Reward,  having,  &V.]  Verum  ut  tranfeundi  [pes 
nonjit,  magna  tamen  eji  dignitas  fubfequendi.  QuincT:. 
Lift.  1.  12.  c.  J 1.  p.  760.  Exigo  itaque  a  me,  non  ut 
eptimis  parfim,  fed  ut  malts  mtlior.  Senec.  de  Vita 
beata,  c.  17.  'Ou&  yap  MtAwv  vropoit,  x)  o/aw?  ax 
a/i*£Aw  t»  {rufAOtl®*'  «Je  Kp  oiV©^,  x)  opus  ax  o/aeAw 
tH?  x/wew?*  a$'  cnrXuq  aAXH  twos  t*ij  iTn^iXtlag,  Six 
ryv  of7ro<yvx<riv  ruv  axpuv,  d(piro(,y.tQx,  For  neither 
Jhall  I  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  negleft  not  my  Body  ;  nor 
Crcefus,  and  yet  I  neglecl  not  my  Efiate ;  nor  in  general 
do  we  defift  from  the  proper  Care  of  any  thing,  thro? 
Defpair  of  arriving  at  that,  which  is  fupreme.  Arr. 
Epift.  1.  1.  c.  2.  See  alfo  Horat.  EpijU.  1.  1.  1. 
t.  28,  Be 

Note 
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Note  LXVII.  p.  225. This  whole  Uni- 
verse  is  on-e  City  or  Commonwealth — ] 

'O  xoVjw^  %r<&>   (aix  tzoXh;   lf\ Arr.  Epicl.  1.  3. 

c.  24.  p-  486.  This  was  a  Stoic  Doctrine,  of  which 
Epicletus  and  the  Emperor  Marcus  make  perpetual 
mention.     See  of  the  laft,  /.  12./  36. 

So  Cicero ,  TJniverfus  hie  mundus  una  civitas  com- 
munis Deorum  at  que  hominum  exiftumandus.  De  Legg. 
1.  I.  c.  7.  p.  29.  See  De  Fin.  1.  3.  c.  19.  De  Nat. 
Dear.  1.  2.  c.  62. 

Note  LXVIII.  p.  227. Hence  the  Mind 

TRULY  WISE,  QUITTING  THE  STUDY  OF  PAR- 
TICULARS, tsfr.]  The  Platonics,  confidering  Sci- 
ence as  fomething  ajcertained,  definite,  and  Jleady, 
would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  Objecl,  which  was 
vague,  infinite,  and  pajfive.  For  this  reafon  they 
excluded  z\\  Individuals,  or  Objects  of  Sense, 
and  (as  Ammonius  exprefles  it,)  raifed  themfelves,  in 
their  Contemplations,  from  Beings  particular  to  Be- 
ings universal,  and  which  as  fuch,  from  their  own 
Nature,  were  eternal  and  definite.  The  whole  Paf- 
fage  is  worth  tranferibing.  Eigvlai  on  n  (piXo<ro(pix, 
yvwcris  T&xvluv  rw  ovlwv  q  Ivlot   ifiv.      'E£riTri<rxv  Zv  ot 

(phhOGOtpOl)    Til/a    XV   TpOTQV   ytVUVlXi   TUV    IvluV   l7nfYiU.0r- 

vtq'    -H)  iTni^vi    icopwv  t«  KXloi  (Atpog  ytwnot  t£  tpQccfilx 

oZlX,   £TJ   <k   kJ     X7TBIDX,    VI   31     iTHffifAri   Xl3iuvh  x)  TZiTVS.- 

pxcy.ivuv  If)  yvuaris  (to  yxo  yvufov  fixXilxz  wo  tUj 
yvoccBug  TzrtciXxy.£xvto:Qxi'  to  31  xm^ou  UTrtf>l\r\7r\oi>) 
ccvriyxyov  zxvlxg  cctto  twv  (aboikuiv  sVj  tu  xxtyoXv, 
a'i3ix  ovlx  xxi  TzncB^xap.ivx.   *£lg  yotp  (fiwiv  o  YIXxtwv9 

%  3  'ETriffyn 
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E7rirvj|M,vi  'ei£»]j«j,  rxoi(>x  to  a?  'EffiVajnv  vy-as  na)  ooov 
Tit«  Tjpoccyav  ruv  Tzpxypotruv'  thto  a\  zcfoj^&jOtfG* 
JW  t*js  £t?  t«  ica:0oA«  dva,Spo[ji.rlg.  Ammonius  in  his 
Preface  to  Porphyry  s  Ifagoge,  p.  14.  Edit.  8vo. 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn  it  was  the  Advice 
pf  Plato,  with  refpect  to  the  Progrefs  of  our  Specu- 
lations and  Inquiries,  when  we  proceed  Synthetically, 
that  is  to  fay,  fromfirjl  Principles  downwards^  that 
we  mould  defend  from  thoje  higher  Genera,  which  in- 
clude it lany  fub ordinate  Species,  down  to  the  loweji  RanH^ 
of  Species,  thofe  zvhich  include  only  Individuals.  But 
here  it  was  his  Opinion,  that  our  Inquiries  JJ)ould flop, 
and,  as  to  Individuals,  let  them  wholly  alone  ',  becaufe 
of  ihcfe  there  could  not  poffibly  be  any  Science.  Ato 
[>-iyp\  TWV  il^KUlCCTUV  0C7TQ    tuv    ysmiulOiTuv     Kxliovlocg 

aT«p£X£At"U£/0      0     liXOiTUV     VTGC\lZ<J§Oa TO.     <?£    UTTllPOl 

(pwiu  lav,  jub  SI  yap  civ  zs-ols  yivi&§xi  txtuu  lin^xynv. 
Porphyr.  Ifagog.  c.  2. 

Such  was  the  Method  of  ancient  Philofophy.  The 
Fafhion  at  prefent  appears  to  be  fomewhat  altered, 
and  the  Bufinefs  of  Philofophers  to  be  little  elfe,  than 
the  collecting  from  every  Quarter,  into  voluminous 
Records,  an  infinite  Number  of  fenfible,  particular, 
and  unconnecledYzGls,  the  chief  Effect  of  which  is  to 
excite  our  Admiration.  So  that  if  that  well-known 
Saying  of  Antiquity  be  true,  it  was  Wonder  which  in- 
duced Men  fitfj  to  philofophize,  we  may  fay  that  Phi- 
lofophy  now  ends,  whence  originally  it  began. 

Note  LXIX.  p.  228.- A  Faculty,  which 

RECOGNIZING    BOTH   ITSELF,     AND     ALL   THINGS 
ELSE,    BECOMES    A  CANON,  a    CORRECTOR,    AND 

a  standard  universal.]      $ee  before,  p.  162. 

In 
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In  Epifietus,  1.  I.  c.  I.  p.  6.  the  Avvxpu;  XoyiKri 
or  reafoning  Power,  is  called  the  Power  n  >c,  dvlviv 
Ssupxcrxi  y^  r  aAAa  zjoculoc.  So  Marcus — Ta  'idiot  rri$ 
Xoyimg  i^up^?"  lotiflw  ogct,  !au/>n/  citx^poT,  ike.  The 
Properties  of  the  reajoning  Soul  are,  it  beholdeth  itfelfy 
it  formetb  itfdf,  Sec.  1.  II.  C.   I.     So  again  EpifletuSy 

U7r\f>    (AlU    TH    OPOCU     X?     OCKKStV,      Xy     VT]     AltZ    uVfp    a'ulS 

T8     ^l/,      xj     TWU     (TUf£pJ/C0y     uTpo\     Ctvlo9      VTTif)     xctp7ru>v 
jrYip'jOVf     V7Tif    0JH8,     U7Ttp     SAajtf     tV^UPlfll    TW     -S^a/      ^t£- 

y.vn<ro  J'  ot»  aAAa  ti  (rot  $i.$uy.i  n^u-xlov  u7romuv  tstcov, 
to  ^piKrowEvoi/  a'uToIV,  to  $oxif./.<x£ov,  to  tjii/  afciotv 
taocfH  Xoyixpevov.  For  feeing,  for  hearing,  and  indeed 
for  Life  itfeif  and  the  various  Means  which  co-operate 
to  its  Support  ,  for  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  for  Wine 
and  Oil,  for  all  tbefe  things  be  thankful  to  God :  yet  be 
mindful  that  he  hath  given  thee  Jomething  elfe,  which 
IS  BETTER  than  ALL  these  ;  fomething  which  is 
to  ufe  them,  to  prove  them,  to  compute  the  Value  of 
each.     Arr.  Epic"l.  1.  2.  c.  23  p.  321. 

Note  LXX.  p.  228. That  Master- 
Science,  OF  WHAT  THEY  ARR,  WHERE  THEY 
are,  and  the  End  to  which,  csV.]^  See  Arr? 
Epicl.  1.  2.  c  24.  p.  337. — See  alfo  1.  1.  c.  6.  p.  36. 
and  Per/.  Satyr.  3.  v.  66. 

Note  LXXI.  Ibid. -And  never  wretch- 
edly    DEGRADE     THEMSELVES    INTO    NATURES 

to  them  subordinate.]  See  Arr.  EpiSl.  1.  1. 
C.  3.  p.  21.  A«a  TOiVTyv  t%m  o-vyysviiocv,  oi  f/.h  aVo- 
K\ivotVTig9  Xvxoig  'opoioi  yivopsQx,  cnriroi  ^  zttiQhAoi 
Xj  pAab££><ji*  oi  S\  AsWiv,  txypioi  y^  SypiM&ig  xj 
yv/ipipoi'  01  zyXensg  S  rifAUV  aAw7T£>c£j,  &c.  Thro*  this 
Z  4  Jffinity 
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Affinity  (he  means  our  Affinity  to  the  Body,  or  bafer 
Part)  fame  of  us,  degenerating,  become  like  Wolves, 
faithlejs,  and  treacherous,  and  mifcbievous ;  others,  like 
L>ons,  fierce,  and  favaae,  and  wild',  but  the  greater  Part 
turn  Foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  ivr etched  Animals.  Cum, 
autcm  duobus  modis,  id  e/?,  aut  vi  aut  fraude  fiat  in- 
juria ;  fraus,  quafi  vulpecula,  vis,  leonis  videtur.  Cic. 
de  Offic.  1.  i.  c.  19.  See  alfo  Arr.  Epift.  1.  2.  9. 
p  210.  In  our  own  Language  we  feem  to  allude 
to  this  Degeneracy  of  Human  Nature,  when  we  call 
Men,  by  way  of  reproach,  Sheepijh,  Beartjh,  Hog- 
gifli,  Ravenous,  &c. 

Note  LXXII.  p.  229. That  Reason,  of 

WHICH     OUR      OWN     IS     BUT     A    PARTICLE,     OR 

Spark,  &3V.]- — — a»  U/u%ai  ph  »tw?  Ikt\v  hStfopivott 
j^  crvvcx,(pe7g  tw  Stcp9  arz  uvtu  [xogioc,  isarcci,  jt,  onro<T- 
TraV/Aara. — Arr.  EpiEl.X.  i.  c.  14.  p.  81.- 0  Sat- 

(AUV,     OV     iXCtfti)     THrpOfOCTm     X)     WyBfAOVX     0    ZlVS     l§UXtVy 

dTrotnrxa-fxoc  ixvtZ'  zt©3  Si  If »v  0  Irnxfa  va?  x?  hoy©3. 
Mar.  Ant.  I.  5.  f.  27.  Humanus  auUm  animus,  de- 
cerptus  ex  mente  divind,  cum  nullo  alio  nifi  cum  ipfo  Deo 
(fi  hocfasefl  difiu)  comparari  poteji.     Tufc.  Difp.  1.  5, 

c-  *3-  P-  371- 

Note  LXSIII.  Ibid..    ,    Fit  Actors  in  that 

GENERAL  DRAMA,  WHERE  THOU  HAST  AL- 
LOTTED    EVERY     EEING,     GREAT    AND     SMALL, 

its  proper  Part,  £sV.]  See  before  p.  210.  and, 
NotelAll.  See  alfo  Arr..Epi£l.  1.  3.  c.  22.  p.  444 — 
Xu  inM©3  a'  Slvot<TiZi,  &c.  The  PafTage  is  fublimc 
and  great,  but  tcp  long  to  be  here  inferted. 

Note 
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Note  LXXIV.  p.  230. — Enable  us  to  curb 
Desire,  tsV.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend 
it,  CsV.  Be  our  first  Work  to  have 
escaped,  £sV.]  'Atto'^b  z?ot\  Z70cv}x7rd<nv  ooifyug, 
\vx  zjtote  x,  ivhoyug  cgi%$Yiq.  Abjla'infor  a  time  from 
Defire  altogether,  that  in  time  thou  mayft  be  able  to 
dejire  rationally,  Arr.  Epict.  1.  3.  c.  13.  p.  414. 
Again  the  fame  Author — Xvpegov — offiu  ovk  tp^p- 

(roi[A.ev9  iMtXiirti  zs-^og  povoi  ra  zjgoaiotlixd, To  day 

my  Faculty  of  Defer  e  I  have  not  ufea  at  all ;  my  rfver- 
Jion  I  have  employed  with  rejpecl  only  to  things,  which 
are  in  my  power.  1.  4.  c.  4.  p.  588.  See  alfo  Enchir* 
C.  2.  and  Char  ad.  V.  III.  p.  202.  Plat.  Gorg.  p.  505. 
B.  Tom.  1.  Edit.  Serr.     TXtjn  6*1  ^v^nv — — 

Horace  feemsalfo  to  have  alluded  to  this  Doclrine: 

Virtus  ejit  vitiumfugere ;  &  fapientia  prima, 
Stultitia  caruijfe Epift.  1.  1.  1.  v.  41. 

Note  LXXV.  Ibid. Let  not  our  Love 

THERE    STOP,     WHERE    IT    FIRST    BEGINS,    BUT 

insensibly  conduct  it,  &V.]  See  Plat.  Symp. 
p.  210.  torn.  3.  Edit.  Serrani.      At7  yap,  sCpjj,  tox» 

CfOw?   lOVTOC  £7Tt  TUTQ  ZTpz[[A0l,     «j>p£f<r0a»,     &C. 

Note  LXXVf.  Ibid.- Not  that  little 

casual  Spot,  where,  &c~\  See  Arrian.  Epift, 
1.  1.  c  9.  p.  51.  Socrates  quidem,  cum  rogaretur,  cw 
jatem  fe  ejfe  dicer  ety  Mundanum,  inquit  :  totius  enitn 
mundife  incolam  &  civem  arbitrabatur.  Tufc.  Difp. 
1.  5.  c  37.  p.  427. 

Note  LXXVII.  p.  231. Teach  us  each 

to    Regard  himself,   but  as   a   Part  of 

this 
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THIS  GREAT  WHOLE  ;  a  PaRT,  &r.]  FLaq  Zv 
Xiytrott  tuv  Ihtcj  nvx  Koclx  (pwnv,  &c.  In  what 
Senfe  then  (fays  the  Philofopher,  fince  all  is  referable 
to  one  univerfal  Providence)  are  fome  things  called 
agreeable  to  our  Nature,  and  others  the  contrary  ?  The 
Anfwer  is,  They  are  fo  called,  by  confide  ring  our f elves  as 
detached,  and feparate  from  the  Whole.  For  thus  may 
'  %  fay  °f  ^e  F°ot>  when  conjideredfo  apart,  that  it  is 
agreeable  to  its"  Nature,  to  be  clean  and  free  from  Filth. 
But  if  we  confider  it  as  a  Foot,  that  is,  as  fomething  not 
detached,  but  the  Member  of  a  Body,  it  will  behoove  it 
loth  to  pafs  into  the  Dirt,  and  to  trample  upon  Thorns, 
and  even  upon  occafton  to  be  lopped  off,  for  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  Whole,  Were  not  this  the  cafe,  it  would 
he  no  longer   a  Foot.     Something  therefore  of  this  kind 

JhouJd  we  conceive  with  refpecl  to  ourf elves. TVhat 

art  thou  ?  A  Man.  If  thou  confider  thy  Being  as 
fomething  feparate  and  detached,  it  is  agreeable  to 
thy  Nature,  in  this  View  of  Independence,  to  live 
to  extreme  Age,  to  be  rich,  to  be  healthy.  But  if 
thou  confider  thy f elf  as  a  Man,  and  as  the  Member  of  a 
certain  Whole;  for  the  fake  of  that  Whole,  it  will 
cccafionally  behoove  thee,  at  one  •while  to  be  Jick,  at 
another  while  to  fail  and  rifque  the  Perils  of  Naviga- 
tion, at  another  while  to  be  in  want,  and  at  laft  to  die 
perhaps  before  thy  time.  Why  therefore  dofl  thou  bear 
thofe  Events  impatiently  f  Knowejl  thou  not,  that  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Foot  ceajeth  to  be  a  Foot,  fo  dofl 
thou  too  ceafe  to  be  longer  a  Man  ?  Arr.  Epic~t.  1.  2. 
c.  5.  p.  191. 

Note  LXXVIII.  p.  231. In  as  much  as 

Futurity,  &c.2     Me^j?  «v  ocdyXct  y.oi  y  t«  'e£»i?, 
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(putrid*  «uTo?  yap  jt*   0  Stog    toihtojv   IkAektjjcov  t7roi* 

VKTtV'     ft     £i   ys   V; J'tlV,     OTl    VO(Tl7v     /tAO»     XaQil[AOCpTX.l   vuv, 

X;    uppoov    a.v   itr    avro'    ytj    yap    o    srxs,   ej    (Ppeua? 

"X£V>     Wp/A«    aV     £7Ti      TO    TTV\\ii<T§OU.         Art  .    Epldl.    1.    2. 

c.  6.  p.  195.  It  appears  that  the  above  Sentiment 
was  of  Chryfippus.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  fame 
Book  we  have  it  repeated,  tho'  in  Words  fomewhat  i 

different.     Aixtzto  xocXug  Xi<ya<nv  o'»  (pi\o<ro(po),   or*, 

&c.     So  Seneca ^uicquid  accident,  fie  f err  e,  quaji 

tlbi  volueris  accidere.  Debuijfes  enlm  velle,  ft  fciffes 
omnia  ex  decreto  Dei  fieri.  Nat.  Quseft.  iii.  in  Prjefat. 

Note  LXX1X.  p.  232.' That  we  may 

know  no  other  Will,  than  thine  alone, 
and  that  the  Harmony  of  our  particu- 
lar Minds  with   thy  universal,  &c.~] 

Etuaj  f  avro  txto  tkv  th  iV^xt[A0v(^>  olgtlriv  HJ7  iVPOltXV 
j3/*,  ot<x,v  Tsomot.  ■srpa-rjiilat  Kolas  rriv  <yv(/.(poi)v{(x,v  t« 
sr#p  txctfu*  J'aijU.oi'©J  T&pog  rviv  th  oAa  iioutrilz  |3«A>5— 
<nv.  7fo  Virtue  of  a  happy  man,  and  the  Felicity 
of  Life  is  this,  when  all  things  are  tranfacled  in 
Harmony  of  a  Alan's  Genius,  with  the  Will  of  Him, 
who  adminiflers  the  Whole.  Diog.  Laert.  1.  7.  c.  88. 
p.  418.  This  is  what  Epifletus  calls  rriv  civtZ  j3hA«- 
<nv"  cuvapiM.o<raa  rotV  ymopivoiq,  to  attune  or  harmonize 
ones  Mind  to  the  things,  which  happen.  DifT.  1.  2. 
c.  14.  p.  242. 

Note  LXXX.  Ibid.  Yet  since  to  attain 
this  Height — is  but  barely  possible,  £sV/j 
See  before,  page  215,  £sV.  See  alfo  Notes  LX.  and 
LXII. 

Note  LXXXI.  p.  233. — Such  as  to  trans- 
form us  into  Savage  Beasts  of  Prey,  sul- 
len, &c.~]    See  before,  Note  LXXL  Note 
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Note  LXXXII.  p.  233.  That  animating 
Wisdom,  which  pervades,  and  rules  the 
Whole,  &V.] —  This  Power  is  called  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus Tot>  <?*a  rrti  mlxq  dwxoflx  Aoj/ov,  x^  •••    • 

UXQVOpXVlOt   TO  WOCV.   ].   5.  f.    32. 

Note  LXXXIII.  Ibid. That  Magic  Di- 
vine, which,  &£.] XjTq  -^ao-pct.  «i»  t«  \sov~ 

t0>,  xj  to  Sn'hwn.giov,  Kj  z?occro<.  Haxspyja,  «j  aKai/0«, 
ws  fiop&op®3,  ixtivuv  hnyivvvfJi.Silx  rwv  vipum  x)  xa- 
Awu"  jw.11  »v  aula  aAAoi-pja  tst«,  »  fftSnj,  (pxUlctPz. 
«AA«  t»ixv  zjclvlciiv  mnym  'nriXoylZz.      M.   Ant.  1.  6» 

f.  36. See  alfo  1.  4.  f.  44. 1.  3.  f.  2.  -"£l<nrep  yxp 

cJj  KUfAW&oti  (tpwiiv)  i7Fi,yp&fA.p.oiloi  yikolx  <ptpww9  at 
sta9*  laula  /*£V  £fi  (p«uA«,  tw  <5e  oAw  ■nro»«^a7t  ^olpiv 
rivcc  z3"portS>Krii»*  *tw?  \p£^£i«?  a>  aulJji)  £(£>  EaulJff  tw 
xotxlav,  to»V  J'  «AAo»?  ax  KXprirog  in.  Chryfip.  and 
Plutarch,  p.  1065.  D. 

OuJs  tj  yiyvflcct  Kpyov  eVj  yvon  <ra  $?£«,  Aaijuwv, 

OuT£  JMST    ajG^IOl*  d'EiOl'  TCCAoVj  »T    E7T»   W0l>1w,   v 

FlAiw  cVoera  pl'^feff1!  xaxoi  fflfwEpwrip  aW«K. 
'AAAa  <7U  hJ  Ta  TXtpivvoi  iiri?<x<ra,i  aflux.  3"£i!/ai, 
Ka»  xo<rjtA£iv  t«  anocixa*  Kj  a  (^tAa  erot  £p»Aa  eVh>-« 
vX2jf  ^«p  Ik  £f  »vavl»  (Tvv'^y.onxg  gVOAa  xaxor<nv, 
j£2crS*  eva  ylyvzvtycii  •aranlwv  Aoj/oj*  emu  lovlwy.  fori".  £qV7<*« 

Cleanthis  Hymn.  apudSteph.  in  PoeJiPhilof.  p.  49,  50, 

[The  Reader  will  obferve  that  the  fourth  of  the 
above  Verfes  is  fupplied  by  the  Mi/cell.  Obfervatisnes 

Qritica^ 
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Critica,  Vol.  VII.  from  a  Mauufcript  of  VoJJius  at 
Leyden.~\ 

Note  LXXXIV.  p.  234. — With  these  may 
our  Minds  be  unchangeably  tinged,  &V.] 

— — P«7r/fTat  <y&p  wo  ruv  QxvIohtiuv  n  if^PC^ — M.Ant. 
1.  5.  f.  16. 

Note  LXXXV.  Ibid. With  a  reserve, 

&fV.]  /xeO'  vmfaipertus.  See  Epiff.  Enchirid.  c.  2. 
M.  Ant.  1.  4.  f.  1.  1.  5.  f.  20.  Seneca  tranflates  iu«« 
except  I  one.     See  £>*  Beneficiis,  1.  4.  f.  34. 

Note  LXXXVI.  ZkV. Never  miss  what 

WE  WOULD  OBTAIN,  OR  FALL  INTO  THAT  WHICH 

WE  WOULD  avoid,  &c.~]  pyre  ogeyoptvoil' aVoTuf- 
%xvtiv,  py$  UkXivovIoc  unpin-ii/lew.  Arr.  Epi£t.  1,  3, 
c.  1 2-  p*  404* 

Note  LXXXVII.  p.  235. Conduct  me, 

Thou,  &c. 

SllTOl  ZToP  VfJMV  £»j!A»    J»aT£TaJ>/A£l»©J. 

Cleantbes  in  Epicl.  Encb.  c.  52. 
Thus  tranflated  by  Seneca : 


Due  me,  parens,  celjique  dominatur  poll, 
£>Huunqut  placuit :  nulla  parendi  mora  eji : 


Adfum 
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Adfum  impiger,  fac  nolle :  comiiabor  gemens, 
Malufque  patiar,  quod  bono  licuit  pati. 

Epift.  107. 

Note  LXXXVIII.  p.  236.     It  is  Habit,  re- 
plied  HE,     IS    ALL    IN     ALL.        It   IS   PRACTICE 

and   Exercise,    which    can    only,   izfc.  &c. 

to- the  End  of  the  Paragragh  ] AAAa  stoAAws   r^et 

%psi(X.v    ■artx.gOMTXiung    x)    tztovh   zsroAAlj    x)    juaS/jjuatwv. 
Tt'  xv  ;    ihTri^iiq,    on  tjjv    ptylsw   rip^ynv  octto  cAtyuv 

if iv  octtoXixQbTv  \ But  (fays  one,  with   refpedt  to 

the  virtuous  Character)  there  is  need  of  much  Pre- 
paration,  of  much  Labour  and  Learning.  And  what  ? 
Doji  thou  expecl  it  Jhould  be  pojfible  (anfwers  the 
Philofopher)  to  obtain,  by  little  Pains,  the  cbiefejl 
greatest  Art?  Arr»  Epi£i.  1.  1.  c.  20.  p.  m. 
*A(pvu>  £\  rctvg©3  a  yivtlou,  aJt  ymxi®3  «%0pw7r(^J* 
aAAa  JsT  ■%Ei[jt,oicrw<roii,  zrx(2a.crxEVXQ~oiQ-$OLi9  >£  [xri  iixm 
zrpo<nrn$oiv  Itti  rot,  [*rio*iV  zrpoa-nKovTtx,  No  robufl  and 
mighty  Animal  is  complete  at  once ;  nor  more  is  the  brai  e 
and  generous  Man.  It  is  necejjary  to  undergo  the  fe* 
verejl  Exercife  and  Preparation,  and  not  rajhly  plunge 
into  things,  which  are  no  way  fuitable*  Ejufd. 
Diflert.  1.  1.  c  2.  p.  18.  See  alfo  the  fame  Author, 
1.  i.e.  15.  p.  86.  1.  2.  c.  14.  p.  243.  Sed  ut  nee 
medici,  nee  imperatores,  nee  oratores,  quamvis  artis 
pracepta  perceperint,  quidqaam  magna  laude  dignum 
fine  ufu  &  exercitatione  confequi  pojfunt :  fie  officii 
confervandi  pracepta  traduntur  ilia  quidem  (utfacimus 
ipji;)  fed  rei  magnitude  ufum  quoque  exercitationemque 
defiderat.  Cic.  de  Offie.  1.  I.  c.,18.  n  <T  'H0IKH 
i£  "E0OYZ  zJigi<yivElai'  o'Oev  *$  ivvopx  tj%wt— 
Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  2.  c.  1. 

Note 
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Note  LXXXIX.  p.  236.  Nothing  is  to  be 
HAD  GRATIS,  &c.~\  Ylpoi*.<x,  zSlv  <yivi\ot,i.  Arr.  Epicl. 
1.  4.  c.  10.  p.  653.  The  fame  Sentiment  is  often  re- 
peated by  the  fame  Author. 

Note  XC.  p.  241. , We  are  all  go- 
verned by  Interest,  £sV],  See  of  the  Dialogue, 
p.  212,  246.     See  alfo  Notes  LVI.  and  XCII. 

Note  XCI.  p.  243. It  is  a  Smoakt 

House Kccnvcg  l$V    diri^o^oci.      M.  Ant.  1.  5. 

c.  29.     See  Arr.  Epifl.  1.  1.  c.  25.  p.  129. 

Note  XCII.  Ibid.  Is  a  social  Interest, &cl 
As  the  Stoics,  above  all  Philofophers,  oppofed  a 
lazy  inactive  Life,  fo  they  were  perpetually  recom- 
mending a  proper  regard  to  the  Public,  and  encou- 
raging the  Praciice  of  every  facial  Duty.  And  tho' 
they  made  the  original  Spring  of  every  particular 
Man's  Action,  to  be  Self-love,  and  the  profpect  of 
private  Inter  eft ;  yet  fo  intimately  united  did  they 
efteem  this  private  Intereft  with  the  public,  that  they 
held  it  impoffible  to  promote  the  former,  and  not  at 
the  fame  time  promote  the  latter.      Toidvlwv  (puVi» 

T8  Aoj/iHa  £w8  JC«|£<7>£eWo"£V,  \vX  jUflJsVO?  TWV  l$iu»  «^«- 
6wU     JuVtf/at     TVi^OiUtlV,   U   fAJ]   T*   £i?  TO    KQIVQ1)   u(piAl(J.OV 

zrpotrtpigvloa'  hvlus  ovnhi  uKowuivrilov  yivsloci,  to 
tsd\)\oi  aula  tvwot  ■urottTv.  God  hath  fo  framed  the  Na^ 
ture  of  the  rational  Animal,  that  it  fbould  not  be  able  to 
obtain  any  private  Goods,  if  it  contribute  not  withal  fome- 
thing  profitable  to  the  Community.  Thus  is  there  no  longer 
any  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for 
the  sake  of  self.  Arr.  Epifl.  1.  1.  c.  19.  p.  106. 

The 
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The   Peripatetic  Doctrine  was  much  the  fame 
Uavluv  $1   ctfAiXAwptvwv    T&pog   to    KaKovt   >t,  Sixthvo- 

(AWUV    ToL    X&KXira,    TSpXTlziV}     XOIVYI    T      5.V     •nram    'iin 

t«    Siovlx,    7%    ISia.    Ixafco    ra    (AiyifK    twv    ay«owi/» 

£»7Tfp     VI     OCpiTY}     TOHJTOU     Ifi*     Wf£     TOV   |U.£V     a^OlOoV,    &? 

(plXavTov  tiva.1'  Hj  <yu,p  avrog  ovwftat  t«  xaAa 
TXpotrloov,  «£  t«?  aAAaj  utyfXwei.  Were  all  to  aim 
jointly  at  the  fair  Principle  of  Honour ,  ««<i  *wr  Jirive 
to  acl  what  is  fairejl  and  mojl  laudable,  there  would 
be  to  every  one  in  common  whatever  was  wanting,  and  to 
each  Man  in  particular  of  all  Goods  the  greateft,  if  Vir- 
tue deferve  jujlly  to  be  fo  efleemed.  So  that  the  good  Man 
is  neceffarily  a  Friend  to  self  :  For  by  doing  what 
is  laudable,  he  will  always  himfelf  be  profited,  as  well 
as  at  the  fame  time  be  beneficial  to  others.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  I.  9.  c.  8. 

Note  XCIII.  p.  24.3. If  so,  then  Honour 

and  Justice  are  my  Interests,  £sV.]  Thus 
Cicero,  after  having  fuppofed  a  focial  common  Interejl 
to  be  the  natural  Intereft  of  Man ;  fubjoins  imme- 
diately  G)uodfi  ita  efl,  una  continemur  omnes  &  ea- 

dem  lege  natura.  Idque  ipfum  fi  ita  eft,  certe  violare 
clterum  lege  natures  prohibemur.     De  Offic.  1.  3.  c.  6. 

Note  XCIV.  Ibid. "Without  some  Por- 
tion   OF   WHICH    NOT  EVEN    ThIEVES>  &C.] 

Cujus  (fc  Juftitia)  tanta  vis  eft,  ut  ne  Hit  quidem, 
qui  maleficio  &  feeler e  pafcuntur,  poffint  fine  ulla  par- 
ticula  juftitia  vivere.  Nam  qui  eorum  cu'ipiam,  qui 
una  latrocinantur,  furatur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  fibi  ne 
in  latrmnio  quidem  rdinquit  locum.     Ille  autem  qui 

archi' 
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archipirata  dicitur,  wfi  aquabiliter  pradam,  £sV.    De 
Offic.  1.  2.  c.  11. 


-'AAA'  ifiv  ccvxtxy,  (pu&ikris  lo~ns  rng  iionuViXSj 


fivosi  (pu<T£t  *)  tos  Sikxix,  Jt  wv  e?'(V  j?  xoivuvix.  'Otj  yap 

TO   S'lKOUQV  <T\)v't'XjU     TY>V     KQWUViXV,     3nXQV     IflV     ITtl   TO)!/ 

aJticulaTwii  tivxi  Jokbwwv*  «T0i  Je  iiffiv  ot  Xvifoti'  oh 
»j  Tc-po?  aAAwAs;  xoivuvix  vtto  $tKxio<rvvris  <ru£elxi  rri$ 
zrpog  aXXriXag.        Aix  re   yx?  to    pri   uXsovskIuv  aA~ 

AllA»f,     »)    <5W   TO   fAM    l|/£UcW9«t,     x)     0*tX      TO    Tt[J,MV     TO 

UpHTiov  Joxxv,  rj  to  tx  crvlxiipwa  (p-jXxrlBiv,  *£  £icl 
to  j3o*i0«ni  TOi?  xo~Q£uifegoig9  3ix  Txvta  r,  crpoj  aAAif- 
A»f  au7o~?  xoivuvix  <fvy.{jAusi'  uv  stxv  T&votvliov  hg  %<; 
tHJixxa-i  zsoHsa-w.  It  is  necejjary,  Society  being  natu- 
ral, that  Justice  Jhould  be  natural  alfo,  by  which 
Society  exijls.  For  that  Jujiice  holds  Society  together^ 
is  evident  in  thofe,  who  appear  of  all  the  mojl  unjujlt 
fuch  I  mean  as  Robbers  or  Banditti,  whofe  Society 
with  each  other  is  preserved  by  their  "Jujiice  to  each 
other.  For  by  not  efpiring  to  any  unequal  Shares,  and 
by  never  Jalfifying,  and  by  Jubmitiing  to  what  appears 
expedient,  and  by  jujlly  guarding  the  Booty  amajfed  to* 
geiher,  and  by  ajjijling  their  weaker  Companions,  by 
thefe  things  it  is,  that  their  Society  fubjifts ;  the  contrary 
to  all  which  they  do  by  thofe,  whom  they  injure.  Alex* 
Aphrod.  •5T££i  ^X'  P*  1S^>-  Edit*  Aid*  See  alio 
Plat,  de  Repub.  1.  i.  p.  351.  torn.  11.  Edit.  Sen  ant* 

Note  XCV.  p.  245.  What  then  have  I 
to  do,  but  to  enlarge  Virtue  into  Piety? 
Not  only  Honour,  &c.~\ 

A  a  A 14, 
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All  manner  of  Events,  which  any  way  affe£r.  a 
Man,  arife  either  from  within  bimfelf,  or  from 
Caufes  independent.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  main- 
tains an  aftive  Part ;  in  the  latter,  a  pajfive.  The 
aftive  Part  of  his  Character  feems  chiefly  to  be  the 
Care  of  Virtue,  for  it  is  Virtue  which  teaches  us 
what  we  are  to  acl  or  do ;  the  paffive  Part  feems  to 
belong  more  immediately  to  Piety,  becaufe  by  this 
we  are  enabled  to  refign  and  acquiefce,  and  bear  with 
a  manly  Calmnefs  whatever  befals  us.  As  there- 
fore we  are  framed  by  Nature  both  to  aft  and  to 
juffer,  and  are  placed  in  a  Univerfe,  where  we  are 
perpetually  compelled  to  both  ;  neither  Virtue  nor 
Piety  is  of  itfelf  fufficient,  but  to  pafs  becomingly 
thro'  Life,  we  fhould  participate  of  each*. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Sentiment  of  the 

wife  and  good  Emperor wn'ra  oXov  Iscvlov,  Stx.cuom 

gvvyi  [Av  lig  t«  y(£>'  laula  hi^ysixsvot,  lv  $\  ro~s  «A- 
A<»?  c"ii/A£ajva<n,  ty\  tuu  uAoov  (pucs*.  Tt  <J  Ipn  t»?, 
%  v7rQX'/i\ytlcct  zripi  aula,  n  ■Kgafysi  xxl  aula,  «o  £»j 
yap  fitt,X\tloii9  Juo  T&TOig  dgnvptv®3,  dvlog  $ixotio- 
irpxyzTv  to  i/uv  zrpot<rG,6[j,£vov,  ^  £piA£?v  to  vut>  uttqvs- 
fj.6y.wov  Ixvlu He  (the  perfect  Man)  commits  bim- 
felf wholly  to  Justice,  and  the  universal  Na- 
ture; to  Justice,  as  to  thofe  things  which  are 
done  by  bimfelf;  and  in  all  other  Events,  to  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Whole.  What  any  one  will  fay <, 
or  think  about  him,  or  atl  againft  him,  he  doth  not  fo 
much  as  take  into  confederation  ;  contented  and  abun- 
dantly faiisfied  with  thefe  Hoo  things,  himfelf  to  do 
justly  what  is  at  this  inflant  doing,  and  to  ap- 
prove 
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PROVE  and  love,  what  is  at  this  injiant  allotted  him. 
M.  Anton.  1.  10.  f.  11.  n«w«  IkiTvci,  Idf  L  oW 
zripioJx   iv^'/i  eaGcTv,  h'Jn  t-X,^  ^vvxtrat,  *av  ft7*  <rxvl(o 

(pOoVVJS*    TBTO     $\    iftVf.  iXV    ZTOCV    TO     ura£EA0OV    KCilxXtTTVI^ 

X  \  /     ..  1  /I  «•  /  \X  \  f 

JCj    TO    fXtXAOV   £7riTptlp5?f    TW    T&pQVOia,    ^  TO    TulXQQV  [J.QVOV 

WiuQwp  wP05    'OSIOTHTA    «;  AIICAIOSf  NHN* 
o<r»OTt)/«  jwsi/,  jva  (piAr,s  to  ocTroviy.oy.zvov    cot  yap  otvlo  % 
Cpuctg  \piPSy  Xj  c\  tutu'  ^matoc-ovw  <Je,  lyjc  eAeuSe^w?  j*J 
^wcif  ZD-ffi7rAo)£n?    As^ijf  te   t   «A«0ji,  ?tj  wooicrvng  t« 
Kaia  touov  x^  >taj'  ctfctxv — ! — All  tbofe  things,  at  which 
thou   wijhcji  to   arrive  by  a   road  round  about,    thou, 
mayjl  injlantly  pofjefs,  if  thou  dojl  not  grudge  them  to 
iky/elf;  that  is  to  Jay,  in  other  words,  if  every  thing 
pafl  thai  iniirdy  quit,  if  the  future  thou  trujl  to  Pro~ 
vidence,  and  the  prefent  alone   thou   adjufl  according  to 
Piety  and  Justice  :  according  to  Piety,  that  fo.  thou 
mayjl  approve,  and  love  what  is  allotted,  (for  whatever 
it  be,  it  was  Nature  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it;)  ac- 
cording co  fujlice,  that  fo  thou  mayfi  generoufly  a?id  with- 
out difgu'fe  both  fpeak  the.  Truth,  and  a  El  what  is  confo* 
nant  to  [the  general]  Law,  and  the  real  Value  of  things, 
M.  Ant.  1.  12.  c.  1.     See  alfo  1.  7.  c.  54.  andT.hto's 
Gorgias,  p,   507.    Tom.   1.   Edit.   Ser.     *)   y,r,v  oyz 
sruJppxv.  x,  t.  A. 

Note  XCVI.  p.  245.-— 1  have  an  Inte- 
rest WHICH  MAY  EXIST,  WITHOUT  ALTER- 
ING   the   Plan  of   Providence  ;    without 

MENDING,    &C.~]      TlxiSiVicQxi ~t*IeV»  to  pxvQx- 

vnv  tKotfx.  »tw  Se'Aeh-,  «j,   &c.     To  be  inflruUed 

that  is  to  fay,  to  learn  fo  to  will  all  things,  as  infatl, 
they  happen.     And  how  do  they  happen  ?   As  He,  who  ■ 
ordains  them,    hath  ordained.      Now  he  hath  ordained' 
that  there  Jhould  be  Summer  and  Winter  t   and  Plenty 
A  a  2,  and 
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and  Famine,  and  Virtue  and  Vice,  and  all  manner  of 
Contrarieties ,  for  the  Harmony  of  the  Whole  ;  and  to 
each  of  us  hath  He  given  a  Body,  and  its  Members,, 
and  a  Fortune,  and  certain  Affociates.  Mindful  there' 
fore  of  this  Order,  ought  we  to  come  for  lnftru£tiony 
not  indeed  how  we  may  alter  what  is  already  eftablijhedy 
(for  that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it  be  better 
Co  to  be  ;)  but  how,  ivhile  things  continue  around  us, 
jufi  as  they  are,  and  as  is  their  Nature,  we  may  fill 
preferve  our  "Judgment  in  harmony  with  all  that  happens. 
Arr.  Epi£t.  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  74. 

Note  XCVII.  p.  246.     Who  would  be  un- 
happy I    Who    would    not,    if     he    knew 

HOW,  ENJOY  ONE  PERPETUAL  FELICITY,  &C.J 
"— — t«u/ji?  (lC.  JuJ«^av»a?)  yap  %ctgiv  ra  Xonrol  zrccv- 
t%Z  ucifla  TsypctTlopsv.  It  is  for  the  fake  of  Happinefs, 
zve  all  of  us  do  all  other  things  whatever.  Ethic.  Ni- 
com.  1.  i.e.  12- fub.  fin. See  before,  of  the  Dia- 
logue pages  ill,  241.  and  Notes  LVI  and  XCIL»  Plat. 
Protag.  p.  358- T.  I.  Ed.  Serr. 

Note  XCVIII.  Ibid. If  it    happen  to 

BE  ERRONEOUS,  IT  IS  A  GRATEFUL  ErROR, 
WHICH  I  CHERISH,  &c."]  '£«  31  l£#7Tfc7ji&iV7a  Ttvtx 
iSsi  (AdQiTv,  oTt  twv  £5cto£  onrpoocigsToov  aJsv  ifi  srpoc 
»7jaaV,  lyu  ph  rj0£Aov  tyjv  a7rcc7Yiv  tccvtw,  1%  r,q 
VfjLtXXov  Ivpoccg  x}  arci^ci^cog  ^mtrnr^oti.  Were  a 
Man  to  be  deceived,  in  having  learnt  concerning  Ex- 
ternals, that  all  beyond  our  Power  was  to  us  as  nothing  ; 
/,  for  my  own  part,  would  dfire  a  Deceit,  which  ivou/d 
enable  me  fcr  the  future  to  live  tranquil  and  undi- 
Jlurbed.     Arr.  Epi&.  1.  I.  c.  4.  p.  27. 

Note 
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Note  XCIX.  p.    247. When   we  are 

once,  said  he,  well  habituated  to  this 
moral  Science,  then  Logic  and  Phy- 
sics BECOME  TWO  PROFITABLE  ADJUNCTS,  &C.J 
Ad  eafque  virtutcs,  de  quibus  difputatum  ejl,  Dialecli- 
<am  etiam  adjungunt  &  Phyficam,  eafque  ambas  vir- 
tutum  nomine  adpcllant :  alteram,  quod  habeat  ratio- 
nem  ne  cui  falfo  adjcntiamur,  neve,  &c.  Cic.  de  Fin, 
1.  3.  c.  21.  p.  265.     • 

The  threefold  Division  of  Philosophy 
into  Ethics,  Pbyjics,  and  Logic,  was  commonly  re- 
ceived by  mod  Seels  of  Philofophers.  See  Laert.  1.  7. 
c.  39.  See  alfo  Cicero  in  his  Treatife  de  Legibus,  1-  1. 
c.  23.  and  in  his  Academics,  1.  i.e.  5.  Fuit  ergo  jam 
accepta  a  Platone  philofophandi  ratio  triplex?  &c.  Plu- 
tarch de  Placit.  Philof.  p.  874. 


Aa  3  .  ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

cfHE  following  Notes ,  chiefly  taken 
from  Greek  Mamifcripts>  are  added 
partly  to  explain,  partly  to  give  the  Reader 
a  Specimen  of  certain  Works,  valuable  for 
their  Rarity \  as  well  as  for  their  Merit, 
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(     3<S'     ) 
ADDITIONAL 

NOTE 

O  N 

TREATISE  the  Second. 


P 


AGE  54. The  necessary  Arts  seem 

TO  HAVE  BEEN  PRIOR,  &C.] 


The  following  Extract  from  a  Manufcript  of  Phi- 
loponus  may  help  to  {hew  the  comparative  Priority  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  by  fhewing  (according  to  this  Au- 
thor) the  order  of  their  Revival  in  a  new  formed  So- 
ciety. Such  Society  he  fuppofes  to  have  arifen  from 
fcattered Individuals  again  affemblingthemfelves, after 
former  Societies  had  by  various  incidents  of  War,  Fa- 
mine, Inundation,  and  the  like,  been  diffipated  and 
deftroyed. 

Having  fpoken  of  the  Effe&s  of  Deucalion's  Flood, 
he  proceeds  as  follows- Gvtoi  h  01  Ts*(>itei(pQwTss, 

\   f/        n  ttn  ->\  ~    ~  ?  /  tit/  \ 

(J.D  s^ovjsg    oo5v    av  Tp&tpEtsi/,    £7T£vo«v    V7r   c^ayy^mq  rot. 
■srpoj  yj^HOLV^  oiov  to  o&mvuv  ^.vX-xi?   ctTov.,  yi  to  cttsi- 

V  ~  3/,  .      .  1       /.  /  >      / 

PHI)}    'A   T(  TQIXTOV    O.AAQ      Jfc,    iKOtAltTdV   TY,)>    TQlGLVTYiV     ITTi ' 

vofau  (rdpixvy  tjjv  a?  ra  ouvixyxxiix  xa  (3ia  To  AiicJTgAs? 
£^£u^ktk»o"»u,  ?t;  <ro(ppv  TGV  STTJ.J'SyGWOTa. 

Kclhiv 
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ITaXiu  nci\>or,<roiv  riyjxs,  wj  (pwiv  0  zrcirjr.s, 

i  >jJvnv  rag  piyji  rns  Its  rev  j3tou  dvdy/.-/is  trot  pivots, 
«AAa  Hj  j"i%p*  T»  JtaAa  ?i,  <xr£ia  •srp&iWa?*  >^  r«r» 
tsraAiy  trofpiuv  %ix.\v'xc<,<rivi  y^  tgY  tvoovlot  cofptu*  us  to, 

'Eu  |tJft>5  aofpws — "■*' 

— u7ro9>}Jao(7uy*y5(ri    t>      A8>?»»i5    iltrtv,    S7m    Jj«    T»y 
tTrsoSaAijv    Twy   ivov  [Auroov  hs  Stov   rnv  mruv  t7rivoiuv 

lidhiv^  drrt&hzya.v.T&pos'  roc- •sroXirmoi  wpaypoclx, 

■jiu   .S^lVpOV    VOJtOVS)  Xy   uTXVrX  t«  enmrwwa  rets    uTCiXBIS' 

X.  ruvrriv  nocXiv  rvv  hnvoiot.v  cofpExv  lY.xXaxxM'  romroi 
yap  ycrav  01  hrPlx  <ropo\,  -ssoKitikxs  nvots  ultras  £u- 
fifortSi 

hiTOt  XoiTTOVi  COM   Z3"pc.4C l/jj?,   /ij  S7T    a'JTa  T«  crupxiXy 

<i£:inv  $y[M)spyot>  olvrc&v  urponAOoy  (pucriVj  >c,  Taur;:v . liJ*— 
xdrsoov  pwiwiv  ixaXitrav  Stwpixv,  Xy  trotpas  T8f  ryu 
roidvlw  uiriovlas  ffxiyiv, 

TtArJTaioy  0  £7r  aurci  ?\o*7r<;y  £(pt)aa-ai>  Ta  <£ma}  ?£, 
uVspjeoa/AJa,  5«j  dusTxQxnrx  vixvri'XudS,  *y  7YlV  TiiTwy 
Fywciy  Jcupia.T«TJji  copiav  cuvepxerav. 

These    therefore,    that   were  thus  left,  not   having 

whence   they  could  fupport    themfelvesy  began   thro     ne- 

"  ceffity   to  contrive   things   relative    to   immediate   Want, 

fuch   as  the  grinding  of  Corn  £y  Mills,  or  the  /owing 

it  3  or  fomeihing  elfe  of  like  kind;  and  fuch  Contrivance, 

df 
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discovering  what  was  conducive  to  the  NecefTaries  of 
•Life,  they  called  Wifdom,  and  him  a  wife  Man,  who 
had  been  the  Contriver. 

Again,  they  contrived  Arts  fas  Homer  fays  J 

By  Precepts  of  Minerva- 

that  is,  not  only  thofe  Arts,  that  flop  at  the  Neceffity 
of  Life,  but  thofe  alfo  that  advance  as  far  as  the  Fair 
and  Elegant;  and  this  too  they  called  Wifdom,  and  the 
Inventor  a  wife  Man.     Thus  the  Poet : 

The  Work 


'Twos  a  wife  Jrtifi  framd,  his  Wifdom  taught 
By  Precepts  of  Minerva 

The  laji  Words  are  added,  becaufe,  from  the  Tranfcen- 
dence  of  the  Inventions,  they  referred  their  contrivance  to 
a  Divinity. 

Again,  they  turned  their  Eyes  to  Matters  Political, 
and  found  out  Laws,  and  the  feveral  things  that  con- 
fiitute  Cities,  or  civil  Communities  ;  and  this  Con- 
trivance in  its  turn  they  called  Wifdom,  and  of  this  fort 
•were  thofe  celebrated  Seven  Wife  Men,  the  Inventors  of 
certain  Virtues  Political. 

After  this,  fill  advancing  in  a  road,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  corporeal  Subfances,  and  to  Nature,  their  effi- 
cient Caufe;  and  this  Speculation,  by  a  mor  e  fpecifc  Name, 
they  called  Natural  Speculation,  and  thofe  Perfons  wife, 
who  purfued  fuch  Inquiries. 

Last  of  all,  they  attained  even  to  Beings  divine, 
fvpramundane,    and    zvholly    unchangeable;    and    the 

Know- 
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Knowledge  of theft  they  nairied the  most  excellent 
Wisdom. 

A  fe  w  Obfervations  on  this  important  PalTage  may 
not  perhaps  be  improper. 

Our  firft  Obfervaticm  is,  that  tho'  we  give  it  from 
Phi'opcnus,  yet  is  it  by  him  (as  he  informs  us)  taken 
from  a  Work  of  Arijlocles,  an  antient  Peripatetic, 
Entitled,  fife)  $iAG<rotf>(a?,  Concerning  Philofophy.  Some 
indeed  have  conjectured  that  for  Arijlocles  we  ought  to 
read  Arifoteles,  becaufethe  laft  publifhed  a  Work  un- 
der this  Titles  which  he  quotes  himfelf  in  hisTreatife, 
De  Anima.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Extract  itfelf  is 
valuable,  not  only  for  its  Matter,  but  for  being  the 
Fragment  of  a  Treatife  now  no  longer  extant. 

Our  next  Obfervation  is,  that  by  Matters  Poli- 
tical in  their  third  Paragraph,  the  Author  meansnotthe 
firft  Affociations  of  Mankind,  for  thefe  were  prior  to 
almoft  every  thing  elfe,  and  were  not  referable  to 
Art3  but  to  the  innate  Imp  ulfe  of  the  focial  Principle: 
He  means  on  the  contrary  thofe  more  exquifite  and  ar- 
tificial Forms ,  given  to  Societies  already  eftabliihed,  in 
order  to  render  them  happy,  and  refcue  and  preferve 
them  from  tyrannic  Power.  Such  was  the  Polity  given 
by  Lycurgus  to  the  Lacedemonians,  by  Solon  to  the 
Athenian^  by  Numa  to  the  Romans,  &c. .  Thofe  great 
and  good  Men,  in  meditating  their  Inftitutions,  had 
the  lame  Sentiment  with  Alcidamasy  according  to  that 
noble  Fragment  of  hispreferved  in  the  Scholiaft  upon 

Ariftoiles  Rhetoric 'EAaO^as  d'pvxs  wai/Iag  $to;. 

gjsua  <&Aoi/  Yi  (pvVi?  •5T£7rojWy.      G od hath  fent forth  all 
Men  fee  j  Nature  hath  made  no  Man  a  Slave. 

Our 
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Our  third  Obfervation  is,  that  by  the  mnjl  excellent 
Science,  in  the  laft  Paragraph,  is  meant  the  Science  of 
Caufes,  and,  above  all  others,  of  Caufes  efficient  and 
'  final,  as  thefe  neceffarily  imply  ptrvading  R.eafon,  and 
fuperintending  Wifdorn.  This  Science,  as  Men  were 
naturally  led  to  it  from  the  Contemplation  of  EffeSts, 
which  Effects  were  the  Tube  of  Beings  natural  or  phy- 
fical,  was,  from  being  thus  fubfequent  to  thefe  phyfical 
Inquiries,  called  Metaphyseal;  but  with  a  View  to  itfelf, 
and  the  tranfeendent  Eminence  of  its  Objeff,  was  more 
properly  called  n  Tz^uvti  4>iAacro(p/a,  the  Fip.st  Phi- 
losophy. 

Our  fourth  Obfervation  is  on  the  Order  of  thefe 
Inventions,  namely,  Arts  necej/ary;  Arts  elegant;  Arts 
political;  Science  phyfical;  Science  Metaphyseal;  in  all, 
five  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdorn.  The  necejfary  Arts 
it  is  evident  rnufl  on  all  Accounts  have  come  fir  ft.  When 
thefe  were  once  eftablifhed,  theTranfition  to  the  Elegant 
was  eafy  and  obvious.  Inventions  of  Necejftty,  by  the 
Super-additions  of  Difpatch,  Facility,  and  the  like,  foon 
ripened  into  Inventions  of  Convenience ;  and  again 
thefe,  having  in  their  very  nature  a  certain  Beauty 
and  Grace,  eafily  fuggefted  Inventions  of  pure  and 
fimple  Elegance. 

That  the  Legiflarors,  tho'  in  Rank  and  Genius  far 
fuperiorto  all  natural  Philofophers,fhould  come  before 
them  in  point  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  Nature  of  their 
Subjecly  which  had  a  more  immediate  Connection 
with  Man,  and  i7«/77<2?zHappinefs.  It  was  not  indeed 
till  Societies  were  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  and  Peace 
had  been  well  fecured  both  internally  and  externally, 
that  Men  had  Leifure,  or  even  Inclination,  to  reflect 

on 
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on  the  Objects  round  them,  or  to  recognize  that  vaft 
Manfion,  in  which  they  found  themfelves  exifting. 

Lastly,  as  the  tremendous  Part  of  pbyJJcal  Event9 
led  weak  Minds,  who  could  not  explain  them,  into 
the  Abyfs  of  dark  and  dreary  Superjiition  j  fo  thofe 
phyfical  Events,  which  had  Beauty  and  Order,  being 
in  their  turn  equally  (hiking,  and  equally  Objecls  of 
Admiration,  led  ffcrongand  generous  Minds  into  Prin- 
ciples the  very  reverfe.  They  conceived  it  probable, 
as  their  own  Views  were  limited,  that,  even  where 
Beauty  and  Order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 
might  ftill  in  other  views  have  a  moft  real  Exiftence. 
Farther,  as  thefe  Cbfervers  could  perceive  nothing 
done  either  by  themfelves,  or  thofeof  their  ownSpecies, 
which,  if  it  in  the  leaft  afpired  to  Utility,  or  Beauty, 
was  not  neceffarily  the  Eftecl  of  a  confcious  and  intel- 
ligent Caufe,  they  were,  from  the  fuperior  Utility  and 
Beauty  of  phyJtcallLfTe&s,  induced  to  infer  a  confcious 
and  intelligent  Caufe  of  thefe,  far  fuperior  to  them- 
felves ;  a  Caufe,  which  from  the  Univcrfality  of  thefe 
Events,  as  well  as  from  their  Union  and  Sympathy,  was 
not,  as  are  the  Sons  of  Men,  a  Multitude  of  limited 
Caxfes,  but  zfimple  Catfe,  univerfal  and  one;  a  Caufe 
too,  which,  from  the  never-ceafing  of  its  Events,  was 
not,  like  thefame  human  Beings,  an  intermittent  Caufe, 
but  a  Caufe t  ever  operating^  ever  in  Energy. 

We  fee  therefore  the  R.eafon  why  this  First  Phi- 
losophy was  fubfequent  in  point  of  'Time  to  phyftcal 
Speculation,  and  why  of  courfe  to  the  other  Habits  or 
~  Modes  of  "VVifdom  here  enumerated,  tho'  in  its  own 
Dignity  and  Importance  far  fuperior  to  them  all. 

Our 
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Our  fifth  Obfervation  is,  »hat  as  a  Nation  may  be 
faid  to  be  in  a  State  of  Perfection,  which  is  in  the  full 
PofTeflion  of  all  thefc  Habits,  or  Modes  of  Wifdom  ; 
fo  thofe  Nations  are  neareft  to  Perfection,  that  poflefs 
them  in  the  greateft  Number ,  or  in  a  fiate  of  the  great- 
eft  Maturity. 

A  Man  of  Ingenuity  might  find  rational  Amufe- 
ment  from  this  Speculation,  by  comparing  the  fame 
Nation  as  to  thefe Matters,  either  with  itfelf  in  different 
Periods,  or  with  its  Neighbours  in  the  fame  Periods, 
either  paft  or  prefent.  He  might  for  example  compare 
antient  Britain  with  antient  Greece ;  prefent  Britain 
with  prefent  Greece  ;  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Crufades., 
with  Britain  in  the  Age  of  Elizabeth-,  prefent  Britain > 
with  her  Colonies  j  with  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  enlightened  Countries ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Bar~ 
bary,  &c.  But  this  we  leave,  as  foreign  to  our  Work, 
and  drawing  us  into  a  Theory,  which  merits  a  better 
place  than  an  oocafional  Note. 


AD- 
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AGE    115. — — -And    that    the   Dif- 
ference    LAY    ONLY    IN    THE     APPLYING 

them  to  Particulars.]  So  Produs  in 
his  Manufcript  Comment  on  the  firjl  Jlcibiades  of 
Plato,  p.  139.  H  xoivn  Kj  aSidrpotp®*  svvohx.  ryv  tv- 
oxipovixv  tti  xvrxpxnx  %apxxTv\Pi£ti    zrxp   <*v  yap  to 

£U,    ISXpX     THTCOV     Kj   TO      XVTXpKtS        Xy      CPX$      OYi    Z7XAW 

07rwj    Ivtxvvx,    Xj    0   ,AXxiQioiSrtg    xxropioH  jw.ev    xxr» 

riV   fjAl^OVX)  vQaXXiTXl    St    XXTX    TY\V    tXUTlOVX   WpOTX" 

triv.  "ZuXXoyi/ircci  yap  aTwf'  tyoo  Six  a-oopx,  >£,  yiv©*9 
v,xi  (piAa?,  xxi  tsXztov  ivSxipuv'  o  IvSxipoov  avevSenq' 
lyoj  (jpwiv)  dvevSer,g'  hk&v  OTi  piv  0  lvSxiy,tt)v  avtv- 
Jftlf,  aAnGsV  or*  Je  amos  £vSaifJt,ttv9  ysvSiq'  to 
^sv  <rv>j.7rtpx<rpx  xyivSts  Six  rnv  iXxtIovx'  xxi  VTUig 
ivpnffsis  xxi  rov  (piXriSovoV)  zxi  tow  (piXo^pYi^xTov,  Six, 
rxvrnv  yevSop.it/xi;'  o  jueu  ^ap  ySovyv,  o  SI  yjpy\p.X' 
tot,  TiSsrai  to   dyxQov.  on  Si   tzxv  to  IcpfTov  aj/«9ov, 

xetvcx 
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xoivo'v  iriv  auToiV.  fty  trvviXovTt  (pdcvxi,  rag  jt*£u  juei- 
£»?  t<jcv  •arpoTacrfwu  tKotfoi  TiOi'acrjy,  xtto  tuv  xo»- 
Hup  Ivvoiuv  >ij  ra  Aoyx  rx'jrots  wpoCaAAowf?,  t«j  Je 
lAarlB?  aTro1  (pxvlacrixg,  a7ro  aitrfljiVfufj  aTro  twk 
aXlyuv  Txrpofpioovlcci  zstiQuv'  Sio  Xy  TtzVTCtig  [a.\v  Sixtyi" 
govrcii  zrpog  ocKhnhag,  Ixsivxtg  Jg  opotppovxtri,  ra  [jt.iv 
•yxp  vrxQvi  fAiPKTixa  k}  iixfxirecog  tfiv  kiTix  tol~s  ij/u- 
%a*V*  Tiranjia  yap  £fi,  jc,  J»ao*7ra,  x^  vttoipcLtIu  tov  Iv 

Y){MV   VKV'  O    3i    Xo[&   HOWQS   eV»    T3XGI-,    Xj   5J    TS   Ac'J*K  T^pO" 

€o?,n\  ^  <ha  tSto   KOIN02  O  EPMHZ,  ?»«  in  x) 

flOixw?  aura  zfoiw.<i[A$ot  tjjp  V^nyn&iM,, 

The  universal  and,  unpervertcd Idea  of Man  cha-* 
ratterifes  Happiness  by  Self-sufficiency.  For 
■with  whomever  Well -being  exifls,  with  them  the  Self* 
fufficient  exifls  alfoi  You  fee  therefore,  how  here  again 
Alcibades  is  right  as  to  his  Major  Proposition^ 
but  miflaken  as  to  the  Minor.     For  thus  it  is  he  fyl- 

logizes "  /,    on  account  of  my  Perfon   and  Family 

"  and  Friends  and  Wealth,  am  happy.— -The  Perfon 
u  happy  is  superior  to  Want — therefore  am  I 
**  superior  to  Want."  Now  that,  the  Per- 
son happy  is  superior  to  Want,  is  true',  but 
that  He  was  happy,  was  falfe.  The  Conclu- 
sion therefore  is  false  thro' the  Minor  Proposi- 
tion. 

It  is  thus  alfo  You  will  find  the  Lover  of  Pleafure9 
and  the  Lover  of  Money,  erring  in  their  Reafoningst 
thro'  the  fame  Propofnion*  For  one  of  them  lays  down 
the  Good  of  Man  to  be  Pleafure,  the  other  to  be 
Riches',  but  that  every  thing  desirable  is  Good9 
B  b  this 
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this   they    pofifefs    in    common ,    and    ofiftnt   to  on   both 
-fides. 

It  may  be  /aid  indeed  unwerfallyi  that  all  Individ 
'duals  produce  the  general  Propositions,  which 
they  lay  down^  from  their  common  or  Universal 
IdeaS)  and  from  the  Faculty  of  Reason:  but  that 
their  minor  Propositions  at e  produced  from  Ima- 
gination, from  Sense,  and  from  irrational  Pas- 
sions. And  hence  it  is,  that  about  thefe  last  they 
differ  one  with  another ,  while  in  the  former  they  all 
agree.  The  Passions  indeed  may  be  confidered  within 
the  Souls  of  Men  as  the  Caufes  of  Divifion  and  Dif lance  ; 
for  they  are  Titanic,  and  difiratl  and  tear  out 
Intellect  to  pieces.  But  Reason  is  the  fame  and 
tommon  to  ally  as  is  alfo  the  Faculty  of  Speech ,  the 
Medium  of  its  Promulgation,  And  hence  it  is,  that 
*  HermEs  (the  Type  of  rational  Difcourfe)  is  called 
common  and  universal,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
give  of  him  an  Ethical  Explanation. 

p.  185^— — Fix  ourHappiness  in  the  mere 
doing. 3  So  Proclus — ' — Hatrou  yo\%  at  t»  rmfoiU 
■srpa^Eif  -srpoV  oivtov  tt%i<ri  rriv  xvxtpogau*  hsgyytroiq  xv 
ivtpysTixm  x)  5"J07rp£7rw?,  tv  ttJ  Ivtpfux  TO  Ti\®»  $j*M. 
All  the  Aftions  of  the  virtuous  Man  have  reference  to 
himfelf.  When  therefore  he  has  energized  beneficently 
and  divinely y  it  is  In  the  very  Energy  itself 
that  he  obtains  his  End, — Thisfrom  the  fame 
MS.  Comment  as  the  Note- preceding* 

P.  220. — The  genuine  Sphere  and  genuine 
Cylinder,  fcfV.J «'aa'  nys  vpsTepx  $\i%ri  wo  A- 

Aw 
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Aw  yCf  ccxpiGifioot  Kj  xtxQiXpuTtgx  ruv  (pxivoptvuv  Im- 
votiv  Svvonxiy  x)  ytvuxv'  ilv  y  hv  (pxivcpevav  xvk^ov 
(tt^o^htxi,  x)  Ae^ej,  xafWei/  urog  XTroXenriTXi  ra 
«xpi'€»f,   xj  JwAov,  Ciof  opooja.   t*   t»t«  xaAAiou   «AAo   Xy 

TthUQTfCQV  EuJW*  8  ^«P  ZJH  {AYlSivU  Ity X7H 0 p.ivi\ ,  jtAJjJg 
£*?  TJ  XxQxo&TtpQV  @XlTTZ<TX,  Ti-'TO  jUSl/  B   (p»)(r»V  Gl»7«£  Ell/A* 

KaAcv,  tjjto  i)  s  zsxvlv)  arov'  xvloo  yxp  t&  Xiytiv  raw/a, 
£fuu>wr»«  $s  ooot  TO  nANTHI  KAAON  xj  IIAN- 
THI  I  SON.  0«r  Soul  is  able  both  to  perceive 
end  to  produce  Qhjedls  much  more  accurate  and  pure% 
than  thofe  which  are  vifibly  apparent.  It  correcls  there- 
fore the  apparent  Circle,  and  fays,  hoiv  much  that 
Circle  wants  of  the  Perfcd  one ;  and  this  it  evidently 
does,  by  beholding  fame  Form,  which  is  fairer  than 
the  viflble  one,  and  more  perfecl.  It  is  not  indeed 
pojfible,  that,  without  connexion  with  any  thing  elfet 
or  without  looking  upon  fometbing  more  pure,  it  Jhould 
fay  that  this  is  not  really  Fair,  this  is  not  in  every  re~ 
fpecl  Equal:  For  by  thefe  very  rfjjertians,  it  proves  that 
it  beholds  That  which  is  in  every  respect 
Fair,  and  in  every  respect  Eqjjax.  From 
the  MS.  Comment  of  Prsclus  on  the  Parme«idest  Book 
the  Third. 

Ibid. The  Source  of  infinite  Truths,  &c~\      The 

Antients  held  four  Methods  or  Procejfes  in  their  Dia- 
lectic for  the  Inveftigation  of  Truth  :  Firft  the  Divi- 
Jive  (ji  SiuiPiltKti)  by  which  we  divide  and  feparate  the 
real  Attributes  of  Being  j  next  the  Definitive,  {n  c^t- 
$-<**)  by  which  we  bring  them  again  together,  and  by 
a  juft  arrangement  form  them  into  Definitions ;  thirdly, 
the  Demonfirative,  (J\  «Voj£i!t7t>cM)  in  which  we  em- 
ploy thofe  Definitions,  and  by  fyllogizing  defend  th^o' 
B  b  2  them 
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them  from  Caufes  to  Effects ;  and  laftly  the  Analytic 
(y  avaAunxij)  in  which,  by  an  inverfe  Procefs  we  un- 
ravel Demonstrations,  and  fo  afcend  from  Effecls  to 
Caufes. 

Now  to  all  thefe  Methods  they  held  EIAH,  that 
is,  Specific  Forms  or  Ideas  to  be  indifpenfably 
requifite,  from  their  two  important  Characters  of  Per- 
manencey  and  Comprehenjhn. 

Hence  it  is  that  Proclus,  in  the  fifth  Book  of  his 
Comment  on  the  Parmenidts,  having  gone  thro'  the 
feveral  Methods  above  mentioned,  concludes  with  the 
following  remark. 

Et  ago.  [Ay  Ig-i  r&  ElAH,  xx.  £<rovTKi  al  SiotXixliKol 

(AtQo$Ol9  K0t$  US  T«  QVTOi  Jclfv J<TK0]!A£V,  8(T   07T0i  Tj)£\|/0/A£l/ 

tyn  SiuvoiGtv  tfyfAtv'  eilm  yol%  n  £vv<x-[j.it  tint  VfUp^n?,  y.&- 

7\lf0i   ZToQiSO'Oi  TJj\>     UITIUV9    17TI    tX   ElAH     XUTCttyiVytl, 

If  therefore  there  are  no  Specific  Ideas  or  Forms, 
there  can  be  none  of  thofe  Dialectic  Methods  t  by  which 
we  come  to  the  Knowledge  of  things  t  nor  /hall  we  know 
zvhither  to  direcl  our  Dijturfive  Faculty  ;  for  this  is 
that  Power  of  the  Soul,  whicht  defiring  above  all  others 
the  Caufe  or  Reafon  of  things,  flies  for  that  Purpofe  to 
Forms  or  Specific  Ideas. 

P.226.— Not  the  smallest  Atom  is  either. 

FOREIGN   OR   DETACHED.] — 20%)  XV  iflV  XT  bit  KTIJJ.0V 

x)  (pauAof,  0  ftjj  pti'iyji  tx  uyaQx,  xctxsTQiv  sj^fj  rnv 
yivstriv'  i7r\i  xav  tnv  v7\7\v  fi7ro»c,  £U£*io"£Jff  K?  TftUTftH  «T»- 
Qov'-xav  avlo  to  x.a.;tov,  tvpnort  it  «j  tato  [Mtiyj>v  afaGa 

TJU0f,X>  titfi  «AAWf  VTTQfYlVOtl  !?'JVa/X£V0V,  *)  TM  af»0to  %pWV- 

Wf*£V0Vj   Xj  [AET&\cty£olvov'  dyxQz   rivot'    oIktC  oil  [Av 
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ruv  ai/OpcoVcov  Sofcxi  vpiKptxx]  tvTs\r,Tr\g  Stictg  txiTiccgifc' 
d-rrlnv  ifcaHr%vuovla.i,  zjpog  r^WaTwi>a?rofcA£7r»cra»(pucni', 
a  zspog  t/iv  exeiWi;  oVvay-ii',  x^  on  tuv  y.ei£ovuv  itrx 
•yivvmixy  woa'au  utAeov  e>-*  toip  EAacnroi/toV  oj  oe  ovtocs 
(piAc<ro(f>oi,  ut«vt«  ctra  tjte'p  ifiv  iv  too  x.o<r{/.w  Xj  ^c£- 
ydXa.  >£  (rpiKpoL  izgcvoiGtg  IfcotyavTsgy  *Jew  aripov, 
x<$\  a7roQXr\TQV  iv  tu  Imu  th  Aio?  opucriv,  ctXAtx  vxocvrx 
dyx§x\  xaQoirov'ix  sr^ovoixg  vtpiftwi,  xy  xaXoct  xar 
uiTi'av  ytyovorx  tv\v  Satxv.  There  is  therefore  nothing 
ignoble  and  bafie,  which  doth  not  participate  of  THE, 
Good  Principle,  and  hath  not  from  thence  its  Origin. 
Should  you  even  infiance  Matter,  you  will  find  even 
that  to  be  Good;  Jhould  you  inflance  Evil  if  elf, 
you  will  find  that  alfo  participating  of  fome  Good, 
and  no  otherwifie  able  to  fiubfiifi,  than  as  coloured  by 
Good,  and  partaking  of  it.  The  Opinions  indeed  of 
ordinary  men  are  ajhamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 
Things  to  the  [primary  and]  divine  Caufie,  looking  [in 
their  reaforiingsj  to  the  Nature  of  the  Subjects,  not  to 
the  Power  of  the  Caufe,  and  [to  this  neceffary  con- 
fequence]  that  if  it  be  productive  of  the  greater  Efi- 
feclsy  much  more  fo  is  it  of  the  inferior.  But  thofie 
on  the  contrary,  who  are  truly  Philofiophers,  referring 
all  Things  both  great  andfmall,  that  exiji  in  the  Uni- 
xerfe,  to  a  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  re~ 
jetted  in  this  Mansion  of  Jove,  but  allThings  Good, 
as  having  been  eft abli fined  by  a  Providence,  and 
Fair,  as  having  been  produced  by  a  Cause,  which 
is  divine.  Proclus  in  his  manufcript  Comment  on 
the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

P.  234. Who  art  of  purer  Eyes,  than 

ever  tobeholdIniquity.] —  An  Ear,  that  was  to 

hear  a  muficai  Difcord  alone3  would  have  Ideas  of 

Bb]  Difr 
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Diflfonance,  unknown  to  that  Ear,  which,  along  with 
theDifcord,  wastohearitsPreparation  and  Resolution, 
An  Eye,  that  was  to  fee  only  the  Words — venis  tjf  caca 
carphur — would  have  Ideas  of  Abfurdity,  unknown  to 
that  Eye,  which  was  to  behold  the  Verfe  intire : 

Vulnus  al'it  venis,  et  asco  carpitur  igni. 

Numerous  are  the  Ideas  of  Defect,  Errour,  Abfur~ 
dity,  Falfhood,  &c.  all  referable  to  this  Clafs ;  Ideas^ 
vhich  arife  purely  from  partial  and  incomplete  Com- 
prehenfion,  and  which  have  no  Exigence,  where  the 
Comprehenfion  is  univerfal  and  complete.  It  feems  to. 
be  from  this  reasoning,  that  Themijiius  ajjcrts — tj^j- 
>  '  tmipoi  yoif  Nsj,  «*£  ©  t«  zsXzm  dowv,  olw*  o  ia.  dftiivcc. 
The  more  respectable  Mind  is  not  thaty  which 
ferceiveth  the  GREATER  NUMBER  of  Objcdls,  but; 
THE  better  and  more  excellent  ones.  Them* 
fa  Arijlot.  de  Anity.  />.  92.  Edit,  Aid, 
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E  muft  not  conclude,  without  faying  a  few- 
words  on  the  elegant  Frontifpiece,  with 
which  this  Volume  is  adorned. 

The  Figure  in  the  middle  reprefents  Nature  ; 
that,  which  is  crowning  her,  Virtue  ;  bpth  after  the 
antique.  The  fev^ral  Genii ^  Qr  Youths,  reprefent  the 
tribe  of  Arts,  all  of  which  are  feen  in  various  man' 
ners  attending  upon  Nature,  as  having  a  nuejfary 
*  Reference  to  her  in  all  their  Operations* 

Of  Arts  (as  has  been  f  faid  already)  forne  imitate 
Nature,  others  cultivate  zndfiiijhher. 

The  Genii  or  Youths  in  the  fore-ground  reprefent 
tfie  Imitative  Am ;  He  with  the  Lyre,  Mujtc ;  He 
with  the  Scroll,  Poetry,  He  with  the  Tablet,  Paint- 
ing. A  Bufto  fbnds  near  them,  to  denote  Sculpture ; 
and  they  are  grouped  together  from  their  known  Affi^ 
nity. 

If  we  proceed,  we  mny  imagine  the  different  Parts 
if  the  Column  to  denote  Architecture  \  the  Youth,  plow- 
ing with  Oxen,  to  denote  Agriculture  •,  two  Arts, 
which  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exert  their 
Powers  on  the  %  infenfoive  Parts  of  Nature.  Not  fo, 
the  Youth,  who  is  managing  the  Horfe :  In  Him  we  fee 
the  Force  pf  Art,  where  Nature  is  living  and  Jj  fenfitive. 
B  b  4  All 
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All  tbefe  latter  Aits  arc  diftinguifhed  from  the  imi- 
tative, as  being  Powers,  by  which  Nature  is  adorned 
and  cultivated' 

Tvo  tbe  fame  Clafs  we  may  refer  tbofe  Arts,  cha- 
r afterifed  by  tbe  three  Youths,  placed  immediately  over 
Nature,  of  whom  one  holds  a  Bafket  of  Flowers,  which 
the  others  are  throwing  upon  her  ;  as  alfo  the  two  be- 
low, who  are  decorating  her  with  a  Fefloon. 

As  tbefe  laft  Youths  by  the  feveral  Employs  ap- 
pear to  co-operate  with  the  Figure  reprefenting  Vir- 
tue, they  may  be  fuppofed  to  exhibit  tbofe  higher 
Arts  of  Cultivation,  which  peculiarly  refpe£i  tbe  f  ra- 
tional Nature;  thofe^/J,  that  Virtue  prefuies  over,  by 
prefcribing  their  Mode  and  Limits,  and  while  tbefe  in 
an  inferior  Degree  render  Nature  more  accomphfhed, 
Virtue  with  a  fuperior  dignity  places  the  Crown 
upon  her  Head. 

Mr.  Stuart,  the  ingenious  Defigner  of  this  Piece, 
has  not  only  diftinguifhed  himfelf  as  a  Painter  in  tbe 
Difpofition  of  his  Figures,  and  in  their  graceful  Atti- 
tudes; but  has  contrived  withal,  that  each  of  them 
(hould  have  a  meaning  ;  each  apply  with  Propriety  to 
fome  one  of  the  feveral  Treatifes. 

The  whole  Defign  taken  together,  by  exhibiting  Na- 
ture as  a  pajjive  Subject,  on  which  Art  in  all  its 
Species  is  feen  to  operate  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  has  an 
immediate  reference  to  the  first  Treatise, where 
Jrt  is  confidered  in  a  vieiv  the  mojl  general  and  compre- 
benjive. 

The 

*  p.  41. 
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The  three  Youths,  that  bear  the  Symbols  of  a  Lyre, 
p.  Scroll,  and  Tablet,  by  denoting  the  mimetic  or 
Imitative  Arts,  have  reference  to  the  Second 
Treatise,  ivhere  thofe  Arts  in  particular  are  exa- 
mined and  compared. 

The  two  principal  Figures  in  the  Defign,  one  of 
which  is  feen  crowning  the  other,  as  they  fhew  the  Ho-* 
nours  and  Pre-eminence  that  Nature  derives  from 
Virtue,  characterife  very  aptly  the  Subject  of  the 
third  Treatise,  which  profefles  to  prove,  that 
the  Perfection  and  Happinefs  of  Human  Nature  are  onty 
to  he  attained  thro"1  the  Medium  of  a  moral  and  a  yir? 
fueus  Life, 


Ml 
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A. 

ACQUIESCENCE  and   Gratitude,   their   Force, 

231,  356 

Jffeifionsy  reciprocate  with  our  Ideas,  96.  their  Force^ 

when  raifed  by  Mufic,  •         97 

AGATKO,  ~.:~--  — T-r-  r—  270. 

ALCiDAM  as,  noble  Sentiment  of, 364 

Alexander  ApHRoDisjENsis,his  account  of  active 
efficient  Caufes,  252.  of  Speech,  294.  of  the  Stnc 
eftimate  of  Externals,  332.   of  the  neceffity  oiju- 

Jiice  to  the  wsrfi )  Societies , «         —  353 

^.MMONJUS,    258,    263,    26.6,    268,   27I,    276,  292, 

339*  $4 1  >  342 

ANDRONICUS  RHODIUS,         v.:v-i--:--        25^,326,32^ 

Antip  ater,  his  nation,  of  the  Endoi  Man,  317 
Antoninus,  unites  Social  and  Rational,  296,  297. 
defcribes  Law  Universal,  3Q4-  his  notion  of  Ka-ro'f- 
^utrij,  or  Rectitude  of  Conducl,  305,  306.  quoted, 
3?  1,  334,  351.  his  notion  of  Aa^w,  or  Genius  x 
335.  of  the  Univerfe,  341.  of  Reafon,  or  Intel- 
lect >  343,  344.  of  God,  the  Animating  VVifdom, 
348.  of  Evil,  348.  of  tinging  our  minds,  349.  of 
Philofophical  Exception,  or  Referve,  349.  joins  Ju- 
stice and  Piety,  — —  — —  354,  355 
Archidemus,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,     —     317 

Archytas,     -    — — 7-         — — —  — 32a 

Aristocles  — —        364 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  Art,  251,  254,  257.  of 
aftive  efficient  Caufes,  ibid,  of  the  various  Modes 
of  Human  AcHon,  252.  of  Cornpulfion,  254.  of 

Man> 
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Man's  natural  Power,  254.  of  his  acquired  Power, 
or  Habits,  255.  of  Operations,  purely  natural,  256^ 
of  Nature,  257.  of  a  Contingent,  263.  oftheftub- 
jec"ts  of  Philofophy,  ibj  of  Chance  and  Fortune,  268. 
proves  from  their  exiftence  that  of  Mind,  and  Na- 
ture, 269.  quoted,  64,  272,  339.  his  notion  of 
human  Choice  or  Determination,  273.  of  final 
Caufes,  273,  277.  of  Energies,  276.  makes  Life 
itfelf  an  Energy,  276.  Final  caufes  two-fold.  279. 
his  Divifion  of  Arts,  279.  enumeration  of  Caufes^ 
280,  281.  quoted,  288,  his  Idea  of  Good,  291. 
proves  Man  focial  from  Speech,  292.  quoted,  83, 
255,  297.  holds  the  fame  Science  of  Contraries* 
298.  his  Account  of  Happinefs,  300,  322.  gives 
that  of  Xenocrates,  321.  accounts  for  the  Pleafure 
arifingfromImitations,8i.hisaccountofSentiments, 
85.  of  the  end  of  Tragedy,  86.  of  Characters  or 
Manners,  91.  etymologifes  the  word  Ethics,  350, 
makes/?//*and  /octal  one,  352.  makes  Happinefs 
the  univerfal  object ,  356.  his  Treatife  concerning 
Philofophy,  quoted  from  a  Manufcript,     > —     364 

Arrian,  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  confidered  as  an  efficient  Caufe,  from  p.  6,  to  p. 
17.  its  Material  Caufe,  from  p.  18,  to  p.  22.  its 
Final,  from  p.  23,  to  p.  29.  its  Formal,  from  p. 
29,  to  p.  36.  loves  Fortune,  why,  270.  what, 
6,  12,  17,  251,  252.  how  diftinguifhed  from 
Chance,  7,  253,  267.  how  from  Compulsion,  7, 
254.  how  from  Volition,  8,  254.  how  from  na- 
tural power  and  Inftincl:,  8,  10,  254,  255,  256. 
how  from  power  divine,  1  r,  257.  its  influence  on 
the  Elements,  39,  40.  on  Animals  irrational,  40, 
$u    on  Man,  41,  42.    the  fame  as  Mind,  4ra 

inane 
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inane  and  falfe  Art,  259.  Peripatetic  defcrlption  of 
Art,  260  Stoic,  ibid,  that  of  Shtintiiian,  ibid. 
of  Cicero ,  ibid,  of  Ckantbes,  ibid,  of  Nicephorus 
Blemmides,  ibid.  Art  considered  in  four  views,  43. 
Arts,  their  Comparative  Priority,  361, £sV.  either 
necefTary  or  elegant,  53,  362,  363.  the  Pretenfions 
of  each,  54.  imitative  Arts  imitate  thro' '  fenftble  Me- 
dia, 56.  what  a  number  of  them  wanted  to  eftablifh 

human  Society,  149,  to  152 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  differ,  188, 

189,310 


Beauty,  its  Effect,         ' —        212 

Being,  every  fpecies  of,  conciliated  to  itfelf,  144, 145, 

291 

Being,  and  Well-Being, -  54 

Blemj/iides,  261 

Bossu,         —  64,83,91 

Bi  utal,  Degradation  of  Rational'mio  it,  how,  343,  ^44 


a 


Cafura  in  verfe,         —      92,  93, 

Capacity,  - 1 3,  14, 

Cause,  7,  8.  Efficient,  6  to  17.  Material,  18  to 
22.  Final,  23  to  29,  277.  Formal,  30  to  36. 
Final  often  concurs  with  Formal,  278.  Final,  two- 
fold, 278.    the  four  fpecies  m  one  view,  280,  281 

Chance,  7,  253,  267,  268 

Charatler,  or  Manners,         ■  84, 90 

Chrysippus,  his  notion  of  Law  univerfal,  333.  of 

Good, 
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Good;  308.   of  the  Rational  "Purfa'it  even  of  Exter* 
nahy  331.    of  the  Perfeii  Man,  336.    of  Futurity, 

346.    of  Evil,  ■    ■  —  34.8 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  Art,  251.  quoted  260,  262, 
288,  289,  290.  for  an  a&ive  Life,  291.  quoted, 
291,  294.  his  Notion  of  Portents,  295,  296.  fup- 
pofes  one  Reafon,  one  Truth,  and  one  Law  to  Gods 
and  men, 297.  his  argument  againft  Injuftice,  297. 
holds  Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  his  Defini- 
tion of  a  Moral  Office,  or  Duty,  ibid,  his  account 
of  the  Peripatetic  Idea  of  Happinefs,  300,  301.  of 
the  Stoic  objection  to  it,  ibid,  of  Law  univerfal,  302, 
303.  tranflates  K«1o^9cocr»?,  305.  his  account  of 
the  Stoic  Happinefs,  307,  308,  310.    quoted,  312, 

3*3ik3x4>.'3i5>  3l6>  3l7>  3*8»  3*9»  324>  325» 
336,  338,  344.  his  account  of  the  Stoic  ITaOof, 
325,  of  their  regard  td  the  focial  Syftem,  329,  330, 
to  Externals,  332,  333.  Good  or  Intereft,  his  ac- 
count of  it,  335.  of  the  Perfecl  Man,  335,  337. 
of  the  Univerfe,  as  one  City,  341.  joins  felf  and 
focialj  352.  his  high  notion  of  Juftice,  352.  whence 
he  derives  human  Reafon  or  Mind,  344.  his  notion 
of  Habit,  as  to  Morals,  330.  quoted,  345,  357 
Cleanthes,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,  316.  of  EvU> 

348.     his  verfes,  ■  >  235 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,        —       —        237 
Compul/ion,         •  ■  ■  ■    ■    ■  7,  254 

Contingents,  what,  263.  'differ  in  Character,  —  267 
Contraries^  known  faxo't^efamt  Habit  or  Faculty,  17?, 

298 


INDEX, 
p. 

A*(ffcuv  or  Genius,  what,  321,  335,  344,  347.  af- 
fords an  Elegant  Etymology  to  'Eu^ai/Aswotj  Hap- 

pinefs,  —  — -~  335 

Demetrius  Phalereus,         —         —  64 

Dejire,  how  to  be  treated,  — —  230,  343 

&ialeflic>  what,  ■    -  ■;■         ■  —  371 

Dio  Chrysostom,  — ' —  252 

Diogenes  Laertius,  262,  263,  277,  287, 
297-  defines  a  Moral  Office,  or  Duty,  299.  Law 
univerfah  303.  quoted,  311,  312,  313,  314,  316, 
317,  318,  323,  357.  his  account  of  Paffion,  ac- 
cording to  the  Stoics,  326.  their  Apathy,  what, 
327,  328.  their  Eupatbies,  or  Well-feelings,  329. 
quoted,  330,  331,  340.  Virtue  and  Felicity,  one, 

347 
Duty,  See  Moral  Offices. 

E. 

End  of  Man,  and  human  dclion,  examined  in  the  Life 
Political.  125.  Lucrative,  129.  Pleafurable,  131. 
Contemplative,  135.  in  the  Life  of  Virtue  joined 
to  Health  and  Competence,  176.  of  pure  Virtue  alone, 
185.  End,  not  in  the  Succefs,  but  in  ReSitude 
of  Conduct,  185,  308,  314.  in  the  mere  doing, 
ibid,  and  306,  307.  confirmed  by  Examples,  94,  to 
201,  312.  Moral  End  differs  from  other  Ends,  ho«\ 

189,  310 

Energies,  13.  how  they  differ  from  Works,  32,  33, 
34.  in  them  and  Works  all  Arts  end,  p.  30^  34. 
eafy,  when  habitual,  . ,  ,    ,.  257 

Efitbufiafm,  the  rational,  and  the  favage,      232,  233 

Epic- 
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Epjctetus,  hfe  Idea  of  Good,  286,  288,  289,  2Q0j 
306.  quoted  291,  305,  343.  makes  L'fc  the  Hub-1 
ject  to  the  Moral  Artift,  309.  quoted  312,  315. 
recommends  Confidence,  316.  his  Account  of  Stoic 
Apathy,  328.  diftinguifhes  Pajfions  from  natural  Af- 
feclions,  ibid.  329^  maintains  the  facial  Sy(lemt 
330.  Life  a  Drama,  334.  wife  Advice  of  his, 
ibid,  makes  Good  the  cjmimon  Obje£l  of  Purfuit, 
334,335.  his  notion  of  Proficiency,  340.  of  the 
World,  as  one  Cityj  341.  of  Reafon  and  Intellect, 
343.  Reafon  degraded,  bow,  343,  344*  our  own, 
whence,  229,  344.  his  advice  about  Defire^  345. 
treats  Man  as  a  Part  of  the  Wbok,  345,  346.  his 
Doctrine  as  to  Futurity.,  346,  347.  his  Notion  of 
Habit  in  Morals,  350,  quoted,  345,  349,  351. 
makes  felf  and  foci al  cm,  351.  refts  ail  m  pious  and 
rational  Acquiefcence*,  356.  what  Error  he  would 
adopt,  — —  356 

Epicurus,  his  Epiftle,  when  dying,  196.  his  account 
of  Happinefs  connected  with  Virtue%  —  323 
Evdctipuvix,  vid.  Axipoev. 

EuJa^Awv,  etymologifed  morally,       —       321,  335 

Evil,   —    233,  295.  N.  xviii.  348.  N.  lxxiii.   353. 

EUSTATHIUS,  •  — —  ■ 62 

Externals,  not  neceffarily  conducive  to  Happinefs,  179 
accurate  knowledge  of  them  requifite,  why,  187, 

203,  204 

F„ 

Final,  vid*  Caufe. 

Fortitude,  natural,  why,  *«=__         1*2. 

Fortune,  267,  2&8.'   loves  Art,  why,.        — -         270 

Friendfmp, 


INDEX. 

Friendjhipi  real,  exifts  only  among  the  Virtuous,  33^ 
Frontifpiece,  explained,  — ■ —  —  375,  £sV* 
Futurity^  its  Force,  either  as  unknown,  or  known, 

23^232,  346,  347 

G. 

Gale's  Opufculcti      — - —        — —        —        32a 

Generals ,  or  Univerfalsy  their  Character,  227,  37  J,  372 

Genius,  vid.  AccifAuv. 

God,  fuperior  to  all  Art,  how,  257.  to  Philofophi- 
zing,  why,  258.  works  uniformly,  according  to  one 
Idea  of  Perfection,  167,295.  the  fame  with  right 
Reafon,  and  univerfal  Law,  303,  304.  the  Standard 
of  Perfection,  according  to  Plato  and  Scripture,  339, 
340.  the  univerfal  Reafon,  229,  or  Mind,  232. 
pervades  and  rules  the  whole,  233,348,  365.  made 
all  men  free,  364.  himfelf  univerfal,  one,  and  ever 
in  Energy,  * ■         — ; —         366 

Good,  abfent,  leads  to  Art,  24,  25.  this  abfent 
Good  defer  ibed,  and  its  Characters  given,  26  to  29-. 
Sovereign,  114,285.  always  complete,  190.  va- 
rious defcriptions  of  it,  267.  its  original  Precon- 
ceptions or  Chara&eriffics,  115.  agreeable  to  Na- 
ture, 116,  289.  conducive  to  Well-Being,  117. 
accommodated  to  all  Places  and  Times,  122,  289, 
durable,  119,  289.  felf-derived,  119,  290.  its 
Characteriftics  applied,  to  determine  what  is  Happi- 
nefS)  179,  191  to  193,  213.  Goodnot  in  Externals, 
but  in  their  proper  Ufe^  309.  purfuedby  all,  212> 
246,  334,  356.     See  Happinefs. 

Gofpel,  quoted,         ■ — — -        340 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  — —  236,  351 

Gratitude  and  Acqui'tfcence^  their  force,    —    231,  245 

H. 


INDEX, 


H, 


Habit,        —~  —  9,234,235,23^350 

Handel,  —  —  —  ■ — ■  67,  99 
Happiness,  in  Virtue  joined  to  Health  and  Compe- 
tence, 176.  how  far  adequate  and  perfect,  177  to 
380.  in  Virtue  alone,  or  Rectitude  of  Conduct,  in 
the  mere  doing,  without  regard  to  Succefs,  1S4  to 
186.  in  Confidence,  in  Experience,  in  Selection 
and  Rejection,  203  to  206,  314  to  319.  in  per- 
formance of  moral  Offices,  206,317.  concurring 
Sentiments  of  different  Sects  ofPhilofophers  on  the 
Subject  of  Happinefs,  319  to  324.  Virtue  and 
Happinefs,  One,  347.  real  Self  Intereft  and  Hap- 
pinefs, One,  351.  purfued  by  all,  —  246,  356 
Hecato,  the  Stoic,  —  • —  332 

Hermes,  called  KOIVOS,  or  Common,  why,  369 
Hobes,  his  account  of  Happinefs,  —  324 

Homer,  —  —  —         29:,  363 

Horace,  13,  64,  71,  90,  98,  138,  195,  309,  316, 

340,  343 


I, 


Ideas,  in  Poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  Painting  we  take 

them  from  the  Artifis,  77,  78.    reciprocate  with 

Affections,  96.     Ideas,  Specific,  their  high  Rank, 

219,  220,338,370,371 

Jerom,  his  Notion  of  the  Stoics,         — - — .  314 

///,  vid.  Evil. 

Imitation,  Objects  of,  different  from  the  Media 
of  Imitation,  how,  56,  extend  farther  than  the  Me- 
dia, ibid,  and  61,  62,  63.     Imitation,  Media  of 
C  c  '  "What 


INDEX. 

What  to  Painting,  57,  6r.  What  to  Mujic,  57, 
66,  67,  73.  What  to  Poetry,  57,  72.  Whence 
Imitation  by  different  Arts  derive  their  Preeminence, 
59.     Imitation,  natural  to  Man,  and  pleafing,  why, 

•    '  80,  81 

Irritative  Arts,  —  —  —  ^5,  375 

Individuals.     See  Particulars. 

hijujiice,  unnatural,  why,  — —  297,  352 

InjlinEt,  10.  different  from  Reafon,  how,      —     158 

Inter  efl,  all  governed  by,  241.  and  jifily,  ibid,  a  de- 
tached one,  impoffible,  24.2.  a  focial  one,  Happi- 
nefs,  243.     Private  and  Public,  infeparable,       351 

Joannes  Grammaticus.    See  Philoponus. 

Jujlice,  natural,  why,  170,  243,  352.  joined  by  the 
Stoics  to  Piety,  —  —  —  354 


K. 


Kojvos  N3j,    Common  Senfe,  -     -.  286,  287 

KaTooQwc*?  and  KoLTogQupos         —-  —  305 


L. 

Language,   its  Rife,  55.  founded  in  Compa&j   #/*/. 

&  7.     See  Speech. 
L'aiv,  u'hiverfal,  defcribed,  302,  303,  304.   the  fame  as 

Right  Reafon,  297.  and  as  God  himfelf,  233,  304 
Lrgijlators,  their  high  Character,  —  41,  364,  365 
Liberty,  the  Gift  of  God,  364.  Philofophic,  what,  235 
Life,  137,  138,291.     Life  according  to  Virtue  and 

to  Moral   Offices,   the  fame,  175,  299.     Life,  "and 

its  Events,  the  SubjecVMatter  to  the  moral  Artifr, 

3°9- 


INDEX. 

309.    Life  human,  a  Drama,  210,  229,  333,  334J 

344 
Lives  four  forts  of,  123,  124,  29I.  the  Political.  125, 
229.  the  Lucrative,  129  to  i 3  j.  thcPieafiirable,  53I 
to  1 35-    the  Contemplative,  135  to  138.'    all  inad- 
equate, 193.     Active  and  Social.     137,  138,  291 
Love,  Phiiofqphii,  its  Ptogrefs  and  End,  230,  234,  545 
Logic,  when  ufeful,  when  not,         —         —       247 

'       M. 

Man,  his  Nature  and  Conftitutionj  examined,  147  to 

169.     by  Nature,.  Social,    j 47   to   157.  .Rational; 

15710169    the  Perfecl  Man,  214.,  237,  335.   Man, 

z  Part  only  oi  the  Whole,  231,  245.  made  by  God 

and  Nature,  not  a  Slave,  but  Free,         —         364 

Mankind,  their  Modes  of  Action,  — -  252 

Manners.,  or  Cbaraflers,  —  —  84,  90 

Manujcript,ofVmtopdUus,  361.  of  Proclus,  3684 

370,  372 
MaJ?er-KhowfcdgeiindSaencei%6i'Z2Si  247, 343,303,3  55 
Moilaiorsyn/U,    what,  —  —  ^ —  259 

Matter,  -  -  —  -  373 

MaxImus  Tf  ruts,  —  —  336 

Metapby/us,  called  fo,  why,  —  —  365 

Milton,  -*  71,  77,  92,  135,  136,  30^ 

Mimel::- .  vid.  Imitative. 

Mind,  recognizes  the  Natural  World  thi;o'  theSenfes, 

55.   Particular  Minds,  Harmony  of,  with  the  Uni- 

verfil,  232,  234,  347.    the  more  refpe&able,  how 

characterized,  —  —•  — -  374. 

Moral  Office,  defined,  175,  299.  Happinefs,  to  live 

performing  them,  —  —  207,318 

Morals  united  with  Religion,'222.why  treated  apart,  222 

Motion,  its  fpecies,  with  a  view  to  the  Mimetic  Arts, 

Gca  66. 


INDEX. 

65.  Natural  differs  from  Mufical,  how,  68.  imi- 
tated by  Painting,  how,  61.  more  Motions  in  Mu- 
fic,  than  in  Poetry,.  —  —  73,  74 

Mufic,  Art  of  j  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57.  its  Sub- 
jects, 65.  imitates  Joy  and  Grief,,  how,  67.  its 
Imitation  far  inferior  to  that  of  Painting,  why,  68, 
69.  Its  Efficacy  derived  elfewhere,  95.  by  help 
of  Natural  Media,  imitates  nearly  as  well  as  Poetry, 
tho'  inferior,  73,  80.  an  Ally  to  Poetry,  how,  93, 
95.  raifes  Affedions,  rather  than  Ideas,  97.  its 
force  in  confequence  of  this,  98,  99,  100.  Ob- 
jections to  Tinging  of  Dramas,  folved,   —  100,101 

MiificalDifcordsy&Szizxfi.  to  different  hearers,whence, 

373>  374 

N. 

'Nations,  comparative  Effimate  of,  how  to  be  formed, 

367 

Nature,  Divine,  Human,  Brutal,  Vegetable,  11.  de- 
fined, 257,  267,  282,  283.  her  treatment  of  Man, 
107,  285.  how  diftinguiihed  from,  and  oppofed  to 
Reafon,  163  to  167.  governed  by  one  efficient 
Caufe,  167.  when  and  why  She  Deviates,  Note 
18,  p.  29.5.  the  Primaries  of  Nature,  rot  zrguTK 
rr\q  (pwrtw?,   what  —  —  —  301 

Natural  Philefophy,  its  Orderly  the  Rank  of  Sciences, 

363?  36«r 

Necejfaryi  and  Impoffihle,.         —*""""*"     2^7 

NeceJJity,  natural,  how  diftinguiihed  from  natural  De- 
fire,  —  —  —  254,  260 

Nicias,  the  Painter,  his  judicious  remarks  on  the 
Subjects  of  his  Art,  —  —  —         64 

O. 

Ojbjefi,  of  univeifal  Purfuir,  what,  246,  356.  Obje&t 

o£ 


INDEX. 

of  Perception,  to  be  valued,  not  by  their  Number, 
but  their  Worth,  —  —  —         374 

P. 

Painting,  Art  of,  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57*  its  Sub' 
jccls,  6t.  imitates  Sounds,  Motions,  Paffions,  Af- 
feCtions,  Characters,  how,  61,  62,  90,  91.  its 
beft  Subjects,  how  circumftanced,  6y  76.  confined 
to  an  lnjiant,   as  to  Time,  63.    not  fo,  as  to  Space9 

64 

Particulars,  their  Characters,  —  227,  341 

Paul,  quoted,  —  —  —  303 

Perceptions,  Senfitive  differ  from  Intellectual  how,  296 
Perfection,  where,  and  how  it  exifts,  215  to  221.    vid. 

Standard. 
Peripatetics,  unite  Self  and  Social,  —  352 

Persius,  —  —  —  343 

Perfpicuify,  effential  to  Arts,  —  — •  65 

Philoponus,  278,  295.   MS.  361.   See  Joannes 

Grammaticus. 
Philosophers,  the  concurring  Sentiments  of  various 
Sects  of,  concerning  Happinefs,  and  moral  Ends,  illu- 
itrated  from  the  Pyihagonans,  320.  the  Socratics,  321. 
the   Peripatetics,    321,  322.    the  Epicureans^  323, 
Thomas  Hobbs,  324.     the  Stoics,  paffim. 
Philosophy,  its  Progrejs  and  Endox  Aim,  according 
to  the  Peripatetics,  263.    according  to  the  Platonics, 
341.     Philofophy  antient,  different  in   its  Method. 
from  modern,  how,  342.     its  three-fold  Divifion  ac- 
cording to  the  Ancients,  357.    the  Firjl  Philofophy, 
what,  and  why  fo  called,       —        —        363,  365 
Phyfics,  when  ufeful,  when  not,  247.   prior  to  Meta- 
phyfics,  why,  -  -  363,  365,  366 

C    C    3  Pky- 


I    N    I)    E    X. 

Phyfical  Events,  their  difFerent  Effect  on  weak,  and  o^ 
generous  Minds,         — ; —       —        366 

Piety,  connected  with  Virtue,  245.  ,  their  different 
employs, 354 

Plato,  his  Idea  of  GWnotphilofophizing,  and  why, 
257.  of  the  Invention  of  Art  ,  272.  of  the  Sove- 
reign Gcod,  286.  his  Argument  for  Society,  292, 
294.    quoted,  198,  199,  259,  574,  295,298,310, 

3lh  334?  333>  345'  353s  355«    makes  God  the 
Standard,   339.     his  philofophical  Synthefis,   342, 

his  progrefs  of  Lcve,  ■ 345 

Plutarch,  defcribes  Law  univefal,  304.  quoted, 
288,  292,  305,  308,  327,  331,   336,  339,  348, 

357 
Poetry,  Art  of \  its  Media  of  Imitation,  57.  Me- 
dia partly  natural,  partly  artificial,  57,  58,  70,  71. 
its  force  by  help  of  natural  Medja,  71.  in  this 
view,  limited,  72.  and  inferior  to  Painting,  72,  77, 
78.  but  nearly  equal  to  Mufic,  73,  74.  Poetry,  its 
fprce  by  help  of  an  artificial  Medium,  Language, 
75.  inferior  to  Painting,  where  the  Subject  is  moll 
■perfectly  adapted  to  Painting,  77,  78.  the  reafop, 
note,  p.  77,  78.  fuperior  to  Mufic,  80.  Poetry, 
the  objects  rriajl perfectly  adapted  to  it,  defcribed,  83 
to  89.  its  force  in  thefe  laji  Subjects,  89,  90. 
compared  to  Painting,  91.  to  Mufic,  93,  greatly 
fuperior  to  both,  and  why,  93,  94.  afJbciates  wifh 
Mufic,  how,  93.  *  derives  power  merely  from  its 

Numbers, — ■ 92,  93 

PorphYky,         — 342 

Portents,  and  Monjlers,  what  and  whence,      —      295 
Pozver,  13.     natural,  prior  to   Energy,   254.     how 

different  from  Habit,  or  Cuftom,        255 

Practice  and  Theory ,  — — - 113 

Pre* 


INDEX. 

Preconceptions,   TlgoXr.&rs,  1:5,286.    defined,   287 
Proclus, Manufcript  of,  Quotations  from,  368,370^ 

37I>37* 
Proficiency,         ; —  221,  340 

Prudence,  natural,  and  our  Intereft,  rr-  17Q 

QuintiliaN,  his  Account  oiMxroc^ols^vix,  or  inane 
and  falfe  An,  259.  ot  Energies  and  Works,  277. 
of  Speech,  294.  of  the  Event,  in  Rhetoric,  308., 
of  the  .force  of  Mufic,  97.    pf  the  perfedt  Orator, 

337'  340 

R. 

Raphael  Urbikt,         — —         — —        63,  78 
Reason,  natural  to  Man,   162.  different  from   /«- 
Jlincl,  how,  159,  160.    rational  implies  focial,  296, 
297.    Reafon  and  Law,  the  /ame,   igj.    its  Cha- 
racter, 228,  229,  342?  343.    univerjal,  lee  God. 
Reafon,  degraded,  how,         —  —  228,  343 

Reflitude  of  Endeavours,  or   ConduR,     8,    185,    304. 
propofed,  as  the  Sovereign  Good,  185.    examined  by 
our  Preconceptions  of  Good,    *  9 1    to   193.    ex- 
plained, —  — -  305,  30b,  370 
Religion,    connected   with  Morals,  222,  245.     See 

Piety, 
feferve,  Philofophical,  what,        ■  234,  349 

S. 

Salvator  Rosa,       — —         —         63 

^anctius,         —r        —         294 

SCA- 


INDEX. 

SCALIGER,  272,  276,  277 

Science,  its  objects,  what,      —     341,  370,  371,  372 
Self,  370.    vid.  Inter ejl,  Happinefs,  Virtue. 

Self-denial,  difcuft,         —  23!  to  240 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  Caufes,  280.    quoted, 

311,   319.     his  notion   of  the  Perfefl  Man,  338, 

340.    of  Futurity,   347.    of  Philofophic  R.eferve, 

349.    tranflates  Cleanthes,  —  —         ibid. 

Senfe,  objects  of,  their  Character,  341,  371.  common, 

what,         ■ 286,  287 

Sentiments,  their  Defeription  and  End,         —         84 

Sextus'Empiricus,         ■         337 

Shaftesbury,  Earl  of,  quoted,     —    64,  316,  345 

Shakespeare,         —         111 

Sjmplicius,  explains  the  Stoic  Definition  of  Moral 

Duty,         299, 300 

Social  Jffefiions,  natural,  1 5 5,  156,  328,  330.  fa- 
cial Principle  implied  in  rational,  296^  297.  contri- 
butes to  Happinefs,  •  193 

Society,  natural  to  Man,   156,    157,  329,  330.     pro- 

grefs  of  a  rifing  one,  from  its  commencement  to  its 

completion,   361,    362,    363,   364.     necefTary"  to 

the  production  of  Science,  why,      —      365,  366 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  Happinefs,  198,  199,  307. 

his  Proficiency,         221,340 

Soul  of  Man,  has  various  faculties,         240 

Sounds,  imitated  by  Painting,  how,  6r,  62. — Mufical, 
different  from  Natural,  how,  68.  inferior  to  thofe 
of  Poetry,  in  the  view  of  Imitation,  why,  74 

Speech,  its  powers  natural,  156.  our  Joclal  Nature 
proved  from  it,  292,  293,  294.  its  Origin,  55, 
See  Hermes. 

Spenser, 


INDEX. 

Spenser, — —         133 

Sport [men,  referable  Philofophers,  bow,  —  194 
Standard^  when  found  among  the  many,  when  among 
the  few,  164,  294,  295.  Natural  Sate,  a  Stan- 
dard of  what,  185,  307.  of  Perfection,  natural, 
and  moral,  218,  219.  found  in  no  one  Individual, 
219,  337.  general  reafoning  on  the  Idea  of  Stan- 
dard, 338,   339.     God,  the  moral  Standard,  339, 

340.     lieafon,  a  Standard,  228 

Stobjeus,  his  account  of  the  Virtues,  298.  makes 
Virtue  agreeable  to  Nature,  299.  defines  a  moral 
Duty,  299.  quoted,  275,  314,  316,  317,318,326 
Stoic  Philosophy,  its  Idea  of  the  Sovereign  Good, 
1 1 3  to  1 22.  objects  to  the  Peripatetic  Idea,  and  why, 
299.  its  Notion  of  Law  univerfal,  303,  304.  holds 
its  Idea  of  Good  moft  confonant  to  our  Preconcep- 
tions, 308.  refembles  the  Chrijlian  Religion,  no, 
200,  3 1 4-  takes  not  away  the  difference  in  things, 
but  eftablifhes  it,  208,  324,  325.  fupprefles  no  na- 
tural Affections,  208,  325.  its  Apathy,  what,  325 
to  331^  what  not,  328.  its  Idea  of  the  p  erf  eft 
moral  Character,  331.  its  Attachment  to  thefo- 
cial Scheme,  329,  330,  331.  Stoic  Syftem,  what 
it  is  not,  209.  what  it  is,  210,  21 1.  did  not  re- 
ject Externals,  332,  333.  its  perfecl  Man,  337, 
339,  made  real  felf  and  facial  the  fame  — >  351 
SubjianceSf  their  fpecies,     - — -     41,  225,  227,  363 


T. 


Temperance,  natural,  why,         — —  —         171 

•Terence,  places  Good  not  in  Externals,  but  in  their 

proper  life.  •-—<■—         , .         309 

'The- 


INDEX. 

TI-iemistxus,  265,  268.  holds  the  fame  Science  of 
Contraries,  295.  gives  the  Stoic  account  of  the  Paf- 
fions,  327.  characterizes  the  moft  excellent  Mind 
by  its  objefts,  how,  374 

Theory,  compared  to  Praflice,  '  1 13,  236 

Thirty,  not  indifferent,  14$  their  value  adjufted  by 
the  peculiar  nature  of  each  fpecies,  145.  Divifion 
of  them  with  r^fpecl:  to  Beings  fenfitive,  143.  Phi- 
lofopby  takes  not  away  their  Diftinction,     208,  324 

Tragedy,  End  of,  explained,  — - —         —         86 


17. 
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